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SCULPTURE OF THE ISSUE 


Mithttna 


The word milhuita means a couple who may or m 
it? volved in an erotic relationship. The Hdttkrm motifs 
occurs frequently c>n monuments of ancient and mediev 
In fact, there is pnte skally no simtfuT? without if. 

The tLife oft r 'man oral woman iit (l&sc embrace 
tymbol of moksha , the final release or the union of 
principle Essence (ptirusa) anti Nature (prakrrtij, the 
unmtnffsled and manifested. They also symbolic non- 


snata, Ttatausea fiWflsm and mytiiCai union are ifcti \ \ 

aspects of a single phenomenon; is » an attempt to \ 
transcend antinomies, Tlierefore, they are depicted on \ 
temple mtBs, The importance of the mitbnna steins front \ 
the Vedic maxim that a pair fadvandvam) means Strength. N 
These idem were bier expressed konographically by the figures \ 
of Shiva and PanmUnd of Vishnu and Laksbmi together or \ 
the paired figures of gandharvas and apfardi. 

The milbiiria motfisalso common toMahayana Buddhist \ 
sculpture wixre ti signifies the union of the cosmic Buddha with \ 
wisdom {prajOdf which is personified as female. In Buddhist * 
mttrism this pairing is a subjective inner visualisation; and war 
merely an outward physical act. 

Mailbuim means coitus and&mailbuna. ample is therefore 
a couple in coital position. 

Both mitbnna. aodmaithuna are depicted in temple art and 
secular architecture tn various ways. These are of four typetr 

1. Lavatiyantaya - a graceful couple; a god and his consort „ or 


Milbuna - Sivti-Sbakti, Cbaudela 11th century AD, 
Parsvanniba Temple , Khajwrabo. 

I his pose of Shiva and Earvatt, known as alingpn&tnurii or 
alittganachandrasekhara^mtitti, depicts Shiva embracing bit 
Cbosort Uma (Parvati). This is one of the loveliest examples of 
the Livauyamaya mithnna- 

'l he pour^armed Shiva standi beside hit consort and 
embraces her with bis front left band, Vebde Parvoti looks at 
him lovingly in a fond embrace, bolding in her left band a 
mirror that symbolizes the illusion of the world of may* tehicb 
she herself symbolises. The cosmic couple melt irtlp each other 
Ju ^ fl«*d treatment of the metaphyikal aspect of lannism 
in elegant Stone craftsmanship. In duality ij unity. 


it items very appropriate to feature the concept of mitbuna 
in (mr sculpture series, since this imt of THE BYE is On gender. 
Traditional India's perception of aesthetics com tartly reiterate 
she Compiemetaativy of she seres. There are three other features 
on the different types of mithunai distributed thmugb * he issue r 
thus completing this particular tenet. The next issue 'a rt carry 
another concept of Indian sculpture. 
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EDITORIAL 

AbfAt last I, ai a woman,. ■n-i7 r fa writ? tf/j dditorid/^ur aft jjjjpe- Lift frum-sM / Tftif ftx/j^ that / Ac/orag ro 
^rif had a long, lonely and chequered A^por} 1 wAkA h jfp'fl in the imsking. Theinbe it full of 

rebellions, protests, weeping and flailing of ami It Ww t&rtmben ife qui& determirmiurh dedication and 
O'eativtiy of its ehltri tty find a place in the jww, fa stake a claim in the gory politics of gender discrimination 
The tribe kinship includes member /torn all over the world and frrnn all social and economic categories* 
collectively coded 'izomcn * The time is now ripe for a nex? kind of metnher — "men ? . therefore dedicate 
this issue of THE EYE w the ineimi&n of the < ma(e i ' in the 'fhm.ndte distpurse*. And if you glanced at the 
Contents page you would find enough proof that this new membership drive it gaining 4 detain degree of 
success. 

Let me quote .my gpodfiteod, Ratmtchandra Can dhi who spokg afoul the "idofol Ory of victory and 
chronology'- * r &l*y ordy fifty ye^n of freedom f"* he asks not a efebrate tlx timeless cpeoEby of the Indian 

spirit ? H Unfortunately, the timeless beauty of ibepiddm feminiTte Spirit Aw focn rimelesdy shackled and 
broken and l ^monofogies make fuzzy borders. She has come a long way And has to go logger still. Thi$ ? out first 
issue of the INDIA ’S Q&ES T senes attempt* itf take a look 41 this j&urrtty of the Indion wom&n, 

Tfo women ? s movement tn India 6 a s been one long saga of struggle as Tdntka Sarkar and Indu 
Agntbolri recount eft their historical survey. Jhefomer mihet ii> 'enter the domain of gender in modem 
India with a mw look al the basic assumption behind the whole exercise 1 zkai no men are a subject fit for 
serious debate'. That ifoy are, hi ij fo?n endowed S, K Guha w/?o exam in*? tfo State response to fair challenge 

of vender — : ... the women S movement bis become, increasingly critical of the way the Ccimsiiusicvnal 
mandate of 'equality between tlx lexer " hat hem inode a mockery of in the development process , 1 Chse doesn l z 
have to look beyond Dipankar Das 's Article on she Haathm movement of Rajasthan zn realise imp true lAis if, 
Hoziiruer, kiaTiu Kutftami’s article that underlies his long involvement wish tlx role of women in the 
Ptinchayat endorses one small though massively significant step in zhe empowerment pro Less. 

W"V have tried not to neglect the poetry of womanbzyod* or nzsdermine tbeir adventurous and 
uncompromising spi rit in search of mysticism as in Raida of- Basra. Karen A muirong and Matthew Tux 
crock down on the convenSwiusl notions of patriarchy ? n dimnity a'fid Rabbi fear Begde reinstates zbe Age old 
concept of the Androgyne in aU humans through the Ardharurishwam K.Satchidanandan looks at c p totes l 1 
through the scaring literatures of women saying J itjal zbe militant feminine consciousness ha s a long,, though 
sjinwntmow tradition in the l7jdian hmgnages* and they wntepvm different mieiiecmal and experiential 
positrons. The chief purpose of icons is zo inspire : so we hace chosen two eonzemporazy iton* reczipiis^l zt.\ he 
pash breaker; — E-ln Bhati a^bl Mabachveta Devtt picne^' and creator* genius and gnf h legacy and example. 

The discourse of the female within she environment find* expression in Vandana .^t'ri-a * article on the suhjeei 
iznd the plea to empp-wrr thx adsvti si woman in both the trifod articles, 

^ V are nor particularly concerned ^ith plunging headlong imo feminist aCademut Or delving imo t fo 
schums within she feminist block. Rather, the effort is to use the journal as a catalyst within shzs movement of 
'protF'd in &rtler to Urn ip wound to a mmxmfcit zf 'empowerment \ Tlx demand for women to be 
'included ' m zl?e national debase should cease and their involvement should he par for course, 

However, a lurking dtngpr which we cunn&S ignore in contemporary fern mist debase is she creation of 
the dichotomous woman who, according to Akhila Sivadai, is 'either ultra modern, vampi$h t exuding 
feminine wi fol and rex appmi or, servile, olfcctj and a non-person . J Tlx woman bos to exercise the painful 
choice of wbdt she wtshes to be. The much soap-opera-ed superwoman of she dtici it becoming a dune of the 
fohw-Averagc male prototype. 

The completely engendered woman b; ttill a distant dream off ^ India , ^. 1 1« are about to fulfil onr 
tr-pt wdb destiny this August^ let us free our women from tix ptitriarcbal bonds of fake tradition. Let cAEftj 
educate and empower thetmdvtt. If India ever Jws a viltOn this fiftieth year of freedom, then this should be it. 

IL. • ! _ 
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hi fP p i"F f h+h-Th j C7i^ his rat/fimas pocarcratei rfn C'JlJ ifj ascetic-momsnc quality peregrindtn 

ipi-niuxl wum det eng Jri d .\L2tf: of ifrratwnfr of^C £mr7]| 

0tcJe 7 of fEijJjJV. E-iLtT iewriLOEPIg^?-' £lbfl gJOuL 1 Or" L^t' tfl i^C^ef tf/" 
prjttPTMf^??, be if tUiO deeply CQTTimiUJcd iff the PiFJtfi 0/ FCKWCT and aviiisatiQTU rrohlP, 1 aTid 
ttQrtQtrtia,; piilifkl- irid ipiriLkality, philosophy ctYid Ctihuri L " 

KJ4 George and KJ Gabriel 

Tu wards a JVrn- 1 Humanity 
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-A PILGRIM'S PROGRESS 


Sesdotfi in Qy.f -rrir hiS 1 he .^ici t of On bndo?; 
G h f isiz i aji Ley found creative expressiivn in 
riKpomc to as nian> p human concerns as through 
die Life LUjd work of hleixopotLiin Dt.-PueIos fcf&r 
Gregorios. Defy mg the serious physics I 
LfiaOomton_ in reccm y-eiirai add unlit t J^t- peaceful 
.^.nd Ml rhe morning of ?4 November 1996 ^ he 
^ ff _k and pfejet not only fn r 

: = :: his'' Dl 6 h™|jin d Ckv- re® but-. hmeB Eb ad 
i*.uf Ji Hid* Kw^%g®^affe itffcowr 


^tfldfcse' pGflkilMI fo 

tidies, y^t'hf.^epc iwi-ki* cany ^ovc of reading . 

\ui& lOtirnaEUffc wric^te' uri eueierti jffsir^;'H| 

• :::■■ ' , , 7 i 

.icixps !'rl em juoy n:enr JUrr s n a private L: rm nti d 

[ban. in iht: P^SL' a^d TtLe^E iipli: lIs j: ■=-■ ii:l n*: hT * 

Kochi, his hiLihpl^o? Snon he became known ai 
ail -JifthiJiiri L Vr'Oyl-^r ajid MJ7 Sd-Lve trade U-tl io H 
Leader. ,k wtls ?.ii opening. ti mt in i he =ci id- Lt4Gs 
gnJlpixM freedom = imvld ho sncn,.KJjHun^ 
Pen-’ Liii uafr' he Wanted To ^eevt j^iriTi^ky '.' 

■ ,vf ■■ y D ■■ " ' . n^n f 

dio'igh si r h - ii stage ,' ■ he not dear 

tlci-na;-^ fr :U:L u I : .. I: I fuikiLy of jjt.lc:L iisi . 

Ghrisdajjs, he was aware chai die Gbrftis't wa* a 
Uitt^rk: sbwqpe of iuspimt ion (or tfeis idealtEtic 
auibiftaozL. 1-ft: llM fell jL^aflsri? drawing ijpdii 
^pirhual and moral resource offered .byi-^ke'i 
iiwajpft ci«i*Ltfuty M 

n er ,' fn : he accepted'” 

j it i<-:C h^;..:. J . L.i::lkiri^ hark, her zaA :jf hfs life* 
"Oue: thing led 10 Tsmdie: '. 

*■■ Q^iEcT^ji art Sccieen^of circumscance. be 
L h x p ■ rtSSjf' wh Jro I t e a c h 4c i.n 

ihe condition iliac rhe 
i^didi^^fs^^n^k-fl ^r^du-jLt;,- [-Jc; L-wir.-nty- 
five adJhe'l^ce^d. waa a turning point 
J^-tti'3 of J i;k eijpjfcLliiy .jnS ^slL ^■JU.^ rajx:lK , s.l 
che Einpetor tcbo^^.inipjcsscd by his ^otk « 
wall as rhif! $pL-ed wirn which he could m 4 r 4 e.T 
c he Local ]af t | : ;u a^p. Amharic . Eiii the .icaohcr 
opted to hf Life-Long! indent After fhrec 
jni.Liu.aJty useful years- Lri El I ud] i ■ a, lie wcsil ic lJ-h 
L juiied SL^tet fur fLmher studies 

lu : npid iutceisfion, Lie : Arrived hi BA 
fro rn Goshen College in In d iana, cc-:iT-.n l-c . 1 1 - :y 

SCU^ieg U Oril u iiiLi-r'i ij. LlaUVenjc.y aziiJ thr U^Lijr. 

Theological iexninary :n New York auo 

rhi^aftcT i L p ri peft .i :: (M^ter of D ivi n ;■ y> .■ : . i 


■^ alc ly.l-^iLi of SitJftd Thcohigy. Hr did hsx 
rkwioTsl Vtu^ 5 'Oxford ajid Muli^i-j: line- 

zcaoi - LJ hir. l.-£":toraiK in Tjn.nlogy Ird^ the 
y - L-^-s dciLCoral ^ht>s.:s c^^icfed' I- 7 ; rJie 

...- .;■ /yv" ;.■ • ... ■ .:■: ■:■ ■ '” ■■ '■"■ ■ ■' ■■■■ -:-r.:* !■.■.•:• f •.•■•:■:• -f ■:•' ■■■ .. :■:■;■ ■■■ "■ 

p ro i o li n d h in cifthe ^fth con c ii tryp Li do anp hifr^ 

l>iiJi&£ 1$ yv $£ ¥ fifl- thc^esf- 

A,i^ prnyi^ of C .ppod^, * p-W of p«W 

Md. I ujkcyj folc L-i p^lu^s, m ^ducarion ?r 

CLilri^^Th is w as rhe jd^'dv t 

M^OeEVeS Grigory 

faitliV: acccpLed as; such■;te|■ 

Wej«tf.rn. Ch^rdie^ 
prd^iddt i-fouud aiiottal^ J t 

^ r-Ktimed lo 

41^ hbpc^nir'}- [^rL irci- .,i : be - Union Chji?:ian 

as 

v pj^^3Vudepis' Cbiistian MOTemeHc^^^S^ ' 
uzA .l % ; Lk;krrO ScfCnttaiy ^L thrOrthndn^ Sdidcnc 


r ghe!^’s?fid4 ; 


}l '\ ^^IrJis&T Re. Sii*^hT3 Hkilc 

: ei:a^ic'= vish so "ndia in 1954, Paul V urgl i ^ .-. sl. 
■■■.-H‘1 p^rei3H<ltd L^ 1 reLrErn. ts ^ Ethiopia t'.i : hc che 
iin-i- a^or's Aide and j\dtJSDJ-. Ituhc penud 195A- 
iiivolvcrl lj-;-!- , ::-“l r '- oduvation ln^htopkk 
ptnjnoLfid Iitdb-Et&hipian dipImK^Tn 1 ' nnj n ^ 
and ^hned '4 Ip^pps Ababi Gfisyej^L^Sl 

Around L'lih: Liiv.i , Pm; V.iT^ri do^idro 

m :h .:i the cimc had come io? h t ltl tcj : reLi;:ci lie l i.s, 
Cbi/eh h^k in Tndi^ p^r-r. -L-iy in v:xw > 1 "he 
peace heinc h restored to che Ohhrc^. F-nJSow" i ng 
■Li“ fiei.i : l.^r.hc hc^eeu" the C^|6lkc;5 of 
TJtS Piast (i ICC.L S so : ro fil. Tl ll-mli :K\ ..: Thfl 

PflLriardi of Antioch (sl,c?cs 50/ to ii. lVtefl'.Tk 
As a priiisi b^ y 

Pj!^L Varghe^’K^liciW 

'shifred =ci Geneva, with dL^iWorLd Onvili:: tj feii 
C'rLiTvhrs 'AVC'Q There he headed lKc l>ivKion 
■CjI"; Ecumenieal 

General SecrcT:ir|. p . La:a: . he w'ws a- member ol clic 
Cec;Tra.L Comml: ' : ■■ an-i ■•■! I ill Exr-Licnk? 
Qdjnmiircf of ^^|"! 

one of 

she UN Ga^cjal Ai^emhjy- Sc ..... ■ . -^_- i:< -r. 

:: ;.j'%i'.!:i s! 

;;; : 

i-.T-ri'-:! i'l ]>H.V -hr iVjJIr.u : ■. car, j[ 

waiditi^-cFfiiL 


Ut. t h!0.]- 
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TRIBUTE 


THE HUMAN 
PRESENCE 


■:T.i Siw 


PmjIo> A far Grcgnrios 


+ A constructive compassion. rooted in an 
axici^cit faith, that reaches farther thjn just help 
to those in various forms of oppicisiun and 
helplessness, lo ways at social rt.nructujjng, 
Through □□ rthical-mirTectULii renewal., to address 
p -h* deeper cju^j of chi human tondiiLcm. 

4 The illuminating search forrhe fundamental 
prlneipEes shared by die different religions of che 
Ease, as a possible basis for common 

cutdexstdnding and endeavour 

* A spontaneous mt-erst in natural and sori d 
2 C Iflilws, £S W^h^IL a; in historical picoes^d.5- resulting 
in holistic contributions ti> contemporary 
thought. 

-was not tor other- woridly nsy.u icism 
which ignored man's sinful re-aHty.; nor was Jit 
impressed by secular humanism chaL was 
unconcerned about "chi .source of our being . A? 
tie wrote in his buofcj Cosmic Mp?. 1 Tfc Dpt^c 
Ptwwtce with reference io Lbc- teaching* of 

Gregory of Nyssa^ 'Thought as not. scholastic to 
1 he extent of eliminating the dement of mystery; 
bin then neither 5$ it an uninteLLeciuai] iMyrticiaiii . ' 

Max Gregorios wa.> of course sensitive to the 
need for urgent response to human offering 
compounded by many-sided poverty. Of this, his 
modest effort? for die ^codc-c rushers of 
Tughlakabad in DeEhi and the orphaned bo yx at 
Tjakoda in K.erala are examples. What concerned 
him, more basically h wjs the futility of "swabbing 
Lhe floor wiihouc closing cbe tap h . He wanted Ehe 
socaO’Cconoimc System that regularly reproduced 
poverty, to be altered. This explains his life-long 
interest in politics. He was not in politics but of 
politics, 

Whenever he found time, he dialogued 
with the leaders of boih the poliiicai Right ind 
Left. Not. surprisingly lie had a better wave-length 
wach the latter. He held up a mirror to diem to 
show how India, in pai- ixtdar h was impoverished 
not only foi historical reasons but also by an 
ecologies! crisis and so-called 'secularization 1 '. 

Way badi in 19 7E, he stated in bis bookj, 
TheHjfflmri PtTsen^ The affairs of The world are 
largely in the hands of pfiLhple who a iv expert at 
makmg money, waging war and playing politics.’ 
He proceeded to present An Qrzfmd&x Wew of 
Ndibw. On Secularism, so fashionable among 
some inTthfcctuak, he was e^uDy clear and sharp. 
In a recent essay, he wrote, 'Secularism creates 
communal conflict because ii brucally Bracks 
rehgjcm? identity, while pretending to bernler-am 
cd all religion?. It claims to be neutral towards all 
rchgions, equidistant from Lhcm. but it refuses m 
acknowledge itself as basically j religious ideology 
with a powerful propaganda rnEchine 1 flndia 
International Gent re Quarterly II- j ]995ji 
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Ia hh boot, Lnlightmmmt: Etui jW ll%f 
1 ^89} , he develops a critique \y( European 
Enlightenment. He a*ks the el Lie in ]rt di* (who 
have so easily borrowed from [he liberal 
humanism and the technological civil Nation of 
ihe West) co step back and Take a second look;, 
L We need to Eacc alL three forms the European. 
EnlEghcemneiiT now confronting us- 
ed igh ten mem liberalism, imperialist pragmatism 
jnd socialist hu nanism We have co learn from 

all these, but critically so The bcner valuejof 

European enl ighiencaem are embodied in 
iC^talisin, but we need to deepen them hy putting 
iliezn on a more secure and -more tr-snsocndeniJ 
foundation. We h-sve ihe (spiritual) resources 
hidden iway among ow people to meet ikat 
chdlenge- Th ey are waiting for ±£uut new light 
that can quicken cheir Creativity. This new light 
cannot come from top down. The job of our elate 
1 $ to enable our people to become che eo-authoi* 
of a new cnl igbtenment'. The book was 
acclaimed jai che West, 

Mar Gregorios dad not share the view that 
all religions said, the same ching, but agreed that 
rd igions had common elements. Therefore, inren 
rehgaous dialogue for co-operation had uncapped 
potential. During kii twenty years in Ddhi P he 
lud extremely cordial aatd productive relations 
with che spiritual leaders of ihe Hindu, Eiuddhisi, 
Muslim,. Jain und iakh, religions. 

Mac Gregorios had aai abiding interest in. 
education f which he maintained ihinugh 
children's eas y access to him, through the schools 
run by [he Church, and by interaction with 
educationists, besides working as princapal of che 
E henlogicat College- AEso ? he w*s for reviving 
the tradition of women's active! involvement in 
church affairs. 

The illness during the cEosing years of his 
life sremed to have re-accivptcd his imeresc In 
* hoiascic health and healing". He organized a 
major Enternarionat Seminar in February 1995 
m Suiijku nd near Delhi. 

In the course of his life-long spiritual- 
aasrellectiLal quest with a social purposes Mar 
Gregorios has authored a number of books h 
besides those cited carl lei: The Joy of Ff^adom 
0 Sfi ? and 1 9T7l Thr Gospel oftfx Kingd # m (1 ?r-j,!? 1 l h 
Jftn pTmkm of Mf+a (1272), and A uthorky 

the Qj-dtait /rji- Certain??,' (1975), Truth mthovt 
Tradition? 0/ftl Science jbr unr S&rietiei 
Tl?€ Indian Orthodox Church — Otwi™ 
{1981}, The Msonhig of Diafoniu \T9S8f Light 
ioo bright ff yyjf *nd A Human God f j 993), 

Apia from numerous periodical ankles, 
contributions to symposia aatd encyclopaedia and 
lectures in scores of universities an India and 
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abroad, Mar Gregorio* the chaef editor of the quarterlies, Star of the Ea*t 
(New Delhi) and Purohltan (Kottayam). 

Dr. Pan l os Mar Gregorios lived a full life True to hi$ name, Gregorios, 
he remained ever awake. Yet such was the ambition of the agenda hi? set For 
himself, his work will have to be continued by those who share his convictions 
and interests. There are few countries he has not visited in his search for 
knowledge md ^riendshap. The world vras his neighbour- He ^as profioiern in 
at least a dozen liflgucigirs 3 modern aand andent, uf Aua, Europe Africa 
(Ethiopia). Hk was equally at home in the Ease and the West but he warned 
Eastern enlightenmenL and the critical racioitality of the West to maintain a 
dialectic relationship-, instead o> che Qvenvhclmingone way flow as at presen i 
While he respected critical rationality, he also betieved in revel Jtic-n, in miracle, 
in transcendence The Orthoddi tradition does not We ihese in conflict. He 
wp 5 essentially an ftetivist for peace and justice, scholarship and contemplation 
bem^ only a means to higher social and spiritual goals, He had the courage of 
his Cbristiirt conviction, He cherished freedom for othet^s a 5 mveh as for him, 
He seldom compromised and always forgave. He unmoved by calumny. 
He worked io apian and had link time to- wcte h an kapajaenn: which somecames 
would appear brusque. He hnravhis EimLTaTiitns and did not hesitate to publicly 
Own them, a$ a correaivc for himself ?nd possibly otheis. Until the very end. 
h* worked bird for peace -and uni uy among Orthodox ChTisciany in India. Mar 
Gregorios was a lover of an, □ichitecture and music These were, he would 
^emind^ a paji of the authentic Tradition of Eastrnt Christians. He established 
t-hfi school oE music at che Theological Seminary in Kotcayam and $Lartrd 
the School of Onhodox Sacred Music at the Orthodox Csrttre in Delhi. 

Above alk Mar Gregorios w SE - a seekei of Truth. .And, as he explains in 
an early hook he wrote as a priest. The Faith of Oar F4thm i truth has i& be 
perceived in the light of tridjtiori h in his case, the Orthodox Christian Ir^udirion. 
Even the PfWe (of which he w*s a lucid teneher} has to be undersiood in the 
light of sacrad tradition, ^nd not interpreted at will. It i% only through the 
realisation of tnub [hat peace and justice, fiecdom and eqtialiEy, tiie oneness of 
the human family and harmony between man uid nature c:?n be expected co 
come. Only this way. can ihe Original concept of the word Orthodox - the 
right gloiification of God - find expression In riiis world- ^hat kept up his 
spirirs was his tingting confidence [hat ? 
rue ^irit of truth oomoF^ 
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THEY SPOKE 


w He srood \ip in prophe-cic anger 
dennonic bonders and pernicious dichotorniestS 
humui arrogance matt d between whirr and raj 
whitr races* between Lhp power brokers pud cW 
poor of the world* between pprriarcbal nates \irj- 
abused women* between the custodians of 
majiiiLreatu culture and Lhe aborigi 
indigenous, Whwii Dal' 
order. His fight with tbe a 
Chrimajiity «pct 
a^d wiih its agent? and allies else** 

His Jnedi^toria] self^undc-rst^ndin^ cook _hi 
m^engtr of pf? actio 
and violence 
oi nations and pdture: 


On 2T January, 3997, Father Gregorys friends, ^irr-, jjiJ 
dawtplei githere cosher aL the India International Csiuei'n 
ncJ1:L co P*y homage to the memory id one 
ricst respected intellect unit. SoacWw him wgj), other-, ■.■-cri: 
h " sr odctiTS snd yet Others bad heard of the greathc^ bf'ilijS 
individual who passed sway so silently and pe^jtJ^!T30 
if-okc lj. his vttjoti w r h the av;d inteevsiTy of l:.l poet, tiiti-sirs 
spoke ol fam affection at-Tty is they would about a, fatly r, ^d 
sonit dtbftfs with the serenity of discipLeship. Although 1 wasn't 
there myself [ would like to add a few linej about this incredibly 
uiieri.jtinj’ pet son. Much aj we don't wish to edit even a single 
line o: what iftcy spoke* we are compelled to, due to lack of 
space. Nor are we able to include all the sneakers. 


LrtilJ 

its, victims of our world! 
rrogantly smurf 
idly with icj western branch. 

hare, was fierce, j 
m as aj 

rttar^y places where conflict 
reigned. He flew over many a bo rder 
a.nd became a herald of a 
new order committed ro the cause of human icy. 
Freedom ls the pivotal cstegory in Gregorian 
theology. Freedom according to him, is also the 
Single value far any new civilisation True freedom 
is the creativity to desire to build the good. If is 
veaed point ly in the person and the community 
simultaneously. The rest le^ness t hat one noLtued 
in the person and the work of Fr. Gregorios rrc-tc 
from bis constant search far true freedom. 

Father Gregorios took history seriously Yei 

.. is now being perceived, even 

time are 

of human freedom, and they 
on creativity, 

He cou.d cuiily and most elegantly adapt 
himself to the power shift era - the ever moving 
world! of knowledge wealth and violence at the 
edge of the 21a century as Alvin Tofflcr puts 
it.. ..He wps comfortable wich the proletariat as 
well as with the new oogn itiriat. He had an equal 
passion far our present economic Older and the 
new order of 'sofrnomics' created by all kinds of 
software He found no oonflin fa the shifting of 
worlds. For him* the source of all i j rhe holy spirit 
of God. I quote" It is the source of ill knowledge 
and wisdom* all skill and power. Why should wo 
place human activity, science and technology K 
having a source outside the holy spirit! 1 Of couise, 
science and technology ean bcooin* demonic as 
faith can become demonic. Thi? is so fa physics 
or politics, economics or biology the ch'irch or 
the world. The ruler and the kw-gjvtr, the bishop 
and scLcniLft, the compmtr : echc... gist md the 
spiritual coujisuflfar, all v:fa -be skill and 


some excerpts 


Stscers and brothers, I wish to be silent before the blessed 
memory of my guru, Fz. Gregorfau*, The sm^amfuli which I 
offer now hopefully wj]| not vfafare my inner silence. 

Guru Gregorios had p vision of a place where all the places 
of the world meet. His luminous mind, ever wakeful took wmgs 
and glided into the pussJcd soul of that: place. It was no pUce- 
w -upfp, tor many an onlooker Yet li wps a place pjr cx.c elf etjcr. 
Flesh, blood, earth, freedom, daring, spirit, synergy* CoEniiion. 
struggle, silence* rurbul 
CQinmuiui'Y. Hls, morra] 
jpLe-j^dour of [he gah 
beheld from. 

Those who ddightcd 

■ “I L kuv T" IJ I LUC JJf dij 

prnctfaie Lhrdark edipr, 

Gr^priin iEw^I 


he believed chai whai 
at jcj best, is disLOr^d history, Space jnd 
Lainted by ihe misuse 

1 are sometimes conn rail its 

[jansmii id u* 

ihm expEoded <m cf xhac p]zct? 

™eiT poB-tible angie zi ocict. 

in ihe iEii_n.]ghi piotiejs of itie normals 
nown. the near, were unable, or perhaps unwilling to 
source of all illumination. The basis of 
logical reflection Is the ChristLait affirmation of 
the union of^God pnd humanity in Jesus Christ the incarnate 
son of God. Christ is the pro-toiype of the mediator human being 
-anihroppi maiotkn. The notion of humanity as mediator, known 
to Greek philosophers* came to his Christian vision from his 
venerable teacher Gregorio* Nyssa, the 4th century philosopher 


“7 --J^y middle 
- =■= - hiughey 

-t lujip].: -jtid 

ikuLj sid f 
“ JTtkn^ptidll jttJ 
political 
^JOtLiO^ nttd nor, 

■ ^ imcLpati-on ot 

yAPCn?gg; 
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reli^ous communities. Hence, t he fl ml csll to both side*. Lei us 
■j u iji cti i l ouraeKes on behalf of humanity to turn Lbe course of 
its development from evil to good, from destruction to 
reconstruction, front ugli ntEs to bea uty, from falsehood to truth, 
from bondage to freedom, from gloom to hope, from bm^dom 
to jo> r . Lei us do it toother. Blessed memory lo you, father and 
teacher. 

Reverend KJ[f George - Theologian sind writer 
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food. He also shared with me Ins own concern for 
her, 

] mLsj hi? quiet sympathy. I like to think tJm 
now in between arguing? and jests w s :th dtolvi 
of yore be finds t i me for me. Recently whe n my Fb.D 
thesis manuscript was lost pud then miraculously 
restored to me, a friend remarked 10 me thaT I must 
hflve r guaidJaii an gel. That guardian angd must be 
Father Gregorios- 

Padma Sarangdpditi 


Father Gregorios wre for me a rare friend His scholarship 
and bis intellectual pursuits seemed co give ins attention the 
qualify of a magic wand. Anything be attended to waft 
transformed into vibrant AniitiArLon. He was able lo take ideas* 
t-aee tneir etymology* locate them m various debates through 
history and in current times and inevitably reflect on what he 
regarded the efforts of present philosophers to purge thee ideas 
of their religious, ethical and spiriLual conCrms. Father would 
provoke and draw me into there intellectual adventures with 
him. Sometimes I felt he'd forgotten me as he moved through 
ideas and connections on his own. 

i was just as glad to merely accompany him on ikes? 
pjft^gd'i. But always there was a feeling of Lo.j? for the many 
passages he knew and could not share wicb me and many Other 
se^ker.\ like me who ^ r ould neveT ravel in his: adventure* with 
him. Surely he and people like him should be umvmsally sharing 
their pursuits with students and bringing to the words and idea* 
we encounter, Lbr immediate quality of cheix personal knowledge. 

Fat her Gregorios knew that I was a student of science 
nurtured in scientific rationality., now exploring philosophy and 
SnSicuaJ ftclinc^s. He enjoyed baiting me. Hejrid as much on reveral 
occasions. For Lf there waj erne strong bag he loved to punch, h 
was western enlightenment. I liked sparring with him because 
unlike so many others who proffered arguments, he hit 

below the belt. On my last meeting with him in Tughlakatad I 
was prepared to lake issue wiih him on t he structure and content 
of his argument on SokJ and Weinberg. But that day, after he 
enipu red after ? he progress of my Pb_D_ he was mu re inclined to 
discuss Plotinus'? theory of the soul. With his few well chosen 
observations be had soon recruited me gladiy into another 
philosophical adventure, 

I often felt that [ was witnessing in him an enormous 
struggle and resdes&ncss. I pointed out Tohmion several occasions 
that chough he constantly challenged Lht mind-body dualism, 
he himself abused his body as a donkey treating it a* a vehicle 
fm hi? words and deeds. He laughed heartily when hr heard this 
and continued to puke fun At his own body's Inabilities, Bur 
Lntre whs in the last two years, a great impatience with himself 
■and Ins inability to write and travel. He liked to recount with 
great amusement and detail all the non-allopathic creaimem he 
undbruiok in rapid succession. Each nne began with faith and 
hope in their miraculous recovery. Their (rcaimem rarely lasted 
iheiT whoEe course. They provided much mirth during and 
afterwards. At these times as At other timet, what he specially 
looked forward to were Java's vL$i^ because they were full with 

disapproval for hi?- latest fadss concern for Ins health and good 
m,*- MOJ ftWRCHlH? 
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I did not know Father Gregorios for ;l very long 
time h about eigfu to ten yeans, but it wj* impossible to 
know Jnm even a little without bemg struck by the 
man he was. I w’as brought up by Jesuits so the 
Christian environment was very familiar lo me. And 
often he would discus? his concerns, his theological 
beliefs, iraditions and things of that sort. I came across 
his presence M the SPfC MAC AY gatherings with 
students, musicians and arrive?. One of his great 
compliinrsagRinsf SPIC MAC AY was chat everybody 
who performed there were old people. What about 
the young } He wod^Hise the que||igin ? The fact is. 
that there is a. Credibility aboi^hem having 

lived the time ^hey have and ft I? chait the children 
were being exposed to, 

Fa:k- Gregorios used ro mingle wftfttJicm' with 
a kind of lAug""bet^fun H sojuStimes kmled fidtbtu 
tt wasn t sample, jnnocum. It waso Epn for Ip s iaki 
^%^wSh Cp^porei 

aiiininlsti^d in^^pa A rense likt a ^^E^^PTto 
Icav: a trace ^uiL-ci^st l L hai'fcriew hi^i^TO^ 

Very oftejt h while speaking zp scudeni^, he would 
touch upon wdll-knuvs^ i^mL^pts through parables 
like the prodigAl son Ope OE : the points I remember 
with vivid kis^H^mphasjs be pi aced on 

:: ;;|his wt)l ^uown pariiMe. r md 

diiappuar^d ^nd anot her bo^ who stayed at honljt iml 
^^l^raRer his paAflh^ he ihoup. This otherl^^^^ 
when he returned after, many yeirs of presuitiAbly 
wasted life* canj||||i^^ ebaft his father 

Cuttmg 0 fatted cilf to oclel^atc hi* return And 
the yoilpj^ little hdy who had^tay.^l at home 
ocn«plAi|^^»y yw hav^d\mn giv^n me 

a small lamB -so thaL E-iilh ight feAst^^Sft^^^^Lcnds. Bui 
this hoy who had 1t]f you for so many y^-ir^ how can 
you ceUbrare hs reLum |q keenly ? His answer was 
very strange. J 1 l- siaid this re;..' 1. h*.: SFlC.pfACAY 
students At Midr-is and I ray dils with dtftght- He said 
the boy had taken put his^^^J^rhe line, 

wal kod <?ot, tested the world and caijie lMk_ Hr knew 
everything there was LO ^,kp.o^;^ :: H<Was£i a t talkmi- 
fncun b^ilivf And all beliefs arc flnqJly fal ^-unless they 
become experienced- 

Dr.kdghava R. Me non 
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stmmars L n uanj, even mougn ne snared my ruoc scepticism *= 
regards their vdue. And then h* would laugh, gtnl\y wcci 
together at three seminars At least: at che end of one of them 1 
™ somewhat alarmed when, with quite a serious fi«* h he said 
th?t he hvid a great complaint against me- When ] asked i^pn- 
'whaL?' he said 'you just don’t give rue an opportunity of 
di-r&greeing with you in any major way/ 

]q all the years of my association with him* there was not 
on.r instance when he would have expressed his disapproval 
harshly. *^ell, he (nr she) got lost somewhere! 11 , was the 
mrudmum expression of his intellectual disappointment. 

Neither did I ever h^ar him, even in private conversations 
wiih me, intention any of ihe famous persons aU over the world 
he knew well. And 3 deeply respected him for that reason ii 
well. It w*$ only from somebody else that* co give one ux&mple, 
I learnt of his several meetings with Michail Gorbachev. We 
don't know in what degree he contributed to the moral wilE 
behind Gorbachov's perestroika. I hope chat somebody 
somewhere will write that story. 

Bishop Gregorios couched many live* intimately, mosr 
of rhem Hindus even u the fiirt meeting. That he did,, not by 
bishoply preaching* but by his compassion and understanding 
Some centuries ago. there trved, in Varan wh a Muslim weaver, 
one of the the greatest mystic saints that the world has known: 
Kabir. Kahir, loo, was a laughing philosopher In one of hks 
famous ^<Aw h he said 

Ttfrfl it ■'ii ti ^pn 
uH A 
mu TrT TTl 
^ ifl tin, i i 

Father Paulos Mar Gr^prios spoke, wrote, and lived irw. 
The lift lime I saw him was in the' auditorium of India 
International Centre in New- Delhi. Although he w 3 ? not at ail 
wdl, and could move about only in a wheel ehaar, he had come 
to hear die second of my two lectures on 'Jwwttp Vivek^mand 
d7td WoTwen— Tb£Ln4n& I^dk^^-That w^sperfeot^ our 

last meeting* i it a lecture hall, even as our first meetin g bad been* 
was m a lecture halh I will always remember him wit h gratitude 
for his friendship and affection. 

C baixrvedi Bitdrznath 


I met Father Gregorius for the first time, in 19^ 
« a Symposium on certri n aspects- of the Vedanta, chat 
was organised by the Department of Philosophy of 
the University of Madras. I fell great I y drawn to ward? 
him; w-ent up to him; and cold him how much I 
adnuredthe chrity of what he said it the symposium, 
when so much else there wtb so confused. H* said the 
same thing about my talk. and promptly invited me 
to dinner that flight- He was staying with Mt*. Sarah 
Chanda, his hostess in Madras- Afcer we settler! down 
with a drink, I asked him if philosopher* ever laughed. 
- WI, this one doe^T he said. And he prowdrd to 
prove it. He laughed so heartily that his whole frame 
shook; aitd since he continued to laugh, his hostess 
boohed a>mewhai worried, uncertain about the effect: 
the visitor hadproduoed upon Father. But he quickly 
assured hrr that he was fine. 

I met him again! in New Delhi, when I moved 
m 1993 from Madras to Gurg*em h practically a suburb 
town of Ddhi- He gave me some of the books that 
he had written,, and I read rhem with much 
excitement, for they breathed a clearer air than do- 
many of the books wri< ten by academics, and I found 
in them many of my own thoughts, too, 

If yon want to understand a person* in the 
true meaning of that word, you have to exploit what 
his or hei, concerns ^e, which are not merely stated 
concerns but what m actual fact govern che person's 
life-energy; and you have to know the nature of the 
conflicts in his, or her* life Not the f^rf/egae of 
conflicts, but their naiure. Only when you 
understand these two, can you claim that you know 
the pmoni 

During a long evening winds Fat her Gr^gcrios 
spent ai my house, I asked him w r hat che nature of 
conflicts in, his life has been. He smiled, and said: 
+: Sincc you know whai my concerns are, you can 
imagine the kind of conflicts I would have had/ That 
is all that he said on the subject. 

His Concerns are expresfaxi in hi* ^vorks, which 
people, especially the young* should study. It Ls most 
unfortunate fhac cbey are not known in India as 
widely as they should be. They' are better known in 
the West He knew Indian traditions of thought, 
paicicuEarly Buddhism, quite at thoroughly as he 
knew western thought. He was cricical of che 
eighteenth-century Enlightenment, and f poke of the 
earlier Eoligb tenmenc m Indip, that of the Buddha, 
he was equally critical of the path thu western 
Christianity had taken: and he spoke of the eatlier 
Christianity that was much closer to the teachings 


One of che larger pleasures of editing a marine like 
THE EYE ar? the Eriendships thaL you grow with Lt. Like a 
good friend the journal leads you by the hand to untold 
adventures, And so THE EYE Ud me to the 'advent ure" called 
Father Gregorios. In course* of rime ill three of us bee ante good 
friends, Fpt her, tho maga^me and I. 

1 was charmed by the t winkle in his eye as he unleashed 
one provocation after another. He threw a young twenty three 
year old friend wialty oft guard as he asked him just is scon as 
he met himj, * Dc^ you ever cemeraplale on the naiuir of reality 
? Not even a hello - I was fascinated by the wjy humour with 
which he deflated bombast ai ponderous meetings - in fact the 
very revered looking priest wiih Lae flooring white beard wa^ 
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- -ays 1 augjhun^ Ever. when [ saw him behind his large desk, hi? 
r- ly rav^d by cancer, a mooch before hirS dc«th h I stopped 
..s^ening to h irti for a whole five m inutes as I admi red Ins wrinkle 
ree ]ice. In tacts every time I him I felt convinced that there 

- as m n re w this mar. that the world knew. My only regret w^ijs 
- i- l didn’t know him for Song enough for him co cell me all. 

Every time E met Father, \ -w*s charged with a fresh burn 
■ -nspirFcion. He tugged at my inertia and pessimism and made 
— - -am in go back *nd wi>rk border, So much so thai 1 began co 
seek him out every time I fete tow. And he never faded mtn | 
— amd 1 iwij- feeling ps if I had smoked the best cannabis in ihc 
cotmiry ! 

Father Gregorios was our Father, to oJ] of us at THE EYE. 
The unbearable sadness that I felt at his death wrj only mitigated 
:y ihc faci t Lust he had seen and was happy with the Last issue of 
journal in which we had published his article and also thai 5 
-Mi able eo lake to him some hoc spinach soup. Hii poor 
rud^ yearned Eor a different taste even as h is body was snacked 
ov tilt disease. 

Fatherand gum, we remember you most respectfully and 
dedicate [hi.-. :s .vjlu tij you- 

Rukrmm Sekhar 



H istory aties[s [he fact that Eurnpe crewed world history, 
k is into thai history h imo the vonex of European 
civilLwlon,. that all nation.: are now inescapably drawn; 
Asia, AFrica, Latm America, North America, Australia, the 
:dand.\ of the Pacific and the Caribbean. 

We in Judin are no different. We can boas[ abou[ our ancient 
civilisation, millennia older than ehat of Europe. Etn when under 
Pandit Jaw ah aria! Nehru's Inspiring leadership our nation chose 
in identity a it was that of a 'sovereign* democratic! secular, 
social is[ republic'. Every one of those five words his Its origin 
in European riv ilisatio&i and history; we have difficulty even in 
c mnshting these ■concepts into any of [he Indian languages. Today 
^psdrilly, when the dreaded speare of communalism rta^s its 
ugly head, threatening once again to divide Our nation :m the 
basis of rel gion s nd region , we cling desperately co ihe Nebruvian 
heritage and commitment n> a '.tetalpi nation'. ^'e ^re menaced 
by both communal ism and regionalism, bu[ ii ls the First that 
friglueitius more. Communal ism is fired by religious fanaticism,, 
while regionalism is driven by geographies! parochial asm. We 
use ^kirly that religion is a much more powerful and explosive 
source of emotion [ban geography js or can he. 

We wish to held on to the concept ot geography or region as 
a basic pdiitjual prmeLple. Otherwise ill Kic wiiuLlI h« no sense 
in seeking a specific Indian national identity. India is, after all, a 
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geographical region, and we know that at preyen i thai grogra 
phlcat region, with its history, culture and interests, has to he 
che basis of our Indian identity. "Wa are thus reluctant to pbjure 
geography as a political principle! so we readily make concessions 
and adjustments to regional demands front within the country 

When it comes co rcLigious adherence, however, we locally 
and vehemently deny religion « * political principle though in 
practice much of our politics remains communal, based on reli- 
gions cur cast* adh^renoe. Our founding fathers did nor fuily 
abjure religion as a political principle. We recognise the schedut 
ed Cfttttj as worthy of preferential treatment, not on the basis of 
their economic condition but their rehgIous adh^-renee ■ Our 
presidential ordere and Supreme Court decisions hove upheld 
the ann-s collar principle that a member of a rdigioiLj minority 
caste loses all his privileges when he changes his rehgion, from 
Hindu u> Christian or kta^lim- V*nc>b«iks and candidates are 
still assessed on che basis of religious or caste adherence, and 
politi-tawns claiming In belong to the most secular parties have 
no contpuncc ions about this ami-secular approach. 

^'hilc theoretical opposition to mixing politics and religion 
Is fairly wideipread In the narion^ it b the uv-l lured elite;, who -are 
most concerned about our secular idencity as a nailcm. They 
feel more ii home In a secular than in a mult irreligious 
atmosphere. On the ocher hand, dtey ate unconsciously 
app rehentive thaL I f a non-±eeulai, non- identity prevail, 

they may ose cheir position of privilege. And cheu itaimng 
mifces it easy td affirtu setufar values as universal. Litde do they 
realise rh^t by domg so they are being suched Into the von&x <if 
3, ^orld-dcmi nating wnenern civilisation whhin which there is 
httle ch±nca of uidependtinL j^iaerlng nr piipi ir.g. 

But even among rhe elite, cheie is very little philosophical or 
fundamental reflection ahou.L what ' :^euul ar’ c >r 'sorialisF reslly 
means, b^ost are sac isfied wic h slogans like "no mixing of religion 
in politics 1 , ' ecfiality before the law', 'distributive justice 7 ! "human 
rights', and so on, without sharing die Emopeaii experience and 
reflection which ltd to the formulae ion of these conceprs and 
slogans. 

If there is an elitt culture h it is comp rised of chrce basic streams: 
{!) civil ieivims, a^ardemicj and! professiu nats j (ii) the rising 
business and commercial elite co whom "success' is the highest 
criterion of morality; aud (iii) those who desire, because it is 
possible, co gee a larger share of the mareriai pioduct and tJjus co 
enjoy ^ highp- level uf hourgeuis onmEom and gratification. It i^ 
such an elite that passionately postures in favour of a ' secular 
idtntily’, often while secretly extending patronage to one's own 
religious group if &udi patronage will yseld raiionabl^ public 
rtlw-ioits vihe, 

For the musses of our people, particularly ui mral regions, this 
much vaunted quest for a secular identity sounds hollow and 
appears inauthentic. The excepilon i$ wkefe-checoramuiust parties 
have been ^t work for some time, and have sought io ere jte u. rie%- 
identity to replace thdj religious ot communal identity - namely, 
the proletarian ideodiy and the corporate unity of rhe dispossessed 
and the iti arginal i^J_ Inthc Endi?n rural hase^ this new prolet 5 iiiau- 
peasanc identity has made only limited headway - In Eengil, Kerala 
and Andhra Pr^tfash mostly. T^hcrc the communal identity is 
dominant, that ^s, in the Hmdi-Hmdu belt, or among the Isfanuc 
3r fe d Sikh minorities with their growing sense of being overwhelmed 
and marginalised by the maturity LOm-muriaiy, K’ljgious -self- 
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unde«Utldm E (Islamic or Sikh) seems i more powerful n^ilirerj t&i*e™l. VkjjGIl pin our hopes on a BBtte-in iriatod pros™, 

&f P “P ] :_ Ch “, cJ * “ 3cm ^- Mg' ™i*6 ife twenty-fu* sb a mds^o-inl nat 

Th * tour large ®‘»nty communities, j.e. h ik£' ' Mud ims, Wfc formulate dreamv. I milFflCTirAr ^Hnr-ar Ij-i nol nl^ in « 


LLLLLiiiiuv oiuununifiK, l,C, h C h _ JVJLi£Jim5 K 

Sikhs, hurijatu and tribal s, seek to masi two f-er^eived forces ic- 
upkeep ihcir &wu identity. Ou the pj*c- liandihcie k pressure in 
■cryopt them into a Hindu cuhu re, xgazrui- w bJeh c hey muse affirm 
iltci^ Muslim or Sikh oj dJis ^r tribal ideoriry. On che ocher 
h^nd, cbey see lEx* advice of a secular identity as a chieat to the 
«H-gioirt or tribal ideality whiffrtjiey feel is et^nd-d to maintain 
as their own. The ta^/ara-ness &r dutitovz ss of die or 

for cn*t aacc, Li impossible re* maintain without a religious 
identity. 

It is an this conceal that we Look si Ind-i-a’* qu esc for a new 


formokre. partly, imprajctic^ educational plans lo rr^di 
tha^gqal in altotle more than a decade. Meanwhile, Eofors, 
BhLw^ndi aud E'bcjpd blister our eyelashes and mak* vision 
c CKn fu 3 E ^InL^^cd. The Himalayas get progressively denuded, 
our ticks fester ymh poverty and pollution, and out countryside 
languish** in k^hargit stagnation. Politics falls prey io 
arise ocratie prSflW|^^Mirj archal Leadership, regional 
paiodhLaJbm , ]jfhgujsm n £oirftnunalisin and a scramble for power 
chac brook* no moral reins] 

5till me talk about a*eplar identity based on European hheril 
values as c he xn - idoce cq' Jl qj^prslflcms. "Whai eke c*n we dor 


identity and Europe's quw few a^^e s^ptable, more ^ else wk » k*k? Jo dnaa>Ti> Japan? Thesugg^ 


umced, le$y wndemnableEutop^ari identity, For 
Europe coo is itot as sure of its identity today a? 
lc was in i he Hays y, r hcn European culttiTal 
superiority was hardly questioned. Such 
questioning as existed was either from the 
Chinese sense of tratlinojial cultural superiority* 
■ot from the Arab perception that they were 
being overwhelmed by European; eivi]ri*tiqji 
though in the pasc their cav][]SH lo n had beeit 
superior co that of Eu rope; or fmm the tnbre 
ambavaknt, smug. Sometimes obsequious, 
sometimes assertive, bur usually backward- 
looking Indian civilisation. The European 
civilisation had hoped cbm secularisation was an 
inexorable and irreversible process and that 
t bereEore all religions and -md tural resistance to 
Lt would btf overcome by the oceanic power of 
modern science and the technology based on It. 

Things do nor look that simple any mote. 
No nation oi region in the worid ls so jure of 
it* identity any more. In t he process of ununig 
the world and upsetcing non-European identities* 
European civtUsstLon has lost its own nervr 
F^ason h having revoked against auchority and 
tradition, comes to feel something lacking in 
itse1f h something that make* its once majestic 
stajtceof self-sufficiency now Leiok weak, pwhetsc 
and on the veigc of a breakdown The European 
Enlightenment which came wich a blaze of light 
chat bEuided wuh its cntensiiy, is now giving w*y 
to the twilight that warns of the night's 



here , let us look cveiywherc, but Lee us 
concenc^ate fir^t on ctso aspects: on r h r 
European Enlighteumcnt from which we seek 
to derive our A&cubn liberal values- and on our 
own Indian under-standing of EnlighKncnemE- 
tke way miciaLed by the greatest frrniu* India 
ha* ptoduced and whom the world has. received 
■■f a lighjj thr Buddha. LeL uj look at our 
Own t raditib it of enl ighten ment, be it H indu or 
Buddhist, and see if it can still .shed some light 
on our path. Let u-S understand the dialectic 
between tbc-se two und^rstPndings of 
cnlighccjinbcnc. Pcrh?p: we wilE end up more 
coufupd lii^n before. But out oE darkness Light 
mi| spring forth^not the cwihghL Lha| ushers 
m the nighc, but tbl erne which marks c he dawn. 

India's que*t foi an identity and Europe's 
sjuesc for its identity arc not isolated from each 
ocher. The twain must meet at 3 cross-roads from 
which all of us can Eind new paths forwurd 
Neither India nor Europe is final. Ic is humanity 
jbat must find ic* way. India must not bhncfly 
.follow Europe's way, but should le-un f^n-m its 
successes and ic* errors; this may hcLp nor merely 
to find ourowit indeprndenc wuy, but Jsrj m be 
a small beacon chat iigbes the path ior all nations 
Hid tegions of humanity co find their various 


lm]|n\ quPNt l>or J111 iptxr cor Lts identity arc not isolated from each 
identity and Ewrofife^B o|her The twain must meet at a CrossToad* from 

4|ne«i fnr Ith Idkn^Uv which all of us can Eind new paths forwTurd 

iitft frti m. Neit her India nor Europe is final. Ic is humanity 

0a«h The tn nin l ^ 111 muii * ^ nd it* way. India must not blindly 

muMi meet at a rruffN- fallow Europe's w ay ? but should leatn fritm 
mad R frum wblcfa all succtsses Hidit*erior^ this may K-rLp not merely 
of us- i^an fl ml tt^w to find ourowit independent wuy, but dsrj tb be 

pa(it§ furward. a small beacon chat sights the path for all nations 

.^^ilher ludlai nur ^"'d regions of humanicy co find chair various 
Fiin.|ir is, (Inal. It Is I] ^Y*- 

humanity thuf must V6 sortiftimej ]ook ait Euiop^'i way 3 

find its way, bit tarshly, Li it tiuit Ijlt to condemn no/ to feel 

5upfir j Kj]|- f Ttifre seems to he no w^ay forward 


approach- The State, on which the Enlightenment placed m och' Without learning irSm £mope and thanklully receiving much 

hope to reshape human being? to order, hu failed to deliver the i dl^what that lltileoniitient has eostflbuted to httman.ty. In 

jood:. EducPt ion, the other pillar of hope of the Enl igjatfirtnient , /eeelvinp that wj,tli gratitude we d^, not want to cease being 

also has faded to bring erdightenmeni. Logic and experiment or dtpelv^We must receive also &£ our not so 

mttOEial iJm-empincism, which is the heart of modem Science, pal^and that with id]- Europeans indiided. We embark on 

cannot Lead ^s into t he hean of truth, i| flow seems. Science and a lo^k. notVcrely ar the Europeacf Enlighienment, hut also m 

Kthitology, the new messrih, seems to have been captu red by the European psyche which has experienced Lhat Enlightenment 

the demn ns Of war and profit and t h reatens to engulf humanity Thai we' ni igjit help Europe' ereHpe t hat 'decay of the Wea f 

in a global catastrophe. 'I love chat pJnLojop by which raises up that hecjjrophei? of gloom, fjrbnt Oswald Spengler to Jean Paul 

huTUiuaty ? h DidcrQi hjd said; bur Today philosophy mn* jwav 
from humacricy and its concern*, to p]^y trivial games with 
language and logk. Euiofie is bewildertd, chough sh? finds tka^ 
hand to a^mii. It is in this oout^xt rhac India soskt a secular 
Ldcnihy, j^cienlsd on European viluei too easily ssnjnicd co h^ 

IA 1 HE £YE a viiilCefi Rird mtvf rcnl 


5 utrc ? Juvfp prmeted for Crtiturie*, and peehap.i cursives 
from wJkjrtg i^to the gjed m ar B d darkness, liefom w* do 
it m^y h|Lp to be ^le*rer abouc wkac we m*an by idenihy, 
wcuhi or otherwise, -Whiic Joes Indian icefiury or European 
idencky me^u^ 


m.* m.i 
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A DISCUSSION BETWEEN DR* PA U LOS 
M AK GREGORIOS AND PROF, 
RUDOLPH DE UPPE 

Excerpted by KV Sl-ngll 

I was a young Ph.D. research scholar at Ja^aharlal Nehru 
University (fNU] when I met him die first time: □[ the 55th 
Session of the All 1 nd-i^i Philosophical Congress held &i 
Utkal University, Van! Vihar., Bhuban.cshvar from 2S- 
}DDecembcr, 19S3. Sinc^ then I hive been meeting him in 
virions national and inCsnurtional seminars. The following 
article ls an interesting discussion between two gre at 
philosophers of the ^orld, Father Gregorios and Pro £ Rudolph 
De Lippe. 

Prof. Rudo!f dr Lippe was born In 1957 in Rerlin-H^ 
had a Masws in National Economy and was a Doctor of 
History. He was deeply involved with palming and the t r-^. 
After years ^ith a publisher and later? ™ic h Alain Dan ie Ion's 
International Institute for Muhc Traditions of the World? he 
became a philosopher - He ^rote a history of the human body 
iff ihe Renaissance in elo^e association ^ith Theodor W. 
Adorno. He is a pracr itioner of the S^rTen tr-adit ion of Count 
Kiri fried Durckheim since the early sixties. Consequently his 
research. in modern occidental thought and. practice acquired a 
comparative character. He pursues anthropological aesthetics 
in the ^mn-EtLroc^ntric mode and applies it to matters of our 
time. He was one of the first fellows of the Institute of Advanced 
Study in Berlin and is the initiator and director of the inter- 
euLtural exchange Ktri jumpers LtctzirgA ort M&tt&r tif oitr 7u?re, an 
official contribution to the World Decades for Cultural 
Development by UNESCO. 

TO, 4 nlO 3 M&RGKiOSI 


HOW- REAL IS REALITY ? 

Fattier GREGOR 1C6 

The words "real" and "realily 1 do not have exact 
equivalent in the Indian languages. 

Sanskrit has many words like ScE y^ iMsthsv#, yfidhrtnlkt 
and pfTfamwrBta, but their meanings do not come from the 
same category itrueturu « 'reaEand ’reality". The Oxford 
Advanced Learners Dictionary gives me the mining of ' real" 
as existing a$ a thing or occurring as a fact; not imagined or 
supposed; not imitation, but gen mne; and of "reality 1 as r he 
qual i ty of being real ; all C hat is nr ah the real world as contrasted 
with ideals and illusions. 

These mean i ngs arc developed in the context of secularism, 
which denies any knowable, Lransuendrnt or eternal realm. 
John Pe^ey wanted to abolish the dualism of God and 
Nature, affirming only a sdhexistent. sdf-suEficitut Nature 
as ultimate reality. To be loyal to the temporal? one had almost 
to be hostile to the transcendent, or at lease shnuld ignore ii 
In th.LS context the ‘real 1 is Lhe statural, that which is available 
to scientific knowledge, what is not so available being r^gjutW 
as nut real. Wh^t i$ therefore called ’reality 1 is the natural 
order or things, to the exclusion of the transcendent. 

In the Indian tradition! the natural order or pmkn r 
cannot exist without dependence or continence; it cannot 
he .sel f-ejnstent or ffel (^sufficient . In the earliest tradition of 
the Sankhy* f, wc notice the concept of nmfaprakrt? or 
'fundamental nature" as an inverted tree with the trunk and 
the branches mani fe$L to us? (i ,e. ^hile the roots jemam 

in the unmanifest or the avyaki, a. The Bbagai.'&dgita (ai? S r v tS) 
puis ch* ancient S&nkhy* doctrine in the mouth of Lord 
Krishna: 

A t ■yjkttfd vyaktays f nsr&$: p m bbtfvxt rj iityalbt ragm m * 

Rdlh n^fl£ir7tf pTt2 1 iy<z*? tfx tat r& ivunryahn i u ybafte . 

FrOttl tht- cfet pi! [i'.u t ij rfl^npjfef OT??iCJ to 1^7 i^i h the 

df inning of dvr. IP&eTJ fJ*r nighi tame s (all ihi7t^) fl.\72i- !^ck 
in fit ihr itv oil! iL 

The Indian tiadit icm thus dues not conceive of a static 
universe as ‘reality’. Nor does it see ‘reality 1 *s ^if-Gufficient 
andselE^contaiiied. ^'e see the whole of it as a process, pan of 
it manifest a.nd part unicLarjifesi . We ar e ourselves parr ot it, 
our very cousciousitess s arises out of the manifest ot 

t^akia and arises a_i i temporary’ phenomenon ^iihin the 
manifest world. Both subject and object are equally aspect 
of this parsing w^uld. 

We do make a distinction between two bask levels of 
reality or truth - p^martbikasatt^ and vyjvdfterikaiiilta, cu 
ulcimute rr^th and working reality. The distinction was 
developed by Nagajjuna and very i^uuh used by Hindu 
thinkers of the Adwii 4 or non-dualist school. In ultimate 
reality there is neithej ume noi space, neiLliKTfoTm nor n^me, 
*nd therefore no change or differentiation. What the West 
calls "reality" is for the Indian tradition! parL of the 
or fflmwi"&3wXte h a creat ion of Lhe hum an 
congeio^s-rt^s under certain aindititins. Ultimate repltty is 
j^,i t j -e u /rf T j d ^ srf ■ rrfjt c erf . i.u wit hout di fferences 
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HO^ REAL IS REALITY i 
Rudolf de Lffpe 


In kd. h-v^, Prpf Rudolf dc Ltppe p 
l hrmgh the theory ef knowledge <&td 
tivilimio r^rfFT dottUTi c^kriWy 

W tfjffrcf, iWJaJWrart/.r' p B j- 
oruttird, Wen^ia&7ttlmto7riwbKhki$cc 
Plh?r opitom ^ho r^ .>?T,5Kf 
WuhV 1 ™/j*y should he 
Sflfctararidf 

T> Eiliiy *5 5 modfim 


the question W" Iwrt V 

:o?tjffl£7j jtfrtf J pfp jPmiLC^ 1 [if?. Modem ^ 

ir/tf cortcepz of -W W%, tit/Jrit+i' 
rjfMi^ W e inv, iwsed on factt* W target- ^ 

'O' OjWKWi fftw jlferB nut A 

c/j,WE7tip0n^ c/' KCrf/rEy iw r:injV-»- fo Jari^F UvW 3>*ptf iT.Jflee 
gpi™ in the fttofraf of tfejr rel&iion j (?mo^ jJ 

concepts of reahsies - H-P Singh 

moept is ibc niaoer Lil ttfuivalctit do ^eison (paraJM 
|"t tQ tti€ problem of sub^ci W objectivity). Bipedal |y 3 jn. r nuclcarphysit*, 
Vr^Jity cannot have ?n LdcniiftabU and Iwalisabk object. The term 
T-caLcy ' has b^eu .ih ^no. L> jji.'iJ lc'l ijLL^rjUjJii physics. *0m 

L« us look at the beginning of eke 'Mental Eri, I shall illudracc it with 
[wo Craek myths- Perseus, and tbr Med km: j?v AfiVrorttf G/amr,? and Oedipus jnd rf 

T^t fa rtf /Wj £^, In rhe fim mych a there wert two r "^ 

friezids.Onc of them met i girl one day and sdd to his friend, “Today, I met a " v f 
giii - she was so be?u.tifuL glamorous and awesome, lHj[ I could noi see h* j-_ n 115 c 
T he friend said. \ gLve you this mirror and ‘when you meet ike g£rl next, place 4 

this cnaiTOr in such a way than when you look into che mirror* you actually see 0nc: 

the face of the £xl . Seeing realicy wither ladng it * In the ^cond myth* Oedipus ^ ' 
H T ell me of a ueuiure moves with [Wq lees in the morn! n? L w[ th four to ^ 


Father Gregofiost ^TtU, Shankiii, the 
Advaica Vtd^nUn, has advoeaicd three^ravtj.-mrfs: 
pTXtyakfhiit dnurntn and *pta vatha 7ixh and 
likewise he has developed three reabdes: 
vytfvdhiirik, pfrtibtMnkd and par^^rthik^. 


Nara^inh^ dwrfrfK of Vishnu emei^od - someihLng, in b«tw«a. NigarjisaA had a sked i ^fjtioji. “by »hkli 

In ihc ff un*work of rarionaJjaL reality , is can be said, ' There is one realiiy P riWnjn<ti , ii'n; ?| I y our pramatias derived 5 " Th ia 
vhi^n U identifiable and ^6C&^■st^^^CIabLc , . II his cantajiijr as a condition for ^.' UMC i on i 3c|jeL Jsad niitd a^auiat Kant ~ 

reconsinjaion. It is measurable in space srld time as esvo independent paradigms. ^ whJch caM ^r>' m alt our Latcgories deduced? 
It hai, facts as opposed lo fiction (belief vs. knowledge}. It is taigpujiicnted and back, l w«r parricipatnig in one All 

has pramtcibility.' India Philosophical Congress In the Executive 

We have n> accept vinues of otherness against global universaJjam. To fleeting a discu^E[>n toot place on why Indian 
open rooms for the in-between that has been subdued* aligned, forgotten and P^'l OK5 P^> P li UOL popular? I replied chat it wa* 
annihilated i n the cosmc, religious, communal, intei-subj-rctive, phi-siologicil 30 C '* T , 0 ^ ^ rom ouir vyayaburihefati* that 
and other realitie}'. the soul of the world lives through the encounters of its caono-i pne^etit it This is what our 

Creatures - the ocher reality - play {Uia) „ Love, esteem and dignity ate the crtwHa ™&de mists are doing. They deny everything 

loi material needs, supplies and production. And freedom is the existeotia] p b aT ^ unpresentable and are mil trying to present 
C-f h uJUdiL b^Lng^i. Unpr^STFlCablc. LlizL is Lkq^ -whole- Df^bkcci. 
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Ler_ me say that llw ILDTu m of mOVCUlCEH Lrt, Lhin^s 
and events h 15 already bc^n abandoned by the 
A man js bere And he has no go lo ike USA , 
Already m movement has taken place. In dance, 
i'W instancy [he snul im-ltes [he unruaitifest to 
manifest in elf through gestures and 
expressions. Peuple transform their tvh ulc life on 
i he basis of certain sdh™liMrion. Kabir ot ih* 
Buddha! for instance. Budha Tvas neither an 
sggressive nussionary nor a crusader hut *n 
enlightened^ Irind-heartfid man- In meditation, 
Buddha ded not the realize the Absolute but be 
certainly realized some movement which 
enlightened him. So he developed the ide-a of 
pratiryasmudpuda - dependrittly oo- originating. 

Dr. R.P Singh Aar m remnehand 

ticking ft fhVj Delhi for the last eighteen years, 
fie is the anchor of four books: A Critical 
FjuSTTtiftatw Ti of Immanuel Kant 1 * Philosophy, 
Kant and Hegel, Dialectic of Reason and 
Philosophy: Modern and Postmodern. He ha± 
published irr-m unities m ihe Philosopher *j f niter, 

■ he Philosophy Documentation Cfrjrre,, Bowling 
Green State Umversity\ USA 




t The current upsurge of mindless iiolencc in oar societies may he lean in part due 
to thffo^diemical^fiion of the- body and brain. 

I To Hop thinking and stars feeing ml! is a very- cm raitve technique 

ft The scientist in tlw white coat ts noir a surrogate of the priest in zhe black cassock. 

^According to the conception of our ancestors, the highest form of knowledge which 
ennobled wan was contemplative kmy&bdge. Is m ot? the hath of this knowledge 
that the htghestform of religions lift m conceived. Bat in the new conception (of a 
technological civilisation), zhe kigttiit form of kn&udedge a that which gives man 
the greatest mastery over the forces of nawre, 

IThe chariot ofttman development has gained tfflrmentitm hut seems to be running 
amok without a chat career- No On r scows able either to mp it or get it hack on 
course. 

ftOkrrsL wai both Wfl-c and female sn one. Mao tnoji mediate oot by eliminating 
zhe feminine qualities and replacing them with masculine ones or vivo He 
must becom&By human in it male-female may fty the combination and sublimation 
pf all male and female charmerittks of human nature. 
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W hen iht world began, Erilima, lLij treat or * tried to product.- living creatures, bu£ they failed 
to rfcpioduoe ihetnselves,. since he 1 ml neglected lo create women. Unable to ed!vc his 
problem, Brahma ssked Shiva 10 help him, Shiva took lIil- form of an androgyny [nuking 
the left side of hi? body into a woman; the two parts 'separatees merged Ln sexual union h and produced 
ah hvisg creatures. 

The pliLlosoukical import of the Ardhanaiiihwara farm ls Lhc idea than the male and female 
principles are inseparable and ever found icgprherm cosnrinlQgj p 1 II also represents two fundamentally 
opposite cosmic fo pHwska and/™bw which are constantly dru wu together to embrace and fuse 
wltli each other but separated by an intervening saris. According to later mytliolo£y p Parvrii became 
half of Shiva 7 ? body. One reason for this is h as legend woLsld have Ll, jhgt Shiva once embraced her so 
closely, in gratitude for her having fed him when he tailed to get any food by begging that their 
bodies merged inLo one. The second account stales that the- sage Bhringi had Liken a vow to walk 
around only Shiva m worship, refusing. 10 inchide ParvitiL In order to thwan Bhringi's atiempL, she 
persuaded Shiva, to let their bodies merge into in androgynous form. Bhringi was equally firm in his 
resolve and assumed the form of an insect and hored a hole through the middle of the couple. The 
third account says that in order ro prevent Shiva from dallying with other women, Parvati made him 
join bii body whli liers. 

In ih&Markvndey# Ptfran* occurs rhe fallowing story. Markandey p says that Rudra m<\ Vishnu 
ajie the cre/nors of tlic universe and they form the Ardhauarishwtira aspect of Shiva. Here tlte allusion 
is to the Hart bars form of Shiva, in which the female generative principle is identif ied with Vkhnu- 
Thc same idea of creation by the merging oi the two principles k also conveyed by ;hc symbols of 
ilngci and yvni. 

In the VisbmaSj^rm^l^ra T Shiva a? half-fttnalt ts idc-mitied as Gaurishwara in Chapter ?h. The left of 
his body should be Pan^atl, and Shiva should have four hands. The Toiary and rhe t rident should be io 
the right hands K In the left should be a mirror and a lotus- Shambhu should be with one face, whh two 
eyes and adorned by ornaments. The left p 3 tr of the body should he ol his beloved- Prabriti with 
purush-j arc marked by 3 dose union and celebrated 3* Caurishwara . 

The iViatryapumnii gives a very elaborate description of Lhe figure which has twu arms, The 
L ii-igapuTciK# given a brief description which is closer to the Hleph-auL a image of C he half female form of 
Shiva; The Eatfflent lord bas h-iif of bis body mi* He baS fort? arrtlS mheTTtn ftfhotd S {-he boon to 

be bftltjwedi thegfttn+e of fearlessness the indent and the iotsi*. H& is stationed m the form ol d woman ^s 
vj veil Os man, bedecked in ail ornaments. 

Only wh^n the distinction 2nd limitation of male and female is overstepped and the non 
personal bnsbman realised can liberation occur. Thus .Ardhanari conducts the mind beyond the objective 
experience in a symbolic realm where duality is lefr behind. 

In i.r.i highest form the androgyne represents The id^al of The union of opposites [edinridentm 
^wsjpw), the union of worshiper and rhe god with whom he is, in fact, con substantial, the 
■m multaoeous experience of longing and u i\ian > desire and ?ati ation. 

The earliest available Airih anarishwara imagcE arc from the Khnshan period and these arc also 
seen on some of the gold coins of the later Kushan rulers. He is shown a£ being 1 wo arme Carry mg 
a noose in his emended rig hr hand and a trident in hk left. The noose is a symbol of Pashupati, the 
cor-trollei? of beasts. The bull, Nundi, is shown behind dm- j figure. The multi-armed Ardhsnarashwara 
became popular during the Gupia period. 


It k interesting to note LhaL the Greek writer, S to be us refers to the images of Ardhknarishwarai 
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)&€ Will unfurl the national flag voce again zhi? yls is t±£& Zip the 

P*t* ncady to fira* it$df fmftvm tafoldj, jJw women of India will yet again 
wonder abo ut their own freedom, Questions suebm whether 'drnnm'areanftpct 
jtf for discussion h&ve loo.$ ago been answered Bus whet? ore they ioda'r ? Ha ve 
ihey JTt^W Hilt err are shrt running around in circles rented to the wme spot? 
Tomka $arltar 7 & brilliant article take? a candid look at the 'ladder 1 of the evolution 
of women fivm ihe ?9$h century liU wday, 7 lupine is an edited version of a 
much longer article which will hepnhlzsbed by a s in * Commemorative Book ?n 
thn, die }0th year of the Indian indepcttdftKe* 

C elebrating the fiftieth yen of our freedom 
is bound TO lead to many kinds of 
Stocktaking, and, among them* the status 
of Indian women will be aiM^r are? of concern. 
Li if appropriacc to see whether the colonial 
patterns of gender relacions were significantly 
modified or overturned in post colonial times. 

There are maiy indices lo deoidr whether the 
jelativc position, conditions andsuLusof women 
I*. h l iis piit^r the have improved or not* and depending on thn 

flntniji in iif criteria thaft we choi>fe to use, we wall get widely 

gfr-tidt’f In different and even sharply conflici-ing answers- 

»a utlorn IjhI Li ^ ct p ultimately, such an exercise may not yield a 

ullli xv ntw Iftftk monolithic conclusion ^ince there are very many 

al a b:iHii j kinds of women in die country wixb very 

HJiNiitttpriiDn different crajectmies of life chaiKes And 

bebind tlir opportunities E ven if we do arbitrarily insist 

14 In 1I1 1 ejwrcrlttf! ; ^pOn unitary ougorv of Vhe Indian woman', 

Ibai vl iVnii-^n are* ^ is impossible co reach, an overall aggregate ; 

ft Alibject fit for fhm may he on* picture for education and 

wrJvilMS flrbnle* literacy, ? very different one fo* mortality and 

health, and yet another one for employment; 
whereas, for cheur political role and activity* 
may come up with something that does not tally 
with the conclusions drawn from ocher indies. 
As for their iorntal legal status and what is done 
w it hin it, do we look at constitutional provisions, 
recent Legislation* or to their actual* concreie 
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application and effectivity > 

Instead of going into each arena- of 
opportunities a^d act iviiics separately , and chen 
tiyrng to cobble up a single answer out of the 
mosaic of data* Id us encer the domain of gender 
in modern India with a new Look al a basic 
assumption behind the whole exercise: that 
waned arc a subject til for serious debate. Why 
and when did women, with their relationships 
with men* their families, the world, come to he 
seen as a way of mcas-nring the extent of national 
progress - ot its absence Add to ic yet another 
novelty of modern times, that women* stanuig 
with i privileged few m the 19c h century, and 
increasingly coming up from u wider social canvas 
have joined in, inf lect^d and, on occasion, even 
emerged as dominant voices within the debates. 
Why did so many people choose co talk about 
women from the l^h century onwards* how 1 
could women get a chance to participate in what 
was bc:itg sa^d ? To ask what can he thought and 
talked of art a g*ven point of tUme that had not 
been thought or talked about earlier, to if 
groups that are conventionally esduded from 
lUTiculacing opinion in public, are doing so oow, 
is to explore whai is happening to the limits of 
cbe possible- 

Our modernity was :ni:iaLed by, an endLesj, 
imiious and mulnipbona] argument about what 
Indian m nn had done 10 Indian women. Once 
the fact of cc. : r j - ~ -i“fc into eon^ciousness, 
almost the izrsi |r ag tin Indians started to 
d LSC-Qis r:- SO =L^± .r- l^dmacy of foreign 

rule ±s she pc^z- :: ze_- women. In faeL, a 
irfifcc«iiJeM*|Hiblic sphere, m*de up 
of pr™ * aer irmtikin of jouinalism 

ar- -f —itCL^L zew ^ r ri^:" 1 1 ■. ■ pi jm , 
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was created out of xh-e discussion of L private 1 
Ej_mLly matters, inlimate itiingf Concerning the 
women of the household: age of marriage, fojrn 
oF marriage, possah>i]Jc > r of divorce* polygamy, 
vrido^hood und Kdu^ai ion and lIll age of 
consent question. With the expansion and 
deepening oi nationalise mobilkaLiou and 
struggles: from [lit early Lwrmicrh century, 
possibilities of ^om^n’s panricipRtiori to 

DC -A major urtj of Jl^::li.i:,lli :_. 

Previously we bad finalised-. finished, 
authoritative codes of ^endtr norms, frozen Ln 
the aKrt 4 kw$ and in custom. If there ^'crc 
con ne Mar ions,. they would be oblique, indl vidua:, 
non-theorised- They would Lake die form of 
everyday defiance and transgression, protest 
masked and translated as sorrowful dirges, 
mimming rites, tales, proveibs ?nd songs that 
indicate 3 sense of the unfairness of ike worid. 
Why. than djd the shock of a novel* extreme 
and absolutely closed form of foreign rule ib at 
was colon ial ism, px. translated into explorations 
Lulo gender, if ihai was not a part of the 
discursive traditions of Lhe country ? Answers 
had heen provided earlier in terms of exposure 
to a liberal wwte m i sl education char. taught 
Indians to quest ion women's subjection, and, 
eventually, ihe subjection of ill Indians. More- 
rerent p^id more cm a cal Interpretations have 
shifted away from a celebration of the new 
education They have criticised more sharply, 
l iiu banks of the gender perspective of the new 
colonial middle classes and Lhe liberal reformers, 
They have attributed the winds of change to a 
desire to emulate Victorian moral codes, 10 ape 
a bourgeois form of companionate marriage and 
an alien model of modern domesticity. 

The process however, was enormously 
ci implex, and many more facets of that history 
need to be recovered. The firsc interrogations 
tm-erged oli of modern, dktfiflem religious 
sects -the & rah mo Samaj 3 ike Pranhana Samaj , 
the Ary a Santai . It Lias been suggested 1 hat their 
reiaglous disseni isolated these reformers from 
larger network* of family, kinship and 
neighbourhood ties. Their upper Caste, middle- 
class soriaJ mOO rings would prevent, in most 
cases, a really critical engjigcnimt with issues of 
peasant expJoiuiiott, or ihe exploitation of Low 
casces. Before the formation of nationalist 
associations in the last few decades of the 
century, rhere was an inability and an 
unwillingness to reflect on the colonial 
condition: Ranwiiohan Roy, for instance, 
tk commended a more thoroughgoing 
colonisation of the country hy Englishmen as a 
road to mock rah adorn There w*s a conviction 
in the transformative capacities of the new laws 
and the new educanon, a gradualist faith in ihe 
necc 5 $ky of a period of luiekge under a more 
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successful power and cultural system Given These 
Con$LTiini£ Qn possibilities of social and political 
aetivism h and jpven ihe fact that Indian elites wert 
excluded from pd-ministrative a.ndentrtrpig-neurial 
initiative due to the discriminatory nature of 
colonial rule, there was Little cS$t Lhey could take 
up and campaign to change. 

I would also add a. few o^her faCLOiS to ibis 
picture. The very fan of potiiical subiocsion 
brought forth a new and acun? sensitiviiy to cite 
question of bondage, of domination and 
subordination The subjection of women to m ale 
Rile as home wp$ obvious and Immediately visible. 
Could domination and subordinRtion be advised 
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for one g^wp of people-., and interrogated for 
another ? Was potiiical subjection a divine 
pnnisbmeni lor an anterior am of conquest ? 
Could men claim freedom while they enslaved 
tbei r own women ? Such questions Troubled not 
only i host of male reformers, but it is interesting 
chat early women writers rIs ?0 pO*ed the women's 
question within an identical Language of freedom 
and un-freedom. The same kngua^e w?§ often 
used co describe the subjection of chc councty 
well as ike subjection of women- 
There were other factors lis well. 

ISih century, British rule had exempted the 
domain of pertOffejl laws - Largely dominated by 
gender relations - from State intervention^ urile 
customary or scripttirai unction could be die 
for change. Two very important historic^ 
developments followed from tbit In die first 
place, the domestic sphere - where women 
featured prominently - came In be regard as a 
site of relative autonomy. Il was envl-sioned boi h 
as the I ast bastion of a vanished freedom! preserved 
from foreign interference, as wall as die passible 
rite of an emergent nation. In the second plRM h 
personal Laws as r domain of self 
activism, Ud LO a wide popular 
involvement with the 
processes of Iff ill change. 

The 

conditions, 
structured 
discursive 
vernacular 
print 

iournsl i^ru - enabled 
a cone in 

inters ction 
diverse opinion 
pc &p]f who needed 
simply CO have 
vernacular literacy To 
express md receive opinion 
on themes that concerned the 
everyday lives acid relations of 
ordinary folk. As a result of the heated 
and continuous debates about practices and laws 
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around womm that the reform 1 .it legislation 
provoked, gender norms were detached from the 
r^iliii of saored proscription or unselfconscious 
commonsense* and rheii- ideological basis was 
Hiadr completely transparent. Never before in 
our history has such a demystification of 
domestic values taken place. 

To the course of early 19th century legal 
reform, yet another crucial shift took place. 
Legality dashed with religious prescription in 
unprecedented ways. Sati, hitherto an universally 
accepted sign of womanly virtue, was now Legally 
classified as a crime. Widow remarriage, so far 
castigated by all pious Hindus as an entirely 
illegitimate desire, was now made legal. Not that 
the laws actually inverted the actual pattern of 
patriarchal practices. Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, 
the chief campaigner for legalising remarriage, 
died a disappointed and frustrated man, Yet the 
law* opened up a gap , a Tension, between what 
was normatively illicit and whst became legally 
permissible- Moreover* it produced arguments 
about what had always been more or less 
unquestioned as a sign of the good woman. The 
injunction against remarriage could no longer rule 
in comfort, assured of unquestioning allegiance. 
It had to defend itself, fight its case and battle for 
survival. 

What legal refornssdtd for shaiErK injunction, 
educational reform would do for customary 
prohibitions. Till late in the 19th century, there 


consent cl ashed too obviously wjrhthe revivals; 
imperative of justifying a state of no n interference 
and status quo m the Hindu patriarchal older. 
In the last decades they, therefore, moved awav 
i altogether from the domain of personal laws and 
| evolved a new project for the salvation of the 
community. Vivekananda shifted out of the 
domestic sphere altogether and gathered around 
a group of male ascetics who would rejuvenate 
Hindu society through full iimr social service. 

While the all- the male solidarity was a 
specifically Bengali resolution, in Punjab and in 
the United Provinces, the revivalism of Swami 
Uayan ar.d marked out a very different trajectory 
for itself. The departure lay in his ascription of 
a central location to the woman within the new 
community of Ary *9 and in his insistence on 
introducing quite drastic changes in t onventional 
domestic practice*. ’While he shared all the 
reformist planks* he overturned every liberal 
premise on which the reformist agenda was based. 
He propagated widow remarriage* end to child 
marriage, polygamy, and the bestowal of 
education on women. However, liberal reformers 
had advocated remarriage by normalising the 
senna! desires of child widows whereas Dayanand 
advised it in the incaiest* of a better economy of 
child hearing wombs. Each change, thus, denied 
individual affect and yoked the woman to the 
demographic and pedagogic purposes of an 
authoritarian community. 

Liberal reformers had depended on State 
legislation as an instrument for social change. The 
legal identity was an races* that gave the woman, 
at least notionally, a sphere nf personal rights 
Outside the rule of the family and the community 
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■court try ? It i; tme chat reforms And reformers 
functioned within the orbit of Their fAmiliar 
middle c ! -J.5S-H tipper caste problems and 
pOSaJOihu^S. Irt fact, few would support the 
regulations fonhc curtailment of working houns 
in factories for women and children in 1891, 
when an Act was passed to thar effect. There Is 
little evidence of cancerfl for problems of 
livelihood among peasant women or Lhe 
problems that tribal women faced aver 
encroachments of a modem marker system into 
i heir life worlds. Education ^vaJ largely confined 
In affluent, tipper cane urban familius ™ w hether 
jc was home based or was provided tiirtmgh 
formal school.Tbough i| was interesting to nore 
that low caste reformers like jyotirao PhuLe and 
his SAtyashodhak Samiti in Western India, 
knitted up the oppression ag^ust high e^te 
women along with the social and material 
exploitation of low canes as a sigji of the wide 
ranging scope of Brahmin ieal ruta- 

So far as concrete leg^l and edueatiOnat 
lefoims: An$ c^^nceinedn much of the 19th century 
effort was jestr-tcied within the Hindu 
community. Modern education was a domain 
chai even Muslim men entered rat her laic, after 
substantial resisting from the orthodoxy. 
Sayyid Ahmed Khan* who had to fight a hard 
combat to legitimise th* w^tem educational 
model and western science let Qursmie terms? 
was very firm that women needed no formal 
schooling, and, in fact, must he shielded from 
AnglkisAtion while men needed co absorb a 
generous dose of western ideas. However, both 
the orthodoxy and the liberals developed a 
Consensus in the last decades of the cenoiry tJiat 
women must be given a gendered education at 
home. 

While formal education for Muslim girls 
came veiy lace in the day, a different kind of 
contestation over women's rights was going on 
in tho Anglo Indian law courts throughout the 
l9thctTOicy, They laid the basis fonhc Shariati 
Aci of che laie 193Gs. The British Govern mem 
was formally committed! co privileging Quranic 
and Shariati regulations over customary norms 
and practices, except in some specified Categories, 
On the whole, however* an insistence on 
scriptural injunctions over property matters did 
provide for larger encitlcments for daughters and 
widows, and the courts more or lew did uphold 
that. Despite the restriction! of Lhe purdah 
system on the deposition of evidence in conn 
by women, w s e find women tenaciously fighting 
out property disputes in court, and establishing 
a series of precedents? granting them a larger 
share of inheritance, over and above ibai granted 
under custom, in the name of the holy scrLptuj^s. 

We, therefore, find a broad similarity in 
patterns of changing pedagogue ideology for 
VOL. A N 13 UARCil 1 » 7 
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both Hindu and Muslim women. Inbcnhcises, 
the reformist endeavours targeted middle classes 
and above. Muslim women began to take a 
pioneering role m setting up schools for girls 
whereas, early Hindu reformers were a! most alt 
men. However* there wai, At that stage, more 
ocneern with rights to property and inheritance 
among Muslim women, rather than with reform 
of marriage law? which preoccupied Hindu 
reformers. The judicial rather than the le^al arena 
emerged a? the major site of struggle over rights 
and entitlements lor Muslim women . And, 
reform ol gender bias within propony laws was 
more unequivocally lied to Islamic principles 
chan was the case with Hindus, 

Middle d*$$ Indian women staked out a claim 
to the public sphere first of all through their 
writing, while most of them were stall physically 
restricted to the domestic domain. Enabled by 
the growth of vernacular prose that, being dose 
co their everyday speech they found lt easier to 
master, ?nd the prim culiure chat gave them 
access co cheap and plentiful reading matter, they 
rI&d fou nd an eager mArket for what t hey had to 
say About their own condition. Legislative 
activities and The social reform movements had 
treated threat interest in domestic issues and 
women were ikfc privileged authorities m che 
subject. It is interesting that through these 
writings they immediately joined che reformist 
campaign for women's education. Educated 
women were publ icly applauded as achievers w ho 
held out an Alternative way to female self 
realisation. The first generation of women 
graduates? doctors and teachers were seen as 
saviours of their sex_ Their achievements were 
celebrated less in terms of professional 
possibilities and economic independence as for 
proving the innate intellectual capacities of 
women, since the orthodoxy steadfastly insisted 
that such male activities were biologically 
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impossible lot women. It is inters Lag ilut Congas*. At a time of worsening cymmunJ 

i ^ ,Z J| , ™ h0 hjd , Cr ™ rcd a iut(>TV Ln thc ^laHoJis Lheou^hom the country, [hr-r 

LatelSSOs by asking for ibe dissolution of a represented hIE religious oojnmunLiiey Womtm 

™ Tr f ied wi ^out her consent in her □dvpnccd times that concerned women icr^« 
mlancy^ and who had almost received a pn^n religion divides. Later, the radkahsaLion of tar 
3£ ^«= hit 8 husband icoii^ her of non Con^ms poLiti 
restitution of conjugal rights, went on to uwn *s incorporat ion 

i doctor, fliese individual achievement a had, hy women within 
che Turn of the cencu iy a m ultipl ied enough to turn a p roblem of i 

into network.? and associations of educated 35 
women who got tocher to seize the initiative di 
for gender reform. There 'em a iransirion from to 
writing from and about domestic confines in Ri 
isol at ion [o t he formal ion of public collectivities nc 

and solidarities. 

Women were now uking the lead -:l setting na 
u.p pu bJ i c i titfltutitim for reform : phi lanthropie 5 y 

association^ schools And widow’s homes. 

Pandlta Ramabri , Sister Suhbahkshm^ Mataji w| 
rapaswini, Begum Rokeya Sakhawat Hossein 
and others were pioneers in this Eirid. All these women 
women were bitterly criticised by the custodians 
of their respective religious communities for 
betraying thejj faith and for surrendering to 
deracinated standards of behaviour. Eul it was 
also possible for them to found the nucleus of although he 
alternative communities of reformers and 
women, 

From publie institutions for reform and social problems 
welfare* women leaders moved inco the corridors and xefuied to 
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*aay touno it V£ry ditticuU to maintain 
merabey when Sarojim Naidu was arrested i r 
? 30 . V et, 100 close an izLvoJvc-meni ic 
acicmalism proved divisive And cost chem ^ht 
empathy of their Muslim colleagues. 

There has been considerable dehaLe abou: 
hetber the broader and more militant political 
acirvism that the Gandhian Congress offered to 
empowered them in the long run, or 
whether st diverted And con striked an 
autonomic women's movement and its fiftus 
on gender issues. ■Gpndbi himself espoused the 
ideology of separate spheres tor men and women, 
-a' * 5 critical of specific Abuses like 
women's scclu&Lom There fat also □ mure 
emphatic cultural nationalism Lhat attributed all 
to westernisation and modernity 
erit ically eypl ore gen der problem^ 
within Indian traditions. In any c^e, the urgent 
pressures nf mass scruples made it difficult to 
focus adequately on an agenda of social 
re form -The fcmimsatioii of the country ^ 
Mother India, the deification of the Motherland 
^ the supreme deiLy, -coincided w^Lb ajrhih away 
of fcKuy from the problems of flesh and hlood 
women. 

Vet* even as Gandhi theoretically ratified the 
ideology of 'xptrwt spheres, in practice, he 
opened up alE forms inf political accivbin to all 
wo si. In consequence, there an effective 
equality within political prarcice. Morenver, thi* 


oogressmeu: yec ? lii one 
;eitsc* these organisations 
*a p ere im>re advanced than 
ihc mass bases of the laier 
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C\]u at tty was av.ii able to middle class women as 
vsel) as to tribal and peasant women. During me 
Judii h inl Civil Disobedience movement, peasant women 

a|]|il!v»Uim btemie dictator* of Confess unit? at village 

uHhiild hi hmb levei tf 6 hile Mar war'] women from deeply 

dc^fiMi |Im l (Onsorvative families joined street 

u'jnlunt <pi | he dcmoniirat ions, p Lck^c^cl shops and ci>urted 
iaux while the arrest. The p/indple of non violent? saw to m 
law* theJUdwlTrafl women's political activism would not 

were |imrkiM B J appeal as too radically transgressive an ara. 

fiu a Gandhi's religious idiom do ched the movement 

prutOTtlitiiiKl i?i an jura of a sacred Filial and naiional itt 


ratli^r politics thereby became more naturally a 
■ han cm a utimit- legaiimate feminine activity. By pull Lr,^ in 

■nun i In r-j| Malady. women frtru most social stratj within a shared 

In jiifev t'flM 1 . political domain, nationalism also created 

woven \ - immensely widened networks of female 

i*4Hl lunliMm Solidarity. This political activism ertated some 



of the authentic sources for Indian democracy 
and disseminated a highly articulate and 
iufeumed political understanding among women 
jgtf? \ dibits widespread illiteracy" and 

To an extent h the same 
dialectic operated in the 
I \ LU.U2 mtywemencsof che 

\jf IjA^I Wo^ii from 

\ J ve T opp rcssed and 

i ■y poor social atraca, 

/ ^ ^ from working el ass^ 

| tribal and poor peasant 

milieus, worked WLthm urban 
/ 1 ^Lpss struggle ar»d peasant armed 

Xf. t J struggles in Bombay and Caltvttfl, 
"’ ll\ A in Tebhaga and Telengana 
In I movements. Yet they were 

1 \ \ excluded from terrain st-jils of 
j 1 \ aclivism^ absenr from most 

, |_ _ decision making processes, and 
/ j / insensitively thrust back Lnco 
>■ j ! I y old role^ after ihe collapse of the 
/ / movements. In working el ass 

// mOvcmencs, WOftum worker 

/ jr\^ would militaniLy join the 

f r* 1 ^ °f striker^ and there 

V would be noted women 

trade union leaders 
^ yn UshatPL Dacige, 

\ i ^vy\ Prabhabaci Dasgupta, 


pn»du^d n 

reEl^iuus burtk' 
infill tlim 
iL'gbilalivc 
■etlvlty faiili'd 
Iv euninln. 


Santoshknmari Gupta. Yei,, women's own 
demands were romindy placed ai iht bottom of 
general charters of demands and working dps* 
women h for al l their militancy, ^ogld be absem 
from tin ion Leadership. 

When Freedom c-ime to this country along 
with a bliXidy holocaust and the partition, the 
liberal premises of Sindian nationalism were 
embodied in the secular-deuiucraric constitution 
which recoded all adult Indian women as fid! 
fledged citizens of the country, At the Earns lime, 
a very different Logie of State Sponsored 
patriarchy manifested iL^tf when Hindu women, 
abducted inm Pakistani terriLDry tfurin^thc^zo-is. 
w^r+* oollecced by Sitate agencies and ratLsrn^d to 
ihcir families without didr consenc being 
Solicited. The itnsion beiwcin a formal 
commitment to equality und deeply ingrained 
pptriarcbal CQmmiLmettts among the ejsecticive, 
fegblativ^ and jueLcia] organs of the siace hid been 
at play smec then. 

A new wave m women's movements w*s on 
its way frum the ^Os, iu the ^ jke of a nu-mber of 
radical class struggles in the Late sixties and 
sevemuts, wh^e women participated on a wide 
s-talc, bur em somewhat unequal terms. 
Audot^nifljis dr^niaitiojis developed along with 
an inrensJfiication of women's groups within 
mm n st reflm Left parties'; A more j-adkjllv 
reoricnccd ct^Lion of gender justice that the 
movements espoused, forced the SLate to embark 
upon a of fresh legislati ve activiiy tspecially 
on rape and dowry. Yet, -udicial application 
would ofien defeat the ci>ntcnt of the laws while 
the laws i h nm^elves. were premised oji a 
pTOtfietiemist ideology rather thau on a comit- 
menc lo eqga.lity. In any casc^ w omen r s 
nadicslism produced a reLigtous baek-Jish I hat 
legislative a^aivity failed to ctmtain As sati wis 
spectacularly ceLebr^pd m Deorala in t^S7, 3 nd 
[he camina.1 instigators- were releflsrd on enun 
order in I95 l 7 : . and isBhanwars Devi ? j poor Low 
casce wom*n was gang rjped at Bhaieu viilagr 
for trying to prevent infani marria^ among high 
easte Thaku^, it was clear t}iar taw, yiitia- and 
the police we*-r deeply implicate J in the hardest 
and most unambiguouE forms of patriarchal 
controls. 

While the Lcjol arena appears fundamentally 
coinpromij*d F it h nonedaele*. remains a of 
snuggle. Women’s organisa:ions have evolved s 
mature and integrated analysis through the 
process of con fetation and confrontation: lJli 
family is once again identified as a primary sit? 
of oppression but now hs Location wichm the 
ideology of u patriarchal and semi feudal . semi 
capitalist slate is more evidenl. 

'J he recem growth of conurtun A list and 
fuj3idacnenEalisE crendj within Indian politics 
seeks to compel women to submit io the 
TkrSYF JVjini.H.i ,v:nJiifiirrTj-::i : : 

;| 




discipline <jF cortimuciitjr cuiiodians, Majoritiirian 
lienee puis * hard choice before Musli m wojiiHi 
bet w ecu struggles for gender justice and the 
preservation of community j m r ^ p; f Li j 1- . Fund-arnencalLiTh 
utei the image of an endangered community to 
reinforce Us rule. The violent Hiiidutva movement, 
which bat so far insulated its women from active 
pnlui«, now offer* them leading and dazzling roles 
witban. a move mem taxgetted agaisi$t secularism and 
minorities It also seeks to no»ot>t nans of fm.in.itT 


limited achievements in Literacy, education ; 
professional opportunities* signifLCaut ihoi 
they certflltily a re_ The real mtwurc of eba 
Lies in the domain of politi Cai activism* i 
capacity for struggle and protects. ; 
understanding and the world view that iuxi 
the protests, andtbconllectiviciesthpt enable; 
embody them. Perhaps, * gjuage of tbe disi?] 
thflt Tte have travelled Lies in the Bhareri Ci 
In a sense, it may be cal^n to demonsLiai? 
v^ry stagnation of the situaiLon, since, afte 


SCULPTURE OF THE ISSUE 

Mtibuna 2 



y The worlds m&st setf-Absov hed and wtf- 

J iranst^ittg figures of amatory emptes are to he seen ,-jrf 
/ fifes temple atiflj ipy Khamntkv and Konarak, symbolising £fe 
.ife+TidT? f,Frcfer.sF«Gei5 lI.N of\ the bllSS of identify 

wish fhfzj Jb ™ it rari r ty. The Upan ithddi die 
fC\\V^\ WSf^feiST" 0 / sexual union 45 

f ) 1 | . | I |\ representing fJ&* 0/ dftndJZ UMJ'xJ.i 

V / /////A jpmsiw 

" wZyj ' Brbudargflyaka Upanisbad 

i -| | k d A? ffef of few tnlcW, 

V /vj jlj rf /brgifii cfer whole wtzhin # 7*4 

^ — Xfl I j | l/AJ Wxlbewt - in the wry tem? ww^ fee mo 

>-_. ' *ll}J i 1 /'/J/ jftf 5 W/ flKTlAp 1 t 4 -' p f <* 3 P>T 

^ ////f rtOrmtbavL* 

Jr if' / //(/// /ff\ j 1 ” 1 ^' f 0 / cfe l- Khxju taho # 7id 

f Hi / jiff//// 1 ^™arak j# ffeir Hrenii^ 

J j / My f // \ wpcrsmsaie ^y/jf es v/t+ifepri t/j^ 

! ft 1 / / i pbnnd £mfemee y frc^Triy #n expression, 
y/ff I Most- of the iiziages are innocent and 
'i j etegAnlititivn-lovephty, Tbefaumingtelf 

ft / absorbed smile of the lovers refleets their 

\ / sojourn to thebtyond A their eyes are a Suvr?:, 

\ / dosed , dwetiin g on the and deiigbts 

X / of the inner world 

The trxdirienialpQMtiTttffaamlbasjofthe 
Kamasutra and dw Haiiir^njati ate often repented The belief 
ihm a n otxrcne depiction avem evil and sin is found wftdkltitt 
and ritnah. The legends associated wtzh the famous temples of 
Khajnrabo as givsn *ri ifet Mabobakbanda of the 
I 3 ?itbvirajaras& rusts on this conception. 

Auspicious event depitlivns became vehicles for the 
articulation <jf the sensuous taste of die cutes&ed elite. 


I*rahbakar Begd* 
/[{literal ion- Ind^iim Sen 


Mithuna, ^handeU, l lib century . 4 ^ 
Cbiirtfptput I'cmplc, Kinijurnho 
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DIVINITY GOD I S NOT A 



F orgLve the ] itcml-mindcd, perhaps a! mplo- too reduct ive a way. When pushed, even t he most 

isiindcd. if they HSEumeChfutianhy's god! diehard opponent of women’s oidi nation w j][ 

co he male, Masculine pronouns Litter the admit that since God if spirit and Lranscends ail 

scriptures^ the hir.tutc face of God - or the Son human categories 'He 1 cannot be confined to a 

of God - graces Greek icons and El Greco particular gander. The very first chapter of die 

paintings alikei the most familiar prayer BMe says firmly chat both male and female 

bcgios^Onr father, which an in heaven,” and human beings were created in God's image 

the holy trinity is never defined as “mother* (Genesis l:27) t both sexes, therefore, are capable 

daughter and holy ghost” of expressing the myterious divine essence. 

Just possibly (chough most Anglicans 1° the same spirit , the Greek Fathers of 

TJl« rhniup of htnty deny in], -the Church of En Rand's bitier the Church, who refined {or even defined, given 

a mate riilhrr dispute over the ordination of women to the ihe scanty and ambiguous theology on the subject 

I him a fi-male prischood has been fuelled by his - of God as ™ the Goipek) the doctrine of the incarnation at 

body spenied male. the Council of Nicaea in J525, din not imagine 

tn Imlteafp The problem i$ exacerbated hv the that the Word of God had become a man in any 

Chat find must doctrine of the incarnation, which reaches that simplistic way. They stressed the disc ilia mil 
ahn NOmehitw the Word of God was made flesh and came to between ’nudenejs" and ' humanity'. The word 

bv Like a nan. l' v ' tn the world in the person of Jesus of had not become a male human being {in Greek, 

Kixareth The choice of a male racher than a but had become humanity or Man 

female hody seemed to indicate that God must [an-thropot). The docteine expressed their 
also - somehow - be like a man. conviction chat the transcendent God was 

This, of course, is to regard God in far permanently allied with the human met - with 
; TkEElflt B nriLIni WDid irnwmenl VDLf ND.3 UaflCM lSSV 


SUPERMALE! 



In Ui« 

iimijrt i natlmi 
nta»> 
iirdlnaFV 
Christiania the 
n | GiMi 

liiLN t>f^n a 

h ii IkkIiJ ul i" lor 
the Great 
MoriliftF. 


in the 4ch century^ in part, to remand 
Christians that ib ey muse not chink about Gnd 
as p simple personality, maU Or Otherwise. 

In their devout agnosticism about God’s 
nature, they were fax closer to Jewish, Muslim* 
Buddhist or Hindu thought about the uhimpte 
Western Ch r isti ans ‘who n^ver really fell at e-as^ 
with the trinitarian doecrine derived from the 
Greek Orthodox arid who believed chat Jl WHS 
possible to iMne God h were thus steering against 
ibe tide, 


This western literplssm increased with che 


advent of modem science. Many Europeans and 
Americans now assumed that God's existence 


could be proved and discussed ps rationally as rhe 
phenomena they were investigating Lit their 
laboratories. 


So muddled has religious thinking become 
Ln Lhe West that most people probably think chai 
to incerprer religious language symbolically is a 
modern compromise, almost a dilution of faith. 
They forget ih?t in ;he ancient world, symbolism 
was pan of [he essence of religion: the divine was 
In some profound sense a product of the 
imagination rather than a matter of fact People 
would creme images of God than should touch 
som^hing buried within ihem and -convince them 
-if only momentarily - that life bad $vmc 
ultimate meaning and value- Often even in. the 
three monotheistic faichs of Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam these image. 1 : of the divine would he 
female. 

One of the very earliest icons of die divme 
seems to have been female. In Europe, Asia and 
the Middle Ease, hundreds of IktEe figurines daLin g 
from the early neolithic period have been 
unc an tied which probably represent ihe Great 
Mother Goddess - but scarcely pny male effigies 
from noi eu have been found. Some of the 
earliest religious artists Instinctively depicted the 
creator of heaven and earth as a naked pregnant 
woman At this rime when agriculture was |iisl 
beginning to transform human life the fertility 
of the soil was Experienced ps a sacred force. Th* 
earth seemed to produce plants and nourish them 
rpcher as a mother give birth to a child and fed it 
from her own body. 

Later, when human beings created Lhe 
plough which penetrated tb* earth more 
efficiently and latsr still began to build cities,, 
more masculine qualities w-re revered as 
manifest Lon s of the divine force which kepr all 
things in being. Male gods started to personify 
th^ tfttred. 

But even then people did not format the 
Great Mother. She appeared alongside the male 
deities in the various pantheons of the ancient 
w-orld: she was Inanna in Mesopotamia, fshtar in 
Babylon, Ann or Asherab in Canaan, Isij in 
Egypt and Aphrodite in Greece. She was still 
revered as the source of life and smee Lhere can 
be no life without death she was also the Lady of 
che Underworld, fn the ceremonies Symbolising 
these spiritual truths women served as priests as 
a mauer of course h as the earthy representatives 
of the Great Mother. 

Polytheism, the worship of many gods, 
constantly reminded the faithful that the divine 
could never he confined to any one human 
expression. The mystery which underplays the 
liabilities of life pictured in gods and 
guddessrs who resembled human brings, images 
chat expressed a sense of affinicy with the sacred. 

Such a many-faceted vision of the sacred 
■s still preserved in Hinduism. Monotheism, 
however, would permit only one symbol of the 
divine- There was always thcrefo re the po&sibil it y 

THctTh jw.ill£> i*lv 3 n:.i:Ti:r: i '■ H 
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port of 
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Imagination 
rather than 
a matter uf 
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Jftrftfaf rAv iwt 

rtdrtftot> /Aroftriy 
.t'Al.4 c-.r-^ Amm ^ A? 

incorrigibly m ale deity. 

The God of Moses was ^ gpd of war. He was Yahweh 
^abaoch - "Yahweh of Annies'. Murderously ppmaij, he sidrd 
wich his own people [he Israelite? bur drowned ihe emire 
Egyptian army in the Sea of Reed? and ordered Lne 
eitieritimiiion of the narivu population of Canaan, ihe land he 
had promised to Israel. 

- h is tribal deity was I pter revered as the erector of heeven 
^nd eanb, [he source of Eaw and ^lLcc and ibe most powerful 
of ill the gods. He jealously demanded riut the people of Israel 
bind themselves by a covenant to worship him aJoitK_ 

The Bibles description of Yahweh S^baoch made it. al] 
coo easy for worshippers to ^*e their God as a male being. Yet 
monotheists sc 111 felt the lure of female icons of [be sacr^t and 
Lrjed to balance [he biblical imagery by introducing fennaiLcie 
imagery into their theology, in the Book of Proverb* (composed 
in the 2nd century B C)-, God h s wlsdcra a by which he elated 
the world, is deputed as female (8*?0-JI>. The divine attribute 
through winch God expresses himjejf m the maifrtal world is 
thus a feminine presence to balance the masculine creator of 
Govern. 

Much of [he religious quest can be seen *5 a search Jo* a 
harmony that wa 5 supposedly the original and p/oper condition 
of htimani[y_ Nearly all cultures evoke a "Gulden Age" at the 
beginning of time, when entn pnd women weie at one with 
one anocher, with the natural world and with. the gods. In the 
hiblicp] story of Eden, [he man and che woman were at first 
noi ashamed 1 of the sexual difference be[ ween [hem. One 
consequence of [heir fall from grace was an Lmbsdance between 
[he series. The woman would always ye arn for her husband 
but he would merely dominate her (Cmms J:l6), 

^n iheir conception of the divine, monotheists tried to 
rectify the sexual imbalance of their tradition in order id evoke 
the sense of wholeness that is invariably as^otn^-ted wuh the 
sacred. 

Chrls-tiuii had not only inherited the manual God of 
Moses but believed [hat this God had become incarnate in a 
malt human being. Ye-, they too developed a counterbalance 

30 iHicTE a W-0&1 *:rJ nuhransnf 



through iKe cull of the Vir^n Mary. Officially, tEirolopijsi 
have □rt.sJgted that Mary is a rrvrt raoiral bv-t in ihe jm^LnatE« 
of many ordjnjry Christians ih* Morhcr of Cod has been i 
substimte for the Grt-si Mother. The Grech Orrhodox hair 
always idea salvation Less as forgivnsss of stn iJian as s proce:; 
of ‘deification 1 (tbtoiii), whereby homar. beings become, LJ* 
ChriK, permeated by diviniEj.'. As the first and most penrciL-. 
redeemed Chjistian, Mary is ih-±i a piOLOtypc of this demised 
hu manicy. 

The cult of Mary, becoming popular In the 12th century 
st che rime of the Crusades, satisfied ? des^e for j less macho 
Christianity Muslims are reminded tbit God embraces hoi- 
■sexes each time they read the Koran, Each recitation begins 
with ^he insn-htffah - "In the name of Allah, the Compisshir-ai-e 
[al-Rahin&Tt^ the Merciful [d Rahim }. 11 All ah which is Arabia 
simply means 1 1 he God h , is- masculine in grammatical gender, 
but *1 ar^d a! Rdi?im are ety mo logic ally related to ch? 

word for ’womb". 

5-hi-^s revere the pmon of Fatima, Mohammed's daughter 
jnd mothcT of the line of insured imsori who Embodied the 
divjrte truth for ihtu generation. As such, Fatima is a^sotiaird 
wirh Sophia, the divine w^dom which giv^s birth to all 
knowledge of God. She has thus become another symbolic 
equivalent 0 ! [he Great Mother- But Sunns Elam has also drawn 
inspiration from ;hs female. 

The philosopher Mu id ad-Din L hn il-Aiwhi [1165-1240) 
saw a young g^ri in Mecca surrounded by light and real ised that 
for him she was an incarnation of cbe divine Sophia. Muslims 
^re reminded in thr Koran nb^t Juim^nscm expc i 3 tm-e and speak 
about God only in symbols. Everything in the world -sa 
{ayn } of frcid; ?o wemen caiSs aJ?o be 3 revelation gf she divanc. 
.bn pi Arabi argued that humans have a duty co ci^at^ 
tJufophaniB for themselves hy means of ctuc creative imagination 
thst pierces the imperfect extern of m undine repEity and 

glimpses the divine 
within. Jtari Sanic 
defined r^hc imaginacign 
as riic ability to ihiiik of 
what is not present 
imagination must be 
a religious facuky, ?inec 
ic enables people to 
envisage the eLCinally 
absenc and elusive God. 
Creative monotheists 
have associated female 
images, redolent of 
peace^ of healing ^ jih 
the sacred Perhaps dhk 
type of spirt uinjjty can 
cour.trrncc cbe cruelty 
and J^etred That 
mount beism h^s sn 
often been party to. If 
so, let God (iythuir than 
the Lord'J he prsised. 

Couritty: The Economist 
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ORIGINAL BLESSING 


MATTHEW FOX 


Original Bleating k the author** besi-teHing introduction to crattiam centred 
Mutuality a* opposed to the 'faUirdemption modef cf Christian tpiruuality. Fox towted 
:-t word? t/mrion spirusathty' wktfh ttub-s to the *rcysftc *W uriirt i^/ubcrt & all 
iwJjps m eg ^tfCowr o/rb'FJ bur ted pari* of ozmel^. 7 ?v following excerpts 
- "- ir^W rfe concept that msxiEOfl.o^fT^ rfeo Jo^y 2nd the graded 

-- -: - N *Ji£_/riWlI rt-Lj - tieo/cgy r'l-t: Jtd 1 frj L»'v ffflite£?FT€e5 TSW perceive toddy. 

Religion. ^Ul not regain 1J5 old power until it can fxicr- tbjrigr in fbo same 

spirit as does scienot/ Alfred North Wlntebezd 


What religion must let go of lei thu W^st 
l 3 an exclusively fill /redemps Jon model of 
spirituality - a model that I ill-; lUjiil! i-i^l^;J 
cheolcgy, Bible jtudies* seminary and 
novitiate training, hagii^^r^phy and 
psychology for centuries. It k ■:■. dualitnc 
model and a. pJLriar-dipl one; it bcgJl^E its 
Theology with sm and original 3tn, and ii 
generally ends with redemprioii. Fall/ 
redemption spirituality dues no t teach 
believers above the New Creacion or 
creativity, about justic^-mak inland socjsd 
transformation, or atone In os, play* 
pleasure, and the God of ddight- It fails to 
teach love of the eanh or care for the 
COSmos, and it is so frightened of passion 
that m fails to Listen to the impassioned 
pleas of the anew im, the Hide ones, of 
human history, This same fear of passion 
prevents it from helping lovers n> odehr.it? 
their experiences a s spiritual and mystical. 
This tradition hi* not proven friendly to 
artists or prophets or Native American peoples 
or women. Is not recovering aeration-cratered 
sp irkuaiity recovering two sources of wisdom at, 
once, that of nature via lienee and that of nature 
via religions tmdkio ns? The creation-centered 
(rod is a * tradition seems to combine the best of both 

tUiHrh Mu(Iht worlds in our search for wisdom today. 

M Ffltlu-r. 

5|- 

Pat ri archil religions and patriarchal 
paradigms for religion have ruled the world’s 
civilisations Lor at least J50O years. The creaiion- 
centcr ed tradition Is feminist. Wisdom and Eros 
Count more thin knowledge or control in such a 
splriiualiLy. Together, feminist women and men 
are invited to rebirth a religioas vision chat is 
more creatioffueentered. And they con have fun 
doing it, because play i$ a grace in Such ritval- 
making and rebirthing. Feminist £usa.n Griffin 
names the ecological crisis of our time when she 
^ys, 'Mm’s notion of nature is ag*i n th neatened-’ 
A patriarchal religious vis-ion such as that fall/ 



redemption -spirituality offers cannot deal with 
thLE- deep Threat. r Great ion spirituals! y welcomes 
j new stage in nature awareness. Author Caiol 
Christ raises the tension that exists among 
feminists who are energized by nature and those 
who are energked by political movements. But 
the creation spiritual iridiiion sees this as an 
□is necessary dualism comparable to che idi^iuus 
dualism of salvation versus cteaunn Political 
movrm^nts for justice are paji of the fuller 
development of the cosmos, aud nacurc is che 
mfltrsx in which humans conic to then self- 
awareness and the awareness of their power to 
transform. Liberation movements are a fuller 
develnpznertc of thr cosmos' rense of harmony, 
balance, justice, and celebi^tiori , This is why true 
spiracual lihcc^tion demands rituals of cosnuc 
celebracmg and healing, which will in turn 
culminate in personal transformation and 
liberation nf peoples. Not only was che pro 
patriarchal period feminist, but tire post 
parriaichal period will be as wcil, provided 
patri-arehy h tn its deep pessicniym, leaves us a 
worl J to pi ay on and work on and celeb rate. 

It will come as no surprise to 3ny0ns In 
suggest chflt the E ? lE /red emotion spiritual 
tradition which has ignored creativity as our 
divine birthright and responsibility has not 
invested heavily in preaching to us about the 
motherhood of God. The patriarchal tradition 
has pretty much ignored the implications of 
God's motherly side and of Our responsibili cy to 
develop the mother in ourselves, whether ve ait 
women or men, married or celibate, heterosexual 
or homosexual. If Eckhare ts correct when he 
declare chat *We are alt mejnt co be moLhcts of 
God, v then ii follows that we ane all meai;i to br 
mothm- There is a potent ial mother* as Hc-icbcl 
insists m the prologue to this ^uaion h in e?ch 
and cvei^r person AEtcr alh docs bireb happen 
from a smgle parent? Does l he father alone bireb 
the child? Every artist - and as we have seen chi$ 
means every person made in the image and 
likeness of Gtfd - U tailed to mother As Jung 
put it, creativity aiiscs "from the realm of the 
motheri" The putting down of motherliness - 
which can, ironically, express itself >n a pseudo- 
devation of literal motherhood, asm senmuencal 
celebrations of "Mother's Day’ in ? pRcriarehal 
culture - accompanies the purung down of che 
ariL^i within Jrcd among us. 

The feminist movement and* v^ith ir Lh* 
ore r t ion-rente red spiritual rradiiion have 
celebrated and retrieved the HOn-lttcral meaning 
of mocherhood. Adrienne Rich, who defines 
feminism 35 'developing the nurturing qualities 
of women and of men, 1 has, lake Eekhart, 

av^akened our consciousness co the question , 
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fa? Ultafewtai r!mHay. fraf/W tf/aio. OAsCtefut 


The cn>atJ«n- 
ecuiered 
tradition In 
JV miiiM. 
WfNdnm and ErM 
count more than 
kno^ledgt or 
Control In anrh a 
spirituality 
Together, 
feminist women 
and men are 
Invited to rebirth 
a religlnip* vision 
that is more 
creation-centered* 
talA ihtiy 
ran have tun 
doing it, beconse 
play Is a 
graoe In wurh 
rEtual-making and 
rehlrtfaing. 
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Wlu t b nurturing? What wodd k mean to W j fi 
* mituring society, one where even mt n nurtured 
Beif^ncanofhtr, andorhers? Surely it would tnc * n 
from a theological point of view the recovery *f 
the tradition of God -as Mother. The tradition of 
the motherhood of God 
ii ^wr-b not only in those 
Western sources E have 
CLiod it the beginning of 
this theme but also in ibe 
mAcrifocal religions of the 
’ETkke and Native 
American editions and 
indeed wherever religion 
preceded p at riareby 
Frederick Turner, for 
CEample, eelebraxes the 
depths of [he 'aboriginal 
moihoT love 1 winch 35 so 
cno^h richer chan 
Western mother Love and 
which be finds in Native 
American religions, 

The motherhood of 
God is celebrated 
wherever panenebeism is 
celebrated, wherever image* of roominess and 
encircling take precedence over linear imaging. 
Hildr^udesays, “Drviiuty is Etke a wheel, acir^U, 
a whole, 7 ' Julian's image of 'a m oxherd cloak' is 
deeply maternal, Julian frequently uses [he image 
of being enclosed, as when she says, 'The deep 
wisdom of [hr Trinity is our Mother; in whom 
wc »« endosed' Eckhart xoo 3 when be speaks of 
how all creation 'flows out but remains within/ 
as Arousing m us amaccrnal symbol of panembesim 
and endcxnjre. He applies chi$ reality not only to 
onr endosure in God but also to our relationship 
to what we give birth co_ In other words, thewoik 
of every art i sc; dsvine or hum An /divine, is a 
maternal work. One ls never separated from what 
one has birthed, ot a* Iriahpurs it n “Does: a woman 
forget her bAby?*lt is telling too how Julian and 
Eckharf and Mechtild ell rely on the image of 
flowing out/ for this too is a maternal symbol, 
h-i rth for them is not a trauma and ten ainly not 
aa ^ent foj an operating room^ rather it is a 
1 flowing out / Julian writer ‘God is the cme Father 
p Wl i tW are maie 

s.o /loi^ oat nf God to work the divine will be 
restored and broughc Again into God.’ 

1 he re j* somecing flowing ahoi^t the 
maternal ride of God and of existence; this flowing 
is the opposite side of what Ma in Tfrs Cw^ry 0 f 
called the 'jerky 7 dynamise of the male- 
There is also implied here a respect and dialectical 
reference for nature's birthing process rather 
1 han a dualunit nr panicked approach to them. Si , 
H - i.degaide also smages God on many occasions 
as pwieni heist ic and therefore maternd. She wrices 


of 'this rirdc of earthly thence, just « Eckharr 
p reached about 'the -circle of earthly eKlstcnci 
jusl as Eckhart preached about L t he circle of 
in which dl beings ttdsL 3 And Hildegarde saj% 
God hugs you. You aie cncireled by the arm* 
the mystery of God, Thli is motherly talk. It -j. 
enveloping, embracing, welcoming, inclusin^ 
cosmic, and expansive., God ts a wtlcomijii 
mother in [hEs TradLton . 

I wonder, when meditating on thest 
beautifully panenthciscic and maiemai ir.tagus nl 
God, if the reason panenxheism has been such a 
t-h rear to patriarchal religion is th?t :t comes so 
close to reminding persons thac God is as mucr 
Mother ±i Father. When I a'efltct on the bu.rninjs 
ac the stake and the condemnations of person 
from Giordano Bmno to Eekhart to thousands 
of older women who were dismissed as witches 
and aisoon the g^nodde against Native American 
peoples,. I wonder if such violence can only be 
understood by grasping the truth of how [be 
repressed mother in male-dominated Western 
society and religion is powerful indeed. Then; 

I ies The dark ride to our history- 

But the brighter ride is upon us as well. 
With th^ femaiusT movement urging us on to 
j Cuvier the crAditions of God's mothrrhood, with 
creation- centered jpirittiAlity replaces fall/ 
redemption models, with the seicniLst and ike 
A^nst awakening to myscital awareness, is it: no? 
possible Lila" this almoCT demonically 
repression is yielding, so that cho mother mat- 
see the Light of day and lead us to a fulLei kind of 
living'? One where nurturing and trust h where 
eajThmess and demucracu: panencheum, where 
circles losLead of ladders arouse images. And 
where creativity is welcomed^, enco-u raged, 
nourished, and celebrated in the name of The 
Creator of jJJ . 

The contusion to be drawn from our 
hd^g^ enclosed 7 in the Trinity is not that we are 
withdrawn najeuslsticrily in a w^mhlike state 
r>f bliss and security. Briber, theoondusionjuliin 
of Norwich ooin-cs ro regardi ng the motherhood 
of God focuses on semce. The mothers service 
is nearest, readiest, and surest: nearest because it 
is most natural, readiest because it is most loving, 
and surest because It is true^_' It velcAuA&£ ^he 
pajn> Jisk, and courage that hU binhi-g > i_- 
"W'e know that all our mot hem bear tu :_-r ^ 
and for death/ she remprks. The ^rvic£ :z ■ i= 
in maod 1; a service of cu mp as s:l r. 
mocherhood is Abgmt ‘companion and ^ 
return to che motherly side of God would hr j 
reium to compasrion as a way of life. It 
also he ^ return to wisdom as distinct fr.- - 
hnowledge or informaclon-gathering. We 
and compassion; compassion and wis 
wouldn't such energy revitalize We$Lern i 

and civilisation, forge nti-w Links ^:“r. 
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. : jJ i l l(> n :. L cffijic geiultr and nioj'f dialccLicjJ It cares, that ill o: nature and hjsiory ire soufegf of rcvdacion. 
ips to canJj, to Body, to picture, to work, to the & « no Secret ihai thr model t of sanctity that the 

nn and among uS? God aj modier, Julian insists, is patriarchal period of Ghmuitiiiy has held up to us have rarely 

hern laypersons. The ideoiogy behind the canonisation of sain-j 
has been profoundly ojLented towards clerical and fall/ 
redemption theology. One obvious example would hr 
Uonaventurc s Lift®} it. which was written immediately 

following Francis’ death and which had the desired effect of 
contributing to his canonisation. It had the undesirable effect, 
however, of rendering him duaUstic, afraid of women and of 
hoily, for example. 1 his f in turn, sctiumetnalized Francis so that 
mum. of the hagiography of Francis has failed to make clear the 
women. Acid prophetic dimensions to' bis living. In a considered ariicle on 
The Suit! Function of (he Ginotiitoiiw ofSaitUt y Pierre Ddooz; 
asks some important questions. “What kind of sanctity is wholly 
^cocptsble.?-. . 7t> wfcom is canci-nssauon useful? 
Cercainly noc to the person who has b^e-m 
Canonised... C^onisarion serve* co reinforce the 
authority of i he one who canonises 11 . H* 
i dejnonscraD$$ ttuit whilt for a thousand yeans in 

ihe church, it wa$ the 'ordinary believers" whose 
to* W-4S dedseve in canonisation, the piocess 

ESjff bfi^kne more and more- clerLcaJrird until finally 

oulf the central hierarchy of Rome held the 
■poier, What 


i hew: L^n be no ^u*srion that the creation bditiod j* 
tl.L -erninisc tradition in "he msc. Feminism of ks vfiry nature 
ij prophetic during a patriarchal period of hiscqjy, Accordingly, 
feminists have br^n treated v^cy often the same way 4$ prophets 
were created by those in power with powc*. Consider how many 
P™ nEOfl E ^‘ Family Tr« of Creation Spirituality m women 
or wirr spiricu ally ducatcd, a* F^khart ^4, by 
consider l h-ri r fate - ho* r few art known co how Si. 
Hildegarde is baddy known even by Benedictines; how 

MechijJd and Julian of Norwich ha^-e h*£:i 

roundly forgotten in our religions* how Bekhan j 

Aiid John the Scot {and A^ui^as too) wtr? 
condemned, for example Woman’s religions 
sulIi as chose S tarliawk is recovering in ber 
^"or^s are deeply one- oairiarehil- h«rd 


w as the re--su.lt ot this 
£CJ J ^8p^ ocl ^ “For tome centuries now it has 

00 L^LgR been possible ro envisage a 
^aj^gtijatii|oytho~Jt in accompanying, pressure* 

<|§™F- havjrtg at :cs own disposal a supply gf 
^aciahstSp time and capital." 1| turns oul that 
'the id&al lobby 1 is religious congregations. d It 
ls almost impossible for any layman to he able 
to meet" coday's conditions or have the money 
nrscrssary to support such a ckricaliscd process 
Deloot concludes Lhat ‘The channels of 
bureaucracy have mode if so difficult fur a lay 
person co- be earicmised that i>V pg rcepiton -y/ 
smeiiy hat i itself been abetted. Il has become a 
clerical prerogative to define the yejy meaning 
of holies For us. That is not the creation 
spirituality way of holiness ij cosmic hospitality f 

1 suggest chat cl a«rt is an ideology - a faJ]/ 
redemption idoqbgy a chat cannot deal with the 
holiness of sexuality, among, other things. To 
correct \t, Delooi urge? 'a different model of 
power. If this new model of power appeared, it 
would bring with it, I suspecc, a different model 
of saint/ Y« p the ere a, tjamcenteietl spiritual 
tradition would surely hriu-g. new models of 
power and of holiness. The iina^TTi would be 
ncard from once again as they were in Jesus' and 
Mary's day. 


Creation spirituality is a lay spirituality hi 
k L-res profoundly about work, whkh is 
all ? whflt most adults do with their hves, i 
"bouc pleasure and *cs wise and cel eh 
possibLliciej, It cares about resuaUt ■ 
sensuality, [t carej abouc nai^re, sc] 
--onomics, and politics, cbot is, ^bowt j: 
bejng m the woridii agents of Transform 
i r - & W.2 MAftf^naa? 


Maiitrw Fox holdf m esters d-grr.-j in 
philosophy 47vt Geology ami 4 darters ie in 
Spirittodirv, He is Direct yr n/ th? 

Imlnsnt p"n Culture and Creaiisn 
SpirtinaUty, ir.} :?L -h be founded in Chicago 
* 97$. He Am the red If mrfw AaoJts on 
tpiritmkty and cuhnxc, 
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PEOPLES’ 
S TRUGGLE S 

easffl 


IN CONVERSATION WITH 

H LA B H ATT rukmim sekhar 



Many of us urbanites know SEWA as the orgattisesziort ihai srih 
ezqaifis? Lucknawi chikan kurus. wait fir the jolt, brt our pieces 
dndgohGme f^nff^axim^ about thz zmottd7td simple 
each piece of garmenz.What it SEWA {Self Employed Women's 
Auoeiazifrn) a?id vJ.y} is behind all tins ? Thefirtt d?i7ig th&t strut k 
me when I went so talk so Fla B&at f, Flu ben to ail, wai h*r quirt 
tdm. Noaoydousiinpatieticeofshedoer, no arroganar of the achiever. 
Tbts woman seemed to know tisat time was imprwtxn^ but also that 
quality tune was mote imponam, 

EU ben is certainly a pan of Iudia J i Quests $be exemplifies 
owe of the finest products of the freedom struggle. Inspired by Gandhi 
and the idea of nation holding she ehdst to avrk win? the weakest 
sections cf toti&y -. women in the the unorganised sector, Sbt injected 
her work wish the Candhia^ tmets of truth and non-violence a^l 
gave a whole new meaning £p srade unionism. Struggle and 
0Tga7i±sation have been. thehatlmarks of bet unflinching work towards 
gfidng b\we? mtOtnegn)up women digpity, work security andfinancial 
independence. El* ben If work is practical and down to earth, though 
deeply fired Iry bn own quest fir meaning in her iff}. She has been 


described asan old soul with she wisdom of many lifetimes m iset eyes. 

The lady from Abmedahad hits made a deni in international 
and national arenas. In 1 990 the International Labour Or^rtiaariOK 
( 1EO) kzgan to respond to SFWA a s demand by initiating an iLO 
convention fir home based workers. She launched the National 
Centre for Labour fNCL) along frith like-minded srade unions The 
S£WA sponsored Gujarat Mabtla Co-operative Federation got 
affiliated so the Tslatiomtl Co-operative Union of India. FSneteen 
tn&nbrts of SEWA were repressed as she womens' 1 coherence at 
Beijmg \rJDEO was given ti?e In the Picture award at the 

fvvnh UN Conference on Women. SEWA has nine units in India 
and hi if nofr Optmed up another unit m South Africa. 

Ela ben has opened 2^4 orw chapter m thehissory of womens' 
htdmhip and entrepreneurship, nos. by the saccharine mould of 
charity bus by empv&trmeot in very real terms. She it tbe recipient 
of the Padma Sbri and the Padmabhushan, 

'We rwt only want apiece of the pie a we also want to 
choose the flavour and kjiow how to make it ourselves*. 

Ela Bhatt 
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ftha* J 

uciili-r* 4 imd 
■ hat tii^ 

poiiti t>i vi™ y ii 
pro- %\ 4 i Mum 
thinking $Jmt 
tf^adn rn ti[unJil^ 
hut w liar I 
■■■Mlmlamf by 
Hll|MUXTHkl]lt of 
WODbCNI 1 ft 
Quality of 
opportunity 
Aii'c^nlJu^ to 
tl*eir ovitfi 
capacities 



Rukmi-ni Sekhan Ela you. have been 
working towjrds tEu empowerment of w-omen 
for so many years. Ac thLj time in history, the 
feminise movement is aJso- on the upswing. What 
^e ydiir views on 'feminism' ? Do you consider 
yourself a feminist as the [firm is uied coday ? 
And does ihe feminist movtincnc embrace you ? 

El* Ohatt: ] think empowerment of women 
Lt cme thing and feminism is anoeber thing. Wr_ 
have [q be cautious about, these "isms". I cue art 
l ] ke 'Gandhism 1 - there's nachin-g called 
"Gandhism’. There is something called Gandhijti 
thinking. So, similarly, feminism becomes a crap 
beeairss of che 'ism". Wh U I understand i 5 thac 
the feminist point of view jj$ a pro-woman 
chinking chac lead* lo equal icy, but what I 
understand by empowerment of women is 
equality of opportunity according to their own 
capacities. And women m not a homogenous 
group - cJiey cut across all kinds of class, caste, 
religion and region. Unfortunately, not enough 
work is being done by us women and further w C 
don’t have a common vision.. So, I r*a]]y doubt 
chac m India wr have a common vision from the 
feminise point of view, Whac w? mean by 
feminist i..y to be more 'humanist 7 . Buc if you are 
asking me what my concern Ij, then Lt is about 
C he flCftfc of women of the real India w ho are rural, 
poor, illiterate or semi-literaCe and economically 
acth r e. So when E talk of die womens 7 movement 
i n India then I h m real ly not talking of the fem inist 
movement What are the prioricics of ngr 
^omtn? They p re-, vrork security, income 
SKurily andsdf-diyiity, They wish to participate 
in the process of acquiring these and when they 


have done so-, chey have done excellently, This 
vrhole process b empowerment, quite different 
bom charity. While struggling for h ihey get 
organised, get enough courage to articulate their 
needs, build up alliances with other sympathetic 
people and even learn to make policy 
interventions. I wish to emphasise t hat the process 
is what counts chough results may take time. 
Building up .vdh con fide nee and fearlessness Is part 
of the understanding, And tins understanding is 
called empowerment. I'm not an expert on the 
■subject, but to me Teminiam’is mo/c like 
advocacy. Someone taking up another 7 * cause 
which I don't say is unnecessary, Buc whac I mean 
by the womens 7 movemenc b thar they 
themselves take up th* objective of gutting 
empowered enough to keep it an ongoing struggle, 

R-S: SEWAisoneof India's most successful 
movements o* ls it an organisation ? I am a^arc 
that organisation and struggle are the key tenets 
of your work, Can you elaborate on this please p 

E.B: We urod to make a distinction between, 
mobilisation and movement A movement it * 
larger thing while mobilisation is for someching 
immediate and a ionters- hac limited purpose. And 
chat is why we find chan mobilisation ha* not been 
able to cum inlo a movement. SEW A is a tiad? 
union which is both an organisation and a 
movement, Unionising is noc merely 
vonfroncation. It also means responsible and 
constructive 3 a ion for nation building. Whenever 
l have seen cbe success of a movement it is inhere 
their organisations have been built up. Poor 
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organisations, womens* own 
orgamsailo n 5 , economic 

organisations, social organisations. 
InkiaHy, when ycu take up j cause, ii 
may well begin a? a proiecc. Aher 
three years perhaps ll dawns on you 
"hac you could actually ‘oi^dse 1 for 
hector effect iviiy. Normally, it cakes 
at least ten years for an organisation 
lo t^ke roots if cbe objectives are dear. 
While In the; process of organising, 
yOv. arc privy to etnain aspects :hac 
couk cut n ii inco am ovement, From 
the movement a re born mo 
■fjigj nis?c ion s and vice vcts^ Si 
support and enrich each othex. ■> l^ui 
th« Gandhi an movement emerged 
many organisations like iArfifi' and 
village industries, politick mwdeshi 
organisacioiij ere. Bur chose 
^Orgpjiisations char remain merely 
Or^msaftions and ckm’c turn into move-menTS 
become dead after sojne time. 


Tlii 1 membership 
iUAy ask till* 
leaderKliip 1 Rh> 
questions 
and vice V«rsih 
Tbesi 1 i[iiraflt]fiiij§ 
ni** C'iiriiHlaiiUy 
RluiiUorMl, no* to 
see if they m-fl 
aillfei-iM-il r<i bul 
n belfaer they jhh? 


B -5 I myself work in a voluntary 
orgjmkaii&n., SP 1 C M ACAY, and we like co -call 
it a movemcni. Now, SEW A has many branches 
and I presume chey are flowering and growing 
cm their own. How do yon monitor eke character 
and direction of your various branches ? How 
much freedom and independence do you give to 
these people - in fact, how much do you interfere 
jn their working ? 


H'li'viink tthf-n 
tbft fn it 

HiUm InioEiH y«. 
iho-ia i 4 i* kviuw 
ili ill uur direction 

is right* 


F..B Even if our branches do ® simple Lndf 
project Ll has to have relevance and should be 
perceived as having one h that's all we ask fr>r 5 It 
may be just distribution of m ilk, but why are we 
doing that ? Everyone involved in that particular 
activity must know why we ajf distributing milk, 
to children. It is a matter of perspective Hid that 
must be crarisliaced mo action and goals which 
are Nearly understood by everybody. SEWA's 
mission may not be lofty, but everybody - 
members, staff member^, volunteers and office 
holders - a. I of them understand cite ^mr thing 
Inconcrete terms, we believe SEW A h a gpakane jj) 
full employment at the family level b) self-reliance 
in decision making and c) financial self-reliance, 
This everyone understands. This « further broken 


dWn co ten question?, The membership may ask 
c he leadership the same questions and vice yqu, 
These questions arc constantly monitored,, nut co 
see if they are adhered to bet whether c hey arr 
relevant. When the answer is a unanimous yes, 
[hen wf kno^ r that our direction is right. A 
cominous, oozing checking of the relevance of 
ernr activities is carried out, 


1 IIE ETC e .-iihEr rtftT "T f"./ni| 


B-S. Do you do tbaj regularly ? 

E B: Not neoc^arily, chough Fm interested 
in lc since the vision has come from me and Fm 
the founder. But my colic-agues have bren with 
me through thick and thin *nd I Eras them with 
leadership. And one can be confused at times, 
you Fnt noc uWay? sure of thing? as such 

So we, who are all in in together, ask the same 
questions to ourselves, TbaFs how we assess 
ou rs elves _ 

B.£: Suppose your centre In Haryana. Uf or 
Kerala ls staned and someone cakes c he initiative. 
Ox suppu.se someone scans a project. A fan 
PJiw>uitt of autonomy is needed for a person co 
dmlop her vision. Bui do you give chat kind uf 
autonomy? 

E.B: Actually, these SEW As ? re totally 
autonomous. They are like our sisters. So ihey 
are independent and have their own executive 
committees. They have cheir own uudgets and 
own programmes. They aie not branches thaL J 
sit in Abmedabad and control ±nd direct them. 
Nn, no F no. We _ n _av£ tait SE^S'As in six semes and 
ad of them ir* iri.depertdenc . Some are trade unions 
Uid some are noc_ Tkt:y Tvant art accountability 
ar.d oiganisaricm tha: is suitable not only co chcar 
■«ate buc also ihe^r temperament, Sojus j.te lp.lsi;.:, 
some softies and yei others, cju’-nperatives. Thene 
are- ho^■evc^, few thing? that havexo hecumrojon 
Cue k that each ccr.cre should concern itself with 
the working 4^5 and necessarily wifh women 
from the unorganised sector. The economic 
development of the community should be ec che 
core. The basic philosophy is L:-ac. of 
and bitigptk&n . -scruggle and organisation. It's noL 
enou^t to ilsl kt;ep ninuing training clwses, one 
rtpt go out and demand unc's rigfics. To look 
into all these things we nteer every ye^r. Wc 
rxchnu^e ideas hue each cencre is independent 
Sometimes w C take up common issues, like hoote- 
based woikci? and their rijtbt to he treated equally 
like any ocher worker :□ the formal sector, ’ttk 1 
managed to briu^ che issue m ihc level of the 
InternaiLona^ Labour Orgtnjsauori ftLQ) and 
oaimually too to get a bill passed on home-based 
workers employment, contribution ^nd 
xegula^ iu n bill . On stick issu^ v. m t zo me together, 
but ac ihe day-ic’dpy level chey an 1 M on their 

Own 

We a' come together i n l he uperaci o n of 
tiaikccs. SEW A Is in the business of hajtd-m*de 
products *nd we build up a common market ajid 
ntucuaJ \lcc &$ s in rpw materials as well as design, 
5 EW r A Lucknow is also dealing wiih cexclles and 
Ahmedabad is also a icxtdii pl^cc- We ilso help 
each other in l he matter of credit , heeauHe SFWA 
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Lias a SE^A bank. Over twenty tour the 
bank has been able to develop i oert-sin experts 
through experience. 



I'llrc Lora J 
|mi Miipk Sm very 
very 
selflsli* 

When Ihe 
i:i fife rii'jil jechiF is 
mli iii^:mifieil 
they L j <uinnl 
demon *M-:i rc- their 

|J»I i C strength 
with 51 e> im mun 
viiii’t* and 
Mmii^ [he 
lp-HJi-HII L l l of power* 


R.p: Notv co another issue alcogHher The 
development pattern m India coda y follows ari 
wtablished paradigm of globalisation and the 
market. While [he debate on this is endle&s, I 
think one cannot deny its exploitative quality 
tifHSafllly on poor people. And that Is exactly 
wbai you are fighting. You may in your lifetime 
proceed against Li but the process of development 
Ltfalfmay not micig^ce these miseries of chefow-ex 
income groups for much time to Come. Do you 
see your own SLryggie pkeed in ihe onnrex<: only 
of your lifetime ? Is it oh worth it f 1 

E-B: It 7 s a very serious problem and is only 
going to get worse, I mean globalisation is one 
thing but let J s talk of Other economic reforms 
which are privatisation and liberalisation. Pm not 
against privatisation per se because cha" 35 
lLl-j poor of the informal sector ^nd che mral 
sector also warn to get out of the welfare or 
LLstence and permit raj. There are so many rules 
and regulations that emb you all tke time and 
stunc s mail bujiu esses. Wc also want 
hureacLcratisauon co step dowa from our 
shoulders. 5o, in a y % I’m not against 
privatisation and liberalisation. But k h s a matrer 


of per crprion. These reforms are not 
meant only for big businesses and 
industries. What is true for them is also 
true for the tiniest businesses. Why have 
the vendors been cleared off the streets ? 
Look at Calcutta,. it’s no longer the same 
1 The same cleared up portion Es going to 
be given for car parking ! It ? $ a matter of 
priority- Vendors provide a very useful 
■service to middle class consumers who 
arc an integral component of che 
"market 1 So, we also ntred Co br private 
and liberal bed If we get liberalised we 
will be able to produce more income for 
our families and the nation. This lack of 
perception in favour of the 93% of ih* 
informal sector have made them victims 
of the new economic teforms. 

In the informal sector, very few arc 
educated if at all. So- whenever they tried to 
organise themselves, they h*ve got into the 
clutches of political panics - electoral policies 
which is very, very selfish. On che other hand, 
when they arc not organised they cannot, 
demonstrate their political strength with a 
common voice and change che balance of power. 
When I say 'political h I don't mean electoral 
politic, bait 'political action Anybody today 



can treat vendors any way they Like and the saim: 
with bo me- based workers. Just look ai the 
situation vs[\ h HarijanG h trtbal.; gr minorities, can 
you make one louse remark about them r^This is 
because thry have got political visibility. The 
same should ha [hr case with the informal sector. 
Only when such marginalised groups become 
strong can they make lull use of the mEormal 
$«ittor, 

1 must $ay that SEW A his benefited from 
cke?e reforms co some extent Initially SZWA 
Bank was noL given permission co operate in lurai 
preas because wc were registered under the Urban 
Co-operative Bank Act. We had to tight a lot 
with die Reserve Bpnk of India for permission 
^ith che new economic reforms ic became more 
easy for us. Mow we can even charge uvr own 
rates of inccresc with permission from che RBI. 

But continue co have problems with 
the 'market'. Ic does not h in its current atm#r 
allow fu r fair competition. Out women who pick 
^jm from the forest do not get che "market rate* 
they deserve, since they gci short changed by che 
forest officials who then sell it, ac five rimes the 
price in the open market. If the big vyafh arcs and 
induscraali^GS Can use the market to their 
advantage, why can't the informal sector ? 

R-S: But this idiom of the open market, it 
foMrs competition. How du-ts your view on this 
fit m w s idi your Gandhian ideology that Spoke 
of go- operation, trusteeship and common 
resources? 

E.E: It is not cone radiccory _ Again it ? i a matter 
of perception. You have raw material. Today, 
the r?w materia] that ls used by the poor is also 
used by big industries* like bamboo, scrap iron,, 
rendu leaves, yarn and forest produce. Now it is 
another matter whecher [he go vex n mens is 
concerned abouc employment or full 
employment- If employment is pan of growth, 
then they should have policies which create arA 
general* more employment and which also 
improves the quality of employ mem. Therefore, 
the fine claim co the raw material is of chose who 
are the actual producers. But sadly, the objective 
of growth Ls only economic growth and earning 
more foreign exchange. And Employment growth 
is noc incegraJ to economic growth. Nj,LuraLly v 
the big industries get top prority. Take che 
example of bamboo. ^W'e have a fore* tailed D^ng 
in Gujarat. S3 pcrcenc of the bamboo has been 
given away under a contract to some big players 
So, chosE who survived cm this raw mareriil called 
bamboo have only 20 percent to meet ail them 
needs, It is an open ma/ket aJ right, hut in a 
democracy where frO percent arc below ike 
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land. Who gets the prioricy ? Vehicular 
traffic or chose thousands of poor people who 
tnake [heir livelihood on chic j'g _/tar jb" wai 1 ? 
Finally at's perception nnd priority in a 
democracy ch as ours. 

K--S; Ela ^w?, yon have hten t* or king. _, = | . r j i K 
women for so Long. And you understand nh^m 
^ ry ^ cil . You are aware of the leadership that 
is emerging from SEWA. Do you see [he nest 
century as a century of women leaders, 
tnireprefltun and achievers ? 



■fpaLnallii tilth! 
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E,B: Tm roc a seer, bm I would Use to see 
whac you say come true. I do believe that 
^hesitver there is social change ■women arc the 
leaders. This I say wjcb my own experience 
Look ac die women of Kntch and Banaskantha 
who arc changing die face of [he desert. They 
are even arresting the. rura-urban migration 
from this b uea. Another example is in kinking, 
I have grejL faith in the sisterhood of those 
women who have and those who do no[„ 
especially in India. Gandhi said, that in the fight 
for social justice where the weppons are truch 
and non-violence women aie the natural 
leaders. 

In SEW A wc have seen women like 
Karima hi h: who makes quilt covers from rags 
for a jiving. She is a widow. Today h she dcs on 
the negotiating table against her own brother 
who Is a big lyjf'dTp. There are many like 
Karima EibL Though some SEW A women did 
not contest panchayac elections they were 
unanimously Invited to the vil]*^ panchayuts, 
Women are better fighters against the wrath of 
nature, they are better conservator p£ natural 
Te&oisjees, they arc more responsible for the 
next generation- in general they are more 
fur uristic chan men and ire better savers- They 


really are the natural leaders. Wherever rhey have 
been given opportunities for their development 
they have proven chcmselves, As I said earlier, 
whac w r e women lack is a common vision. If we 
siarr behaving Like men we won't get very far. 

R--S; This 1 believe i$ true of the common 
woman who languishes for wane of opportunities. 
But when you put women in real positions of 
power - prim* ministers* chief ministers, 
corporate heads,, they become squally agg^csLve. 
aggrandising and corrupt as any one else. And 
sometimes you feel disappoint rd by members of 
your own sea. So h is 'empowerment’ your 
answer, o-c a "common ideology" thai should 
govern women ? 

E.B: Empowerment is onty one Ltiimg, But 
to he powerful for whac ? Np, we don h t have a 
common agenda. It is difficult smee w? ?re not a 
homogenous group. The only coalman things 
we have are our bodies and motherhood. But n 
women came 10 power then what would be our 
foreign policy ? How arc we ^oing co allocate 
our resources r Wil] there be less rapes r During 
Benarir Bhutto^s regime the rate of rapes by the 
po.tcc ancfoaaed three times more than normal 
W’tat r mean js that we have not sax down and 
thought of ? iw*i4u"5 vision of the future 

And the other thing is that wc have nm 
taken men into our confident. Without their 
co-operation w-e trnnot change the world. They 
should p&Tticip&tc in [he empowerment of 
women. 

R.S: More -a personal question, Ela you 
are dealing with issues very practically - son of 
hand? On- But is chore a deep philosophical 
men iv at ion [hat impels you h thar makes you look 
forward to the next day? 

A lot of us are devoid of any philosophical 
moorings, Wc eaist, we don't Fven five. Some of 
cur younger readers would Like to know what 
chafes you, 

E-B: The answer is simple. We are a product 
of those days when the councry was fighting for 
freedom. L’hen we gm the freedom. The 
atmosphere was charged wich patnoc ism and 
nationalism aod we wanted to build up the 
nation. Also* my husband was a student Leader 
at chat time and so we had the same ideology 
and spirit. lie has always been a great support co 
me, like a rock, I was thankfully out of all 
domestic obstacles. 

Whenever there is confusion in my mind 
I look msJtfe of myself for answers The answer 
inevitably is h go for whatever eemerus and binds 
dol for something that divides. The women I 
work with, those poor women, c hey give me so 
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much strength that I hardly feel tired aL ch* end 
of the d *,y. Now* E 'm, .diny-three and my energy 
has begun eo flag but ] know T have worked hard. 
My Irvel of entrance is high and I rarely g^-. 
fnistieaifcd or for that matter, excited. 

K.S: Tc seems to be the idea] ingredients c hat 
gr> to make- a social worker. Are you quire 
detached from your work ? 

E_R: Things don't touch me loo much. For 
■a while [ get humiliated, hurt _ And remember, 1 
w-ii 5, young woman in a x*ade anion with so 
many m^n, Vou can imagine whac 1 muse have 
&onc Through. But [ had a strong hmdiELnd who 
protected me- T have, a bad memory so I forget 
boL h the £ood and th* had and J gp: a good night's 
sleep. My general health is also OK. 

I'm quite seli^c Eve and doeft take up 
things which arc nor relevam to SEVt'A as ap 
oi^asiiEaiLujj. My personal hfeis al^ v-ciy simple. 
I didn't attend wedding and other cerertuniies. I 
buy my clothe? once a year. T have a domestic 
hdp who cooks. But a]| of us wash our own 
cloches. 

K.S: One last tbmg, Ela Jsrp, This interview 
will come our in the issue of THE EYE chat is 
also part ol a large/ p/ojm t hat is involved with 
the5Ct:h yuar of India's independence. You were 
there when we got it and you have lived to see 
lifty years o£ India's nationhood. ^frhat dc^s 
your wisdom mil us on this ooisaion } Do you 
hav* * message dux cas L tide us over rhe am 
twenty five yea rs at Lbe le-ast ? Wt have found 
Ourselves catapulted from being a rachcr laid 


back civilisation to a bulling nation. There is 
much agony and Lonfusion as we go on wiih 
rmr lives. 


E-R: Tm not a pei?un to give any kind cd 
message. RaL | can oerainly i&y, i n my simple 
way, thai what w* have forgotten is our old 
temkxr* of thinking abuut the ocher permit 
before yourself. And this, in a broader sense is 
what is at the root of democracy. W ly, the 
middle cl war thar have upheld some son of moral 
&rder h has become jo selfish. I l h i n k h as I 
understand it h the role of che middle class wa* 
to Transform feudal society to a dnHr>cral ic one. 
And mat role has been relinquished by this class. 
It was the middle class more than the working 
d?ss who took pan in *he freedom stmg^e - 
whoE^fificsd, who inspired others. They really 
should play a to le in che transformation of 
suciety and to develop democratic valuer. I dcm ? t 
mean just electing a populist government. L 
mean! in your family, neighbourhood, public 
place, sehnob everywhere. This i s good rattntrfa, 
good khtouLun, good culture. I remember my 
moch«r- whenever these garment dealers c?me 
home, sh^ would give them some jaggery and 
chickpeas. This was the rrvaf. tliK ciiFtom Ail 
LhKse things arc gone. At nu rime in history ha^ 
there been compJccc equality. But good 
yes. Think of oLhcrs always that’s all 
[ have lq -say. 
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T he afguiMent ii- ificerejemg. md vtry revealing. 
After fifty years of poh[ical independence, and 
?( Ttb= Threshold of a new milleuium, we need ii> 
evaluate [he impact of do m Juan t categories of 
development and ^technological progress' from un 
ecological and femmist perspective, 

An. ecofeminist perspective combines ecological 
insights - with women’s empowerment. It provides » 
lihertfory framework for all species, not just humans - 
and by widening the sphere of freedom it widens the 
potential of feminism. How n ( ncU ic m other species 
wi]] determine whether the 3 rd mill«iium [3 an Q f 
disease and devastation, of elusion and violence, or a 
new era based on peace and non-violence, health and 
wd] being. Lnclujjveness and compassion. 

The unsustai nable outcome 3 $ the incvLtabl e result 
of the deepening uf pacriarchal domination over women 
ar.d over ways of knowing and relating non-vlolently to 
what has been identified as the ' lesser species' The soacuid 
possibility of suaainability can be created by an inclusive 
feminism, an ecological feminism, in which the freedom 
of all bio diversity is linked to the liberation of women, 
in which the tiniest of iife'forms is recognised as having 
intrinsic worth, integrity and autonomy. 


'-a ikw itrtn for in medtru wisdom 11 , first 
by Fran^oise D'Eaubcmne ? grew one of v^iipus social 
mov^rmnts - the feminise* p-fljce and ih^ ecology 
movement - in the lire 1970a and early i9SQt_ 
Etoftjminism is ibe movement and philosophy which 
combines the e m a*K i pa l io n of women and ihe 
etfi^TKEpatjon &f figure md non-hum-an specif. it also 
therefore, fr «5 men from pacriarc-hal structure* - 
3 mj enures in which power is eKDfinencrd 3 S do rn jnsMftn 
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T.wrA f-izi L nJ 5 itx iLa 5 emerged as a plurJiscic, bmcom 
up movErn^ cn acrixs "he world over the past fa^ 

- In chc villages of Gfurhwial when women organised 
chcmael'vei ip do Chcpto aaions. in ih* homrs in Love 
C?iiR] h wheie houwTv[v« oj’gaiSLfted themselves co dspi 
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TCHh 1 he TOXIC WAStmtuT bad CreaLed an -epidemic 
of caiictr, ■□ Europe after* the Chernobyl disaster, 
and the Pacific Islands to resist nuclear tessin^. Il 
ia emerging in contemperHy India in ch« coastal 
rt g i on 5. where women resist industrial 
aqua anil ure sinking “Rise, daughter of the eanh. 
your mother ls being raped 1 '. I n Gopalpur in 
OeLiSa, vramer. have established a little republic 
to save their Jor al ecology and livelihoods front 
the threat of a sl«cI plant, “We will die, but ■will 
not leave this laud". No bureaucrat, no 
industrialist is allowed to emcr after the land was 
marked for land acquisition for a new steel plain 
to be bu ilt by laia-Nippon. It is the women who 
lead the resistance - and Their symbol isthf fcwu 
plant from which essence ij made. The struggle 
in Gopalpur is clearly between a permanent 
economy of life based on the land and 
bio diversity, and a short- term economy based 


\Q ‘^ ,s Maria Mies ami | wrote in rbe 

introduction of our kiok, Eeqfemmism-. 

K(f 7 To ‘cdid.-np’ -with mew i>i £&ejV mciety. ds m jit? 

j till see as ihe maiti garf of df feminist 
movemem, pariicnlirriy those W>y promote a poiiey 
y of equalisation, tmpltez a demand jor pi-eater, m tqnjf 
■dwre of whaL, irt the (Ttrffjjjg fj’fvj mJtc 

(fj^from rtqjutv. 

^77' 'I'he discu^Luns on gender and technology 
iiL western univeraiies and in Indian universities 
following western fashion has been biased in two 
ways. Firstly, it has excluded i. Iig ?.: it n«: i;s .ind 
technologies of [ he Third World, Secondly, ii hte 
i^huHed other specif Ecofeminlst ih^oriaing, 
emerging from women m the animal rjghtv 
movement > ib* a n vj ronme nc movement and 
Third World raoveraeats h has b een mor* 
responsive co taking alternatives into account ar_d 
refining concern for other species. Why has 
northern academic femjmsi r.h^r>rLs 5 ng Failed co 
fully address chc wider issueof bow Im mans relate 
co divert forms of life Add ho - ^' le^hnolgy is 
Embedded In ecology and nauine? 

I chink there are two cr*mns fo* why the 
non hern academ ie feminise theorising har been 
Limited, especially in the eonte K * of the emerging 
ethnology of genetie engineering and pAteminy 
of life. First as its dependence on patriarchal 
reduce ionesm that alines any concrete discussion 
. ■ from Another perspective to he labelled a? 
'.cssejii LaJ Is m ' and does not a I qvj feminise 
\hey rising co go beyond c he *nih nopomorph ic bias 
chai is th-e legacy of we-scern patriarchy. The 
second IlmLCAiLpci of academic feminism, 
especially of the post- modem brand, is t hac h slip* 
i nto the hcgemnnisi ng Linearity of h isusry t hai h 
critique* in modernism. For us an the Third 
^orld, 1 modernism’ ^s a hc^emociLnng project 
of ih^ modern w p esr is eio different frnjis 'posr- 
modemasm' Ai the he^emoitising project o: : 1 1..- 
po^c modern west. 

A major intelleccual move in pose-modern 
feminism ihac paocecis northern Lnsdiiuions of 
power j-thced to technology i$ by Isbell ing the 
alcernatives of other cultures as "nostA^i* 7 And 
'l^se sentJinrnCAlLsm'. Thtie aie the descriptionj 
patrLArchy has always VK d for devaluing women's 
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™ tucunsK-j i?y j_?onna Hat away, is * machine 
bcnh femaEe and intelligent. The cyborg, for 
Habcrsta.m Severs once ?nd for at! the abroad 
connection between womjn and nature upon 
Vhtch rhe entire paiLrarchal structures rest*. 

From an eeologicai perspective. I .ve? twc 
problems in t he cybm^ imagje of needing, to Turn 
to an "intelligent machine- ' to reclaim LdulEigence 
faf women, and to 's ever aJ] connections- with 
□afture- J _ Firstly* such a construction accepts ihe 
patriarchal construction of women as having no 
intelligence and is thus not feminist enough. 
Further, it. unplie* ihe racist assucnpLion And 
colonial eonsequenee of suggesting shat the 
million t of women who labour in fields and 
forces and rivers in the Third World, producing 
the material base for the development. of stlcIi 
anabciai intelligence in other pans of the world, 
work without their own minds and intelligence. 
This issue of rbe recognition of Third World 
women is at the heart of the debates over 
'intellectual property rights', Fetrtarchy’s 
definition of innovation only cover? tbeiciivadej 
of western men, who then 'dinte 1 rbe kno» W^ 
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iij AS wen as in me famous case a^in$t 

^ r .R. Grace in Massachusetts). In Bhopal, it is 
women who have not given up Lbe -struggle for 
environmental justice, and keep reminding the 
worid of the ihousind* of people killed by Union 
Carbide 

The convergence between technofeminisra 
and capstalisc patriarchy is most evidenc Ln che 
response to genetic engineering, which is 
capnal i^t patriarchy'^ latent project for total 
control over alt lift The ecological challenge 
compels us to retognis-e c on n ecT io □ s and 
continuity within an organic, evolving* dynamic 
nature. A femirtLsE response chat is ecological must 
necessarily reactivate a conscious aw^nea of ? 
md dialogue with nature, lifting ic out of its 
patriarch?! dehnitiod as something passive and 
inert - a definition that has aso been extended to 
women- 

Thu separation hetween the natural and^ 
ihe human world w*s constructed simultaneously 
with ike separation of mind from matter* and 
intellect from body, The elusion of nature from 
culture and body from mind were used to 
esscntialise gender in such a way thaL women 
treated Jike nature, devoid of mind and 



p- - interprets relating and connecting as sameness and 

V^U^f ihe ** gumem that the search f or a common ground 

T \ >£ ,w for women's actions and concerns is essenc ialising 

/ ihe fc WQHl** p , There i3 a huw*v*r, no 

[ V_. j ,/|f /Q L essenrialism involved in partnerships, in solidarity, 

^ fo $yrttbio$U- Women acting together in spite of 

^ .1/ i heir diversity, is not equivalent to the 

t ) /rf JlC\ essertti ?l:si ng of wotpian a$ a uniform c?tegoiy . Y rt 
t 1 j* Wj afWT ^ ier ^mmon criticism of reconnecting wLih. 

^ t i ” n^Lura i$ that ii involve -j. return to the past - This 

trie icism arises Erom externalising nature in space 
jV-1 COrtrt<CtiOrt$ then, imply a 'return' Lo 

5^-4 another time, another place. IF, however, our 

PoW perceptions are ecological^ then nature is the 
__£))) complex web of processes and relationships that 
pro 1 ' ide the conditions for life. In c his nature 

l^W "** rtt>T eKceT ^^> and lc is noc spatially and [immorally 

^"V 1 st P arac ^ from our being. Essential ecological 
process chat maintain life cannot be created 
pare of the world-view of technological 
Jj/^ obsolescence- The moment we accept conditions 

for life as obsolete aspects of a primitive pasr, we 
invitr de^th and destruction. In Fatx K it is this 
hl^)]] chio no-colonisation, or temporal colonisation, of 

living processes based on False and artificial 
\ ennscructions of ' [ridn ional’, 1 modern', a^ if they 

\ are in a linear temporal hierarchy oE Lhe past, the 

present and the future! which underlie the 
subjugation of nature and women. The separation 
of the conditions of life From ourselves and our 
economic and scientific activity! and the location of the&e Conditions in the pa$L, 
ire a major cause of che ecological destruction of ecosystems and of our bodies. 
Tecbnofeminists h like Decane s, wpjat to escape Emm the body However, it h 
patriarchal nradrures from which we need to escape not from our organic body. 
In fact it is the 'escape" from the bodily limits of cows as herbivores that is 
responsible tor the Mad Cow epidemic, it is ?n "escape" from rejecting the FJavr- 
5?vr tomato (which dot? m>[ roc) and which failed because of consumer rejection. 

Ecofeminism is a reminder chat human freedom esurnot be limitlessly 
built on the subjugation of nature and her diverse species. It is a philosophy that 
recognises the subjecthood not just of men, but women too, and not jusc of 
humans, but also Other spends and the earth. This larger democracy of all life is 
also contained in [be ancient hvnm of che hfwpanishad which states, 
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l?male ? associate wje based cm this reduction^ 
of technological cultures and biodiversity. The N 
machine became both che metaphor and the 
mechanism for relating lo nacu^c. 

The machine metaphor for organisms is 
^ metaphor arising From patripichal rationality. 
\Fhen applied to organisms, it takes away the 
self-organising, self-healing properties of 
organisms. Oig^ni$m£ chat are compile in 
themselves are turned into raw material. 
Technologies that ?rr- b*sed on che perception 
of hvmg organisms as living systems and not as 
machines are ecological technologies, not 
engineering technologies [Engi fleering view of 
pesc control - Ecological view of pest control). 

Unfortunately., pose-modern feminists 
Have adopted this limited view of technology 
as meehamEaiion. They therefore, see an 
increased degree of freedom not the freedom 
of an or gait ism to adapt, to grow, to give shape 
:rom within but a? the mechanistic addition of 


"metal’ to J fle*h", and the 'machine' to the 
body’. Haraway's cyborg imagery was 
supposed to suggest a way out of the mjze of 
tbe dualisms in which hive explained our 
bodies and our tools to ourselve*. However, 
more often incybeipinh fiction, the possibilities 


The universe rs the oft be Supreme /fe^cr weant 

~ ' for fftf bmefit of (all) Creaiion, 

Each individual life form therefore, [fjm to enjoy 

its benefits by forming a part of the system m cfoye rrlati * rm ^kh other 
sprtirs, Let tiO F *#y one spedes eucrort db upon others rights. 


□f cyborg existence seem reduced to a radical 
devaluation of organic bodies, usually referred 
\o as "the mea* h . 

Another charge of essencialism comes 
:"fom those who see difference ps so 'bmoojaT 
that ic makes solidarity and commonahEy 
impossible. This again i$ bwed on the 
patriarchal paradigm of "sameness if people, 
things, organisms are different,, then the 
assumption is chat they can have no relationship 
and no overlap- This leads to a solipsism that 
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NAVDANYA 

AN ECOFEMTN1ST 
PERSPECTIVE OF 
BIODIVERSITY CONSERVATION 


Navdanya is a biodivcTSLcy CftM^aiinn me-vcmenc based omlw ecological 
ind feminist paradigm Ic Le- - ccoJiigi^a] because k is based on connectedness 
^aiEiii than fragmentation, Lt is based on links between diversity ax ebe 
culitir-al and biological level, ii is hued on the iniLmate relit ionship h^tv^n 
diversity of icm^wstis and the seeds And crops that hjve ccHevolvcd in 
[bem_ 

Navdanya is based cm [be feminise paradigm becPitse ii is centred 
on ^omen's kncuv ledge oE biodiversity and seed conwruaLion. We are 
comrtiiLt*d to keeping this knowledge alive, and also keeping alive lJk 
etbic^ of sharing, through which farming communities have, over millenia, 
protected and evoked then agricultural bLodiveTfiLLy. 

Navdanya I? a movement of romance against a patriarchs] urge to 
own and control all life, to make profits the bottom line of all human 
interactions making free sharing among peoples a crime and a theft through 
■intellectual propeny lights'. 

With an ecological and feminist vision through Navdanya, we work 
towards [he recovery of the biological and intellectual commons which is 
bemg enclosed Through patent and generic engineering 

For more information contact: 

A-*0^ Haus Khasj, New Delhi 11 00 It. Teh 



HELLO DOLLY 


Ron James from Edinburgh has cloned a sheep called 
'Dolly He had earlier engineered Tracy 1 a sheep with 
human genes in k 10 pmduce pharmaceutical?. Tracy was 
patented a^ a 'mammalian hioreaclor'. A 1 mammalian 


bioieaccoi ' is I legally a machine [hai produces chemicals 
through the mammary glands. Women would also be 


covered by xhis 
definition. 

Parents have also 
heentsken for the blood 
in che umbilical cord [o 
hi; used in organ 
nanspUms and for che 
hormone Velas in' 

which allows 

contractions during 
childbirth for use in [he 
reproductive 
engineering industry 
[:csi cube babies), 
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■Rntteftti to Anr TiFi.fi fedi r 


CALLING ALL 
ILLUSTRATORS ! 


Many of our reader:- have written 
in or told us how much rhey appreciate 
che illustrations that appear in THE 
EYE. As you may be knowing, these 
delightful creations are no[ ike work of 
professionals bur young people who 
have grown with us aud g^ven freely of 
their lime and considerable talent. 


THE E YE i.\ constancy on the look 
out for such people (and not necessarily 
wiLhin Delhi). E>o you have a, yen for 
sketching? Send ns some of your past 
work and if you have what k cakes. 
we'lS pet back lo you tor future ankle* 
whi^b need LHusiraiint. 


MeuJ vour sketches lo: 

THE EVE 

59 A DDA Flat^ Shabpuj jax 
New Delhi- 110049 
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THE 

WOMEN’S MOVEMENT 



With onfyfour w ge far she leap 
forward mtv the twenty-first century, it is 
syipirriBg she iri 

ri siifil htt^ed Tjiiii ^wesirDrtj rfr very 

™ Stence. ^ tf CUJ^fcreffC* JH iL^j rl-Jt-j? n th.i.. 

J i^pcjr^radlewjrcsiDfii^iC w- thehsmus sets. 
Is there & mZmen l s movement m $?&! if there 

is one, does j'i htfv? jh Adec/qgy, j leadership! a 
mass base&id. an tfirgamsaiwn? h fell up&n this 
vniter, amongst others, to answer this question 
xrtd so add that u&s only r s there a movement* 
but that thz compQTitnts which were being listed 
4* essentials were dvaslable in Atem&mce-, and that 
che rnovemmt has had a rich history as Wj£ 


IN INDIA 


A 

HISTORICAL 

PERSPECTIVE 


INDU AGNIHOTRI 


T he need to recount this arose not out of * desire to narrate anecdotes from 
an activist's Life. Rather, Lt nwda to be put on record that the very identity 
and existence of the women's movement in India continues to be called 
into question from various quarters. The reasons for this he in both lack of 
information about aspects of the movement, as well as «□ ideological defense 
mechanism w , hcr£mtha) , ,ifjc)ndW , reof the struggle for ■women's equality continues 
to be denied in the contemporary Indian mindset. 

This, of course, is not the only critique forthcoming of the lit Jim women's 
movement. The focus on women in the course of the UN Decide For Women, as 
well as some cf the more well-publicised protests around the issues of dowry and 
rape etc, in India, attracted the attention of western scholars. Many of these 
subsequently analysed the Indian movement. Two points highlighted in the oouree 
of western feminist writing on India in this period were (a) chat India hid seen no 
women's movement prior to the 1970 s and (b) that even if it could be established 
that women had been active participant? in ihe struggle for change, there was a 
significant difference between the old types of movements and the new women's 
movement , which focuses on gender-bawd oppression, as specific to women. 

Thus the Indian women's movement is called upon to stand up and defend 
itself from, -critiques coming on several counts. At the same time Lt also ha? to 
retrieve its own history', both in the context of the past as well as the present. In 
the last fortnight alone Lhis writer had the opportunity to hear at Eaa$t two Vice 
— Chancellors recount how women in India had been and- continue to be the 
object of worship with the rider chat of course things hud changed of laie and 
how , really, women ougk not to be treated so badly. 

An Unrecorded History 

There are of course, several critics who argue from WLthin the framework of 
visibly shared goals. There are led by feminise and academic scholars alike, who 
maintain that the anti-smpeiiali$t, anti- feudal struggle did not pay sufficient 
attention to the woman question. In fact it has even been argued by some scholars, 
the che woman question was subsumed in the course of the nationalist struggle in 
India. 

The true picture, needless to say, would have to be reconst rutted from 
within r he mounds of written history, oral testimonies, private memoirs and even 
the spectrum of social memory. No doubt, that with the passing away of Lbe age 
of history being only the arc of recording political chronology, immense 
potabilities have opened up for the writing of a social history' where women's 
agency too ftgu T « with some sensitivity. The expanding honzons uf history Today 
represent an open field where the processes of change cm be captured in all their 
richness and complexity along with a record of the Lives of men and women who 
contributed to these. The strength of chose wanting to write history with a view 
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from below, has certainly m ade it 
pombl* to peel off layers of eh* 
dominant hegemonic conso lowness 
so as 10 make way foi uncovering the 
experience and ideas of non- 
hegemonic groups, indudin g WQtuen 
aj well as fir mo tie 'engendered! 
history w riling, 

Ii is not. possible co recount the 
main features of the history of even 
ike Iasi hundred years in the 
available Nevertheless, if one looks 
ai available seen ndary material alone, 
there is enough to suggest that 

women’* eont rib ucion to Social ^ ,, , . ^ JJ1L . 

r . . r M F AwMfafl to .i^.T/JiTur r?|^ dbrnwriro 

movements m India forms a ifr ^we Ecs&m Sitwriiifim Srmri 

frubstaiit ial part of out lecmt h iscory. Mnjmt feww. fttfutfi afWart ftra flP JMricrf nute*. 


Contrary lq popular percept iomsib.Pt 
Indian women did noi have to struggle to ger 
their rights, women figured. acid featured an 
several levels in the wide range of Strategies 
adc-ptrd by Indians in the long-drawn struggle 
against imperialism. There were petitions galore, 
on issurs ranging from the right to representation, 
on the voce, On eligibility clauses attached to ihe 
regulations which evolved our of the various 
reform acts- continuing this stream of visibly 
expanding the form and e merit of political 
representation - hoch under colonial, rule and in 
independent India - women used various 
legislative fo-a an 4 independent associations to 
**vend their rights. Further, at several points of 
time, when rights were finally won, these bodies 
were used, as they continue io be today, eo extend 
Hie constitution*!^ legal riches fo: women. The 
interventions made on the issue of proptrry rights 
foi women as well as in cbe arena of the rights 
within marriage and the family, both before the 
B N. Rru Committee in the 1 940 s and 
at the cimK of the debate on the Hindu 
Cod? Bill were notable. It needs to 
be pomted out here thac contrary to 
misconceptions that these issues 
concerned only some upper class 
women, the nature of enactments on 
all these counts had far-re^chi 
implications for large sections 
women cutting across ca,5te a 
community lives. 

Ac the same time there was 
activity u Other levels. Aspects related 
to women’s work, including 
specifically as wage labourers fi gured 
m the vOuise of workers’ snuggles in 
different parti of India. At the 
beginning of the century women 
farmed a significant component of the 
workforce an the industries* notably 
textile end coir. They were also active 
participants in the struggle led by their 


?!f« clowlal Ihfil with 
tit# piuuiiiiC a»aj of 
the of hlslury 
lw'in^; only the mri 
of r^wdin^ 
political 
ohroiiulu^ 
immense 

pfHiilbililjeji liavi- 
opmii-il tip fur *be 

» riling of H Hin.diiJ 
hljdtiry where 
n omen^ tLpJtFrter 

loo figures niih 
swme sfliiskivky* 


Itffh/nfMtaM Jflftuiy iSj&terBf Extruif Afflux .ufii ifirV 

Mpv ffttJWiflt Hftf. Jtarivun at lie iflt w.'uxa M-.n-; e^t^CA &f tV 

tte iWsecj^w « rte St* to* at Hto™. 


izniojtSk and often articulated 
demands :n their dual capacities, as 
women and as workers. It was no 
coincidence that the names of □mon 
Leader? juch as Parvati Krishnan, oi 
Ariina Asaf Ali v for some time pc 
least, became synonymous with the 
union-led struggle of railway pnd 
textile workers. While it may bt 
argued th at the front rank oi women 
leaders in all thfcr? spheres were 
drawn from fairly elite backgnbunds 
it nevertheless mu?L be noted that 
bt iz M?d pm Bhikhafi Cam a. 
Kamkdevi Chattopadhvay, Kalpar.a 
Dutt or any ot the othei names that 
figure in the long list ol women 
activities - they all bad to eoncend 
with irexnendous soda] hoaiUty and then Lives 
represent a lung history of struggle at the 
individual level to establish a dilfexiru hind of 
identity for worn cn in the face r :■ I incense pressures 
to pdhere to stcreoLypiep] images and $ud?l codes 
of behaviour. At an oral history workshop 
organised by the Nehru Memcu-iaJ Mu*tum Pnd 
Library .v:;ime years ago, presentations made by 
women who had h^en active as early a? in the 
!^ 4 Q£, pointed out thac while present day activists 
saw the oldtr -women as pioneers, they rhemseEves 
hid found role model? i n Their own fore-mot hers^ 
jnany <if whom had questioned existing social 
mores and whose I ives wc re closely interwoven 
wllIi fndii's quest for a new identity. The 
contributions of Pandit a Rantaba^ Anandi 
Ganesh, S^vitribai Pliule and numejous ofthers 
is only now getting recognition through more 
grr-der sensitive research . 

The intensity of conflict was, in hacc, even 
more marked when gender 
oppression combined ^'ich caste and 
class-based ^xpLoiiaJcLon. is happened 
in the scries of struggle revolving 
around the issue of Sand and tenancy 
rights. The m a based agrarian 
Struggle thac swept the Indian 
countryside in the first. ha 5 f of the 
century highlighted several aspects all 
at onee_ On the one hand the 
tremendous involvement of women 
in these st ruggles points to Lhe integral 
link drawit In their minds about Lheir 
identity as peasants or rural labour 
witcL thb ir specific identity as womc 1 1 
The link between social violence 
heaped on women in s icu aii ons 
arising que of their specific location 
as women born into daiic famili?? 
enhanced th^ir vulnerability and 
compounded then experience of 
being exploited Attempts io 
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" n * form would not only lessen the 

Lmtr ^ flf bniulLty* Li would also ™tm 
r^c an*mpt co conceptually capture the multi- 

J-LVCTfd oppression that women fote. Mom than 
tie written records of th* history of movements 
swcJl 1S the Punjpra-Vayafop, Tebhag,a, 
Telang.uia, an d the Worll struggles, or the 
*6™“ struggle Va-ged in noxxh India under 
several h an n ers, ¥{] men a cciv ls [ $ \n 
contemporary times have picked up songs that 
composed m the raids* of alj these 
myvemenu; these tell the story of che power 
WLeEdeJ by [he landlord and his henchmen, the 
damage done to [he harvest which was both a 
Loaned] Loss u:-; vr]3 as the loss of labour, [he 
havoc wrought on emirr family and on women 
tberasdve*. liui above alt they convey the deep 
desire to bve a Life of dlgnicy Ln peace a^d wdU 
being. These ^>ngs represent the urge for creative 
endeavour despue a biutalLzed exigence pud cbe 
desLre to preserve all that ls good and human. 
There is enough evidence to suggest thai this 
desire co n Life with dignity which at once 
enoapsuEaTes the struggle for equality and 
democracy is very much a women's oonccrn h a 
proposition that needs to be examined seriously 
m view of the fact that efforts a^ stiEL on-gptng 
to define woman's tstues En very narrow, de- 
con leuujjdjscid Terms. 

This is not to undermine the tremendous 
ngnifiouK-e of even the "narrowLy 1 defined sphere 
of the lunlc agamst perceived “social evil*’, such 
as l nr practices of EtftJ, child, marriage;. widow 
remarriage, female [infanticide and forth* right 
^education as highlighted by the 19th century 

■ * i ■ . --L^r;-, men and wn rnerj. /Vs women ’i wrjTLng 
oonv^ys, die pain and sens* of suffocation bo in 
out of harriers un posed by socieiy and the 
violence heaped on Lhem in the name of 
upholding 'honour 7 , he it of a nation, or 
community or even the family, ls no Jess brutal 
j-r devastating. Rebellion against imposed social 
-odes has I n ng formed a part of women 's JusLOry 
■^■d one does not have to he an activist ro 
'■•pe nence the sense of d is cri min prion chat the 
g^l ^hdd Ln India, is faned with. In fact the 

:"cngiLi of the women's movement liesprerisriy 

■ o the fart that the goal of equality i$ pnd has 
r»een Internalized by avast mass of women out side 
cbe ambit of its 'organised' s-trength. This 
solidarity born out of a commonality of gender 
bi$ed oppression it whsit adds a n clemem of 
rasencalismto the argument, even az the mulripie. 
‘onus of oppression question the impression of 
" umogeneit y . 

It is due to this seeming paradox that the 
question continues to he posed as to what rea3Ly 
i^c women's issues? That chi? bs not an academic 
question alone was illu-nratcd by the editor uf p 
Marathi women s mapiinc at a workshop some 
*Qt ■* HOa imtH 1397 


ytats ago as the ude of fundamentalist 
communal 1st v lolence .swrpt across the sub- 
con tinent, articles appeared by women expressing; 
concern at these happenings and what 
Implications these had for their Jives. But them 
T^tre many h induing from the management who 
iL-«hrd her — but whar dors comnrunalism have to 
do with women? 

In Other words what Is sought to be 
imposed on the movement is a thoroughly 
decofite>:ttialiscd frame within which the linkages 
of women s oppression wish the wider social 
processes are obliterated. 

DEFINING THE CONTEXT 

In the content we ne*d to examine the 
paradigm sEiLFl in the latter half of this cemtiry-. 
On the one hand uhe anti-imperialist, anti-feudal 
■ H - ry £Ul- c fought in the br$t half continues to be at 
the receiving end of a ‘critique' for not having 
paid sufficient attention to the woman question. 
On the other hand, as argued earlier, it can he 
established that issues of women's rlgho ajid the 
Impact of soi;in-po]iilcaJ processes on a-Dmeit^ 
Is vet fanned a pan of the consciousness of the 
earlier period; this Ls in marked contrast with 
the present context v/hereche debate on women's 
rights is often posed oucs^dr ot the eoufext and is 
at the same time not seen as a matter of concern 
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Ifar pain a ml 
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ouluf harrlerx 
liW|Wwd by 
«0<ctetj' mifl Vfa« 
t'iolemfc JiMped 
OH (bent In the 
■tAme of 
upJt«bling 
*hoiiuitr', be It of 

a nallvn. nr 
■Mimmuiili.T or 
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wnctr.g on women, it emerges that issties nf 
violence, panicuiUriy yf oleiice iagainst th^ female 
body arfl seen a? women’s concern. 

Consequently, ^ ha^e many tracts, comprising 
of repons and analytical pieces which record 
some of the horrific detail of crimes against 
women. These focus around dgwjy, rape, child 

Bit tTE 1 Miiltin Wi4t4ww^ 4 ? 
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ftn to rhsc issue* soc JaJ processes which result i n this aniatiot^ c r. * 
™ of Omen's fincU that even by itw stated norm of public 
vl>p;5c 1 from the revulsion at blatant abuse, public response u fn 
bust is justifiably shore of what the situation calls for. 

lulij assume that On th* contrary, responses to- protests :>v 

ii^LCaJ Y iolac ion women 's orga nisatinns border on the cynical and 

ent argument in she dismissive, as if women have become proiw 
n » crying woif and are misguided enough to 

is advanced th?t protest at the drop of a hat_ 

)? Tl «y 1101 Is this not a retreat from the situation ifi 

' ° r daughter,. or nineteenth Century India when public conscience 
was revolted by the Incidence of mi 7 the plight 
lest the rhetoric of widows, denial of education,, child marriage 
;oo far 1 for that and so on? 

liostiy of Indian Cent nary co che position that the women 

ire of the family, quest ion wa^ 'subsumed' by the national 

a debate on the question* one could .perhaps argue the ocher way 

ucture that -tam round to tty that in fact, the ferment rocking 

ding too many Indian society under colonial cutelag^ opened 

one only looked up a host of issues. It was the nation's and 

get a zoom lens society's search for equality, justice and 

society, democracy which provided the framework 

!■ i ncident of rape within which the gender based- aspects of 

in 199f> was that inequality soo came up for scrutiny along with 

' of seven. other facets of social inequality. 

3 StPtes/Union No doubt the debate would be 

* ratio falls far inconclusive For many would draw attention 
>r sex ratio and to the paternalism and the element of patronage 
sex ratios gives mhereut in the social reformer’s ssal for reform- 
And they would br right in doing so But 
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STRATEGIES 
FOR CHANGE 

The identification of 
the basis of women's 
oppression in the muLciple 
layers of [heir social 
exist Knee has a bearing on 
*he strategies for 
empowerment. Foe an 
isolationist and fragmented 
COnsIruct of womens 
oppression would work in 
the direction of nrafegies 
which too draw on 
fragmented vision. Taking 
Lbe rxample of violence, iL 
can be argued and shown 
Lhat very often even the 
sexual violence that women 
uitdeiigo has its tools in OLher 
domains of social conflict, In 
recent years struggle* around 
th^ issue of rights in 
common land have often led 
to the rape of women. 
Consider the numerous 
examples of sexual violence 
that women have 
encountered in political 
movements. Sexual violenue 
has been ured as an 
instrument of curbing political distidence. Can 
violence be fought from an exclusioniti 
perspective? Would fragmented analysis all ow for 
us even to get to the root of the problem, leave 
alone begin The process of recti fixation 

The same nesponses are encountered when 
wo^i?n in the movement question the process 
of development which has led to increased 
marginalisation, in prcnuiiwt's response to t he 
reality of this marpnaJisac ion [here is often an 
undated assumption that temporarily women 
too have to pay the price, along with other 
oppressed groups, for the goal of modernisation. 
However, there is enough evidence to show that 
downward filtration of resources as prosperity 
increases is p mirage. Analysis of available data 
even for affluent, first world countries proves that 
affluence only incr eases the difference in 
resources at the command of different social 
groups. In ocher words existing divisions based 
on race! caste, class ot gender get further 


entrenched rather than reversed. 

The on-gplng debate on reservation for 
women around the Sist amendmen t, needs to be 
examined in this contest- Few' women suffer 
from tho myopic vision chat reservation will end 
discrimination against women. Rather, the 
argument in favour of the amendment is based 
on the undrmsLndingthai pajitieipatiun at various 


levels of decision-making* and the very act of 
walking out of the confines ot the home will open 
up avenues which have till now been closed to 
women. Undoubtedly processes unleashed ever, 
in the law few years since the enpotment of the 
73rd and 74th amendments giving one-third 
representation to worn an in local bodies have 
upset the applecart. This is not to say that the 
power nexus which ensures that assets and 
resources in rural or urban India remain with the 
chosen few has been, broken,. That a deni has been 
ntude somewhere is obvious from the reaction 
against the unleashing of this process and the 
unprecedented unity in established power groups 
against the prnposed 31st amendment. 

The dilemma ls not entirely an 'external 1 
response lo the movement. Questions and doubts 
have from time to time hren posed bv women 
themselves. 

At t he scare of the decade of the eight h, 
for e.g. there was much talk of keeping politics 
out of the movement, since politics would divide 
the movement. Thus, there was an attempt to 
project a notion oi an all womens unity which 
would be sli^ciered if ideological issues crept in. 

The question of what comprises politics 
and can a moveinent lor democratic rights and 
equality be non-political at all is another issue. 
As of today, u would pppearthai the dicLum that 
Elusory shall provide the anyver series to see the 
mind at rest. For, as it has shaped up, the debate 
on reservation fer women in decision making 
bodies brought together a wide range of activists 
who Lta-^e learnt from experience that for Sita ? s 
daughters, the very stepping out beyond the 
of the four walls of the house 
represents 3 significant Step towards breaking the 
barrier^ of wclusiom With one strike, the debate 
on whether women should participate in polities 
and whether the movement js a pohtjcal one 1 has 
been carried to another plane. 

Meanwhile,, many in the movement and 
those viewing iL from the outside continue to be 
distracted by the ■divisions'. From the banning 
there have been different streamy within the 
women's moTtmEm, both in India and abroad. 
Differences in perspective arc in a sense also a 
reflection of the broader social divisions. The fact 
remains that women's gendered existence gi^es 
rise to a commonality born out of the experience 
of specific forms of oppression and discrimination. 

At the same time. the fact of the multiple 
identities chat th^ y carry\ as members of a speci fic 
class, community or social group, calls for a need 
to both integrate their experience in these spheres 
with other aspects of their su^id existence. These 
together shape thrir consciousness at the wider 
plane wit but the dominant discourse of 
cltisensh ip . 

The scieng^h of the Indian women's 
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movement hes in the fact thaL through us rMu-ltL-pr-oi^gtd apprOPch 
hi i:lu lyvf | of strategics it his ii fopst succeeded in identifying, 
th-sc Lhe problem :: : . out of interrogating women's existence 
through shese m " j. I tiple layers. Much chough some kid hepod, 
cht domain of women's activity stretched beyond the 
prescribed nornij defying th^ pu-blk-ptfivaie divide by sb^er 
intervention „u different lovels in an ever-e^anding terrain. This 
vecy 5 interrogation of society in these very diverse tiomajj.* h-ss 
beeis an amnion of a kind^ astatejneni to the effect that women’s 
concerns extend bei^ndth^inter-persond. Many hive observed 
that the women's movement has attempted mew kind of praxii, 
^vhich ]S itself a statement of perspective Much in the tradition 
of the Indian Icfothe movement has advanced the tenets of liberal 
democracy,, to LUtermesh them wiih a more gendered perfective 
in its seireh for equality to arrive at a historical point where [he 
prciniw itself is a hand of theoretical statement. It as this which 
has g?ven the Indian women's movement m identity of its own, 
Meanwhile m ^ists continue to parry cjuescLons posed to them 
=n every dafy life about their very raison fl’wnc 
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&AKOJINI NAIDU 
SELECTED LETTERS 
1890s- 1940s 


3 your 

' codUy health and ^th leader yearning mv 
Eum pw DUE U you. J kilo V vqu air going 
through a difficult ordeal bm J 
confident that my son wj]] come out of it 
itroog, chastened and brave.' At rb 
lime she rejoices in the success < 
chjldien - to Lcilamni she writs 
biiLliant little baby: How proud r 
your success. To commemorate 
victory r must send yoy so mc 
beautiful/ 

rfer letters to her children also are the 
^orkir.R grey nd f» r thinking t brough ideas 
on citsimship. Id her letter to Jaisoorya 
or t t he occasion ot tils fourteenth birthday 

S * 1 -s senje of her conceptLop of 
manhood. r It seems almost incredible to 
me that m a few days you will be 14 years 
old no longer a little child, hut' om- 


ante 


Cf WS mmsttty appropriat? to bn*. i n „ mMm 

J” ***&* into aur discount m i||Wi 

ter. Given that tbit is rij & Mirth ytsr o/SHPl 
» «>*« ***» iwwtete ;■; ' M 
ypwhnonT P .w!, As luck would WttM HM6S 
I OWft n&CtJQB O/WjWt 

paimukMtfy W fluraftffy re*tfrd rirtj * mjAJl 
Ukarpid Pey<mp.pr. h it obvious M*l ibe TOtfj, 

O u done r^ar hehimtctf W& deeply intpired by 

* *e » muci ^ner^nj.ir, W^010S 
r *Pb °j **■»' » new KWH' (fefj'gA/fd fijiuff 
mediit to use ifae e*mir«/r«w iktirbook. All lit $ ' A *«« 
iflC ™ Kt within quota flra eirher |if |P 

r or ^crerpuM/n Wo/tni V /en^, 

^Iri' JWk' Sorted I^b* ISSSj m >&(& j, t he fi nt 
Compda^'on and publication of the letter of this 

century, ‘These letters 
I com mem on some of the 
- jjmj 's time, hut provide 

iis most fascinating facets. 

o: thf v ^ [cRJS nks she played: daughter 
her, friend, disclpl#, natiomd | ea der. 

■ _ tor. ffffaiiorof Indicia r^est state and® on > 

_ . ^ Wn> ^du’s letter, address the predicament of 

J^Z3T“ T y “ ^ C ° the “ W equally 
ufj^ia-Lclan^ jXjLcs with a degree succ^^? 

■Sar^rii Naidu w« perhaps the most prominent woman 

^ T J* lKjd£ r l s ^ movement which fought for the 

independence of India. As a nationalist leader, poet, attest fj 
^omen s rtghts and celebrity, she was certainly on e of the most 
memorable and colourful Indian women in this centum ■ TheJ 

-- r. r vc a rT? whkii ™ ^ „ a 

°,. J 7? ™ jds A multi- dimensional life 

f 6 ^ 3 ^ E[U ^ a]clu *"« ^in that it zs 

^ f ' Jr “ P 1 ^ ™l* UB coles successfully. These 

^?7^y * P^^nalicy can not tmlv 

;„X f:! 1 ^ nKd "« ^ ® ^e detriment of 


^ w<Sitian of ihc twftitiiiK 

noc ° n3 > r describe, andy^c ind r~- 

■ ! ~pona^t event! md persofldiejes af Saj^j 
i-rtt-o !,f e [ n severd c-f 

Here we g fi L ^ ^llmp: 
lover, poet, wife, 
cultural ailtbi:55ajii 
Then 


r uau Lty Jiiaifl; yog 

grow towards y out manlusodyou must fulfil these 
^jponsLble pledges J gave in your name The 
whole of your energies must beceocned in serving 
India and you cannot bring to that privileged 
service anything but yonr best possibilities, 
physical, mental, and moral, widened through 
knowledge, a strong chan body and a character 
Without, fcar and without stain on it of anything 
wca.s and ignoble These are the gifts that I want 
to bring so the work to which yo w and 1 am 
both pledged and dedicated for the nest few vcar S 
Remember j^u arc building up these qualities: 
These are the years of your training, your 
apprenticeship; and ail depends upon yourself 
whether you are going to fulfil alt the hopes Lhat 
father and I have for your future. You must make 
your character strong. You must be manly m 
every fibre of you, strong and true and wise These 
art the characteristics of a fine manhood. Lea™ 
to overcome your faults, iearn to look at life 
Krarght, speak straight, *ni act straight in every 
circumstance however difficult. Let your hodv 
and mind and soul grow together m perfect tnplc 
alliuiieei ^ced *|| these, and keep *1] chew in good 
training She propounds o n this theme further 
m yet another letter to Jaisoory a £ ymi are growint 
up now, dear, and Lt will not alwavs be vriy 
for you to stop and think of wh« [s right 0r¥[K , 

1 1 - " -'.vr J ^:i|Ld-: Air.Yl ■I|]i l [dm 4 




ill. IpYpulisvc : 

■ w ant yc U TO L I V and ifain yourtelE co 
S?] ^hd nyW.h 
Ec^ q^^^ons 

e^jleflntf nr . 


miity.'A g*cai auppoLlcV^of G; 
CQU&d n Q-L *1 v,i.yt COzcLLT-rfh i’-nd [!.-. 


ma-.n 


K^iiusniljer th^if 
J«n liav<- la help 
IhiH^ 4o Iw h-i-H- anil 
tin- I'NiMr+JTh of 
tuiuorr jha fcrlw 
ii^born (tiijjjemft 
ftf ii free him? and! 


■^na to 


y inceLcsuii}- Tei-mdnshap 

ring Kingfr' Sjj'l i; li s- jnd ’the 


pLactf Ujj 
c rJJy- Varies her sc-lis 
lci body 3 strong 
hzn and j cud gem an t, 
aH. things h scare of 


between Ylii 


w*fljk “ tfrid. In'du 

LU bet-irui.- lonhc J :■; 
■’ 0^::i;H. V= I : -n-£ ," 

Ydu oJL 

^tisticc VttfiY 
YOu intHt no: 


GaiLtlh 


rjetaryof Scare Ln u 

gram LO hul l rtjfcsrd 


, ro.-5.Li*- Govt. of India 's 


about p bir 3j||m 
during ifi-e period of 
=!W h at an unworthy doqi 
flying to any sane ux s ! 


i? : r aj;'L:L 


||pf |J yoyngboarit grciw hhier therrfira 

CIKL 1 L Or 'frTrvng judge LH* u L air*" trial 

h [hecpjc say ab^yuy^iiiy iduds onunxr v^ 

i ett* [ l l s and creed*. Yon i-.iy must ret 
ag iq quite -and or stand all l h is r^£punKiJ 

wiJ] iu a year l:i- twa . L sea your I 

LpruinS ihij (-i“ yo l'L If ymi vybr Titmice 

:-b.’ 


ii^ pad how 
l^c :li i i iU.! T sfcnd 
uf che KhiJafjt 


uncoiayi 

njy better to ihe m£ciA 
JsU^tion, who ]csFl yesterday 
yhe -VibeTO}' which thty have tal 
Irh^m co^ethd with my Kslicl-j-H 
^hieh ura_i bestowed on me lo ng 
Edw*jd's lime/ Gandhi it most 
she writes in him on her bi 
srolen one ffriorng nr . do send yo n 
acjot> i he seat, of my love h my hennag^ 
uder dcvLiiiim to the beautiful gpspel \ 
^vtTi ry "he world for deliverance, and: 
ni} 1 privilege :o hear literally in the :j r_ «: 
^rjd,' She is Lls ’friend and Jodn >-.::r'. 
the” stops Supponttig Gpjadhi be 

v.iyrshe U ijdtrsla r, him. dte k v-rvi 

ratt-H by h^t way.v 'To p'eac ■a 
sgains 1 . your personal dee;s-n II- IS 7 £'i"i 
□ stiffs, r ioow 5 buE you ca n noi ptnw^ni \ 
^nlei;jjj| inTi; ^ pass ion aie p^ni^st yc 
■^gain taking upon yoursuH the tin-. ■ 
Stoiifid yoM • iv j> only ihe pe^nai and 
^U-rip^a rep^ic^cie of n man ihai hi 
_"e-SL’npE’r.m and pardoo - :.-;pi. Js soiin? 
|^TO^i-ortd sound common sense, md I 
pui <.fi rd-m ium upon evil vhentbe cviJcr? 
so caijiv uy [he suffering of sa:uLK viiiy^; 
Cii^ip^sion. ]low^'ver 3 chough jsi ■. 


be^ Enxt^ic; 


, - , 


LriOCiSm: 


.^uver 


Is tn wasae 




]V-V“<pQCS not LV: I 

i: hvditi 


nm^oL, 


y-nu 


'"■■ ■ T. p T - .;l ?n rl:i .:;J lr.:| 
;.v. ocr hiLfd^u S:.i ", ]= ’ G-U CLi" 
ii^ of |reec^jfn7 

> "I- p India to bii fret 
■jU'y : ti> he free-bom 
h'erefot e — if yov 
J you mu ft recognize 
Indian womanhood, 
r ^OLion should cause 
js ot : .i:!iJ^an womanhooil lo suffer, 
n ypo: self should give room for 
■^ftnsary sUve-mirtcfe to say “This 
omuch rducaiion and Ewedo th 
You ate not : rer ■ one is - ui 
i law unen yourseJf in defi ance 
ididon in our country - for 
i^aest bondigfi in one tense- 
-i -i" j e-'r , rcspon'etbiliitfis and 
n wJijU i dav! * are i ra mu nc ... . 
ind ii^impte/ ihe liberty the 
i lo i lo i|x;ne pleases.' 
r it.ojlly. the. roles chare 


C ri or -i.vmc 


Qoe lo'^ouj country - 1 


compreiLeitrl t^ e : s^ULJSi: 
%]^imposed pun 
rUv ralr;J "ir ye; onOLllt-F ■ 

lecieriDaft 
lo b'e' r f' 

^canwl 


to u ur Vomenil 


Wt are nil lamely 
pilgrims Kri'killCj . 
»eeldng ? ' 

« id ] pa^sioriaC^- 
loBhgiri^ fur ih& '■■ 
(riitli that "ii'K 
beyond thv 
^xjierieuue of 
mm\ never caii- 
heip flr emllghfp 


m o st : ob iiLii a^ >• ape ."tfn 

Ini^- "■I- fGsmd^.:J huj h: n 

and calm as pL^^jg^peih 
fl-L kth'. I [h :; mepSJMpfl igdue 
pvo j.e ^re noi He^pJy, ikc= ved ml ibis junoLUCL. 

S^p lh mutI : -L V L |- ; : - : I r rough ....' 

I ho.:g:i H ^m-Muilin; jflaiEons form t 
■ Or;- o\ lit:' p-jl^ith: izi\err? t the hut an i“LUr!f^i 
Jmc ofd: >CI h&ifrh ’^ah Gi..«kl ial^ one of ihezz do 


oasonal 


.all ^scrsting 
reedom Ls lJju 
incr ii cm ah 


nirri : wer the 


caronn i 
Icadur 3! 

quj;ely ^orkirig, in the bftckgfcuEd. 
^■:ivc i^ chc Dnudi Mgrc'ti :.r 
S u : y F^rah a., : Lhe ; veev cot* u -cd e 


etmi? 










ic- 


. . • v: 

.vCvg: 

#: 

lo, 


: .v 













r Men who Love this lonely pll| 

P country =and are fuEJ of passionate 
£■ yearning to Eery* and ^e all 
[■ ' SUCtour ihcLC 1 brothers jiLiJ 
P noc [o further aid In their 

■ degradation by insincerity 

. and sfilf-seekcng,. .One 
npeds a seer's vision and 
an Jngel’s voice to be of 
y j 3ity avail. ( do hot kno^ 
h o f any I n d l j n man or 
H wt > riian t od ay wh o h 3 s 
pilose T^o gifts in their 
J most complete measure. 1 

On the other hand she 
time fnend Sycd Mahmud 
^ith politicians - Toliciciius 
never of i t as a problem to be 
ul Fate lias a curious and 
pol i Lied creeds 
;rive and 


in^: „ seeking, seeking with 
r the truth ihiii lies beyond ■ 
y and. i ruommunicaub ly 
a I va Li on in our own peculiar 
iwn special form of sufttiing 
i temptation or triumph - 
]e soul never can help or 
ind so, you tiki like [he i^t 
ed to rnake the jjfeaL vearcb 
euura^c, patience and faith. 1 
:, Sarojini had accepted that F?te had 
l a differem lite fox hti , and tins is 
ies to tell Nehru; T cannor wish you, 
tional "good gift 1 - 1 do hot tbuik that 
ppLAcKj comfort, leisure, ■hedth and 
3 1 assets of the crdinar} 1 man and 
n have much place in your life ... 
Sorrow, suffering, sAcrifictj anguish, strife Yes, 
Lbeje are the predestined gjfct of life for you.' 

In the end there seems, iu be one important 
quettion, u^hy Sarojini ? Why is Sarojini the 
woirun who helps us. once again through her 
letters, to grapple with our multifaceted lives ? 
^icl_, because ... The liters offer us a vivid 


S&'frk Atifr /.If Li.fLV-v LV.nivr ,'fi* 


Tin* offer 

M* a \\\ Id 
(Hirlmk of 
Sdrojiiil ftnd lir-j 
m mil i~fji«*i*bL‘d 
prrnuiali[.>, lht\> 
rm'al ii noman 
wlm had :i 
il i^uHSP-primv 
Iwdv but 4(1 
iiuEniuHablc* 
splrlu n h« «-.>uld 

uillivUllid grpat 
pain and 
Hiffri'lli^ ii nd 
eumi b tint 

uwam 4 . 


LrtCaJculnbk way of domg without 
in effecting her own soEutions of the gs 
crucial problems front and through personal 
expedience and emotions. 1 

SajojLtti NoJdu's hallmark would be Lhat in 
thei* [ ime of need her friends and km ily member 
*ould find hur ri^ht beside them, fo what if ii 
was only a Icciei. The letter w?s invariably 7 pui 
of bcr. 5 k)rtictime£siie w-rs just their breause those 
sh^ loved needed 1 bit of guidance. This is best 
neemp lifted by her Inters to Syd Mahmud, w-fto 
iccnted to b F stricken by his love for Sarojiiu. A 
love which Samjini did not return ita th* same 
measure; instead she exhorts him to do his duii« 
by hij family; ‘ Give lo your little bride nil the 
I t>ve that ij in you to gjv-r Rctnem her t hat while 
Y OLL r life will he enriched w>ith many things, her 
life will be filled entirely by you - and lei your 
great sense tif tender chivalry guard and save the 
woman who is yours to eke rjsh or cru.vb from 
every breath of harm ano" every touch, of pain, 
Mahmud- take your little bridr as my gitL to you; 
drar, and dea] with her Lenderly and loyally. And 
so you w-jU ^Ewayj kucp 
my lev* of i'ou detd your 
! hsautitul young love of me 
pure beyond stain and spIc 
b&ycmd deEtruction. I want 
her to love me arid some 
day - some day I will gu 
and stay with you both 
and hold your children iu 
my lap and blett [hem,’ 
When she wr^res Lo her eoci 
J aisooiya she Tv^gc^i with 
a sen.duvicy whiuh couid 
be undcistoi.:d ^e her vay 
^f seuiug her eld^ child 
free from the shadow of 
eheir "famous mother', 
L My rhLEd ... we nre all 


jUmAi n-'ri* 1 Mthurtw fianft- '^isf tathtit&h 

Epafx&a, ££ra4u Jg 
VDL .4 MQJ P^RUN HjH? 


SEX, TEXT AND POLITIC 


VVo/rrerr's Writing 
in India- 
Problems of 
Reading 


k_ satchidanandan 



A 7?y meaningful dtSCuSston on women j tytttmg 
today is, by compulsion, pan of the larger enterprise 
of empowering women and this m turn joins fundi 
with other 'transversal ' struggle for social justice on 
smiosis fronts, These *ry not only struggles against 
dominant groups and ideologies but are also 
movements for democratic plurality, creative 
difference, cultural heterogeneity, healthier 
environment^ better living standards, active peace, 
and active nnn-violenCe, a liberating pedagogy and 
an egalitarianism tfsat transcends distinctions of 
gender , class, race and community. 



HE 


P atriarchal powtr is one among in any forms of power that 
tyrannise the species today,. one that creates an unequal 
rctaiLonshJp among human beings, brings into essence 
institutions of domination, aou npon actions making them easier 
or mo re difficult, ujing induction, seduction and incitement, 
structures t heir possible fteEds of action and even defines the nature 
aitd strategy of resistance. Power brings into operation a whole 
micj^hyaer of differentiation, legitimation, institutionalisation 
and rationalLia'Lon. It not only weighs on tis as a force that 
suppresses and negates but traverses and products things, induces 
even forms of pleasure and produces Vutluef feces'- a whole 
regime' of truth to use Foucault's term - through the 
technologies of com rdl, of production, of the sign and of the $;lf, 
A conscious reading of women's writing today, as also a 
reading of men's writing from women’s point of view, wdl have 
to deconstruct the text to bring out the com radjetory ideologies 
that constitute it, lay bare the play of power and locate the zones 
of resistance built into it. Such asymptomatic reading will have 
to travel from the text to the world and back, makin g constant 
references to the historical and polyphonic nature of the text as 
a Linguistic artefact. In the specific context of India, we do not 
require an Edward Said Co tell us of the interrelation between the 
world of words ar.d the world of e vents; che everyday breaks in 
upon our textual explorations so much so that the borders between 
imagination and reality often appear to dissolve and all the claims 
of language to autonomy and of the text to Hn auto-erotic semiotic 
p:ay appear suspect despite all our theoretical rigou r and vigilance. 
Listen to a contemplative hymn by Meerabai or La] Ded; read 
MaEiashvet adevi's tales of valiant tribal heroines like Draujutdi 
and a destitute tribal woman forced to sell herself in the market 
places of tivibMtion sures ar you from the street , read a novel 
tike Ismat Chugbtai’s Terht Lakeer or Krishna Sobti '$ Iditro Matjani 
with their umnhibited portrayals of feminine desire and waLcb 
an advertisement that exploits women’s sexuality for simple 
commerce.Head Kamaia Das's A Dolt for g Child Prostitute or 
Laljt ambika Antarjanam’s The Goddess of R evenge and hear t hat 
one more group of impoverished girls has been trapped in the 
rcd-l ight areas of Bombay ; follow the fate of she pathetic giilciii Id 
in Balamani Amma's potm. At the pond or Sugathakumari’s poem 
Cirld Child in tlx Nineties and let the newspaper tell you of another 
gjrl sold to an Arab, another minor raped, another bride burnt 
by her in -Saws. 1 ! Etese frequent intersections of sordid existence 
into the fables of imagination make the world and the test appear 
almost a seamless continuum so that we are forced to warn 
ourselves for reasons of objectivity that the literary text is after 
all a verbal construct and even its semblance of reality is only an 
effect of the discourse. 

Only recently have women's writing begun to receive 
special attention among students and scholars in India. Om 
regional languages du have a long tradition of women’s writings, 
especially poetry, but they have became visible on pan-Indian 
and international planes chiefly through anthologies of 
translations Like Women Writing in India, The Slate vfLtfe, Truth- 
Tales, Inner Courtyard, Inner Spam, In Ot frer Wards, Under the 
Silent Sun and /?t Their Ovm Voice as wdl p* translations of 
individual works, We now have a substantial body of women's 
literature, the roots of which go well into the past, from the 
nineteenth and early twentieth-century writers like Swarnakumari 
Devi and Ras Sundari Devi of Bengal, Ramabai Ranade and 
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i-akstimibaL Tilak of Marathi and Bandaro 
Acchamamba and Tallapragidj 
Virwrauidaramma ofTelugu-, in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century writers Like- the long, 
suppressed Muddupalini of Tclugu, Sanciya 
Hc^nnamma of Kannada* Bahjnabai of Marathi 
and Mah-pq Ea^ Chanda of Urdu, to che 
devotional poet; of the 12ch to 15-ch centuries 
like Akkamahadcvi of Kannada, Mirabai af 
Gujarati and Hindi, Gangtfati and Ratnabai of 
Gujsu-ati., Janabai of Marathi and Aatukuri Molla 
of Telugu, the medieval folksongs aj id to the 
Sangam poet* of Tamil like Auvaiyar, 
Neocdlaiyar and Velli Vitiyar of the fast century 
hetore Christ {though Christ had littEc impact 
on ancient Indian history and philosophy and as 
such a division based on Christ should appear 
awkward in out situation),, the Pali jongs of ihe 
BuddhLEi nuns of the 6th century before Christ 
Like SurnangaJamat a and Dbbiri and the tribal 
songt of the earliest inhabitants of our country. 
A lot of buried or censored writing by womtn 
has been unearthed and retrieved from amnesia 
thanks to the efforts of feminist scholars like 5u$ie 
Iharu and K. Lalsta. Indian women poets in 
English like Kamala Dai, Ketaki Rushan Dyson 
and Anna Sujata Mathai and fiction writers like 
Anita Desai, Shashi Deshpande, Kpmala 
Markandeya, have also contributed to a new 
awarenesj of women'; issues among c heir urban 
middle class rwdmhip* complementing in away ? 
the -contributions of Indian language writers to 
the raising of gander-consciousness at a more 
popular level. The militant feminine 
consciousness has a long, though discontinuous 
tradition in the Indian languages and rose to 
visibility in che nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries along with the nationalist and social 
reform movement; : and more recently pioneer^ 
like Lalitambika Ainar*jsnam> K. Saniswati 
a mm a, Madhavikkutcy, I^mat ChughLai, 
Qurratgliin Hydcn Ariiapurna Dcvl, MkhsHveta 
Devi, Krishna Sobts, Amrita Prat am and 
Balamani Amnia, have been joined by them 
apparently more milaunt counterparts I ike Sarah 
Joseph, Gracy, Manasi, Savitri Rajcevan, and 
Vaidehi to Mrinal Pandcj, Gagpn Gill, Anamika, 
Jameda Nisbat, Rajani Pamsekar, Hem* Patina 
Sherti and RajJukshmce Debe* tt> name a few 
imoug several of whose works are avertable in 
English- These writers perhaps have a more native . 
awareness of che issties that concern ordinary 
women and write from a more authentic cultural 
milieu even though it would be simplistic to 
assume that they arc pristinely rustic, innocent 
of all urbanisation and derivative consciousness. 

This difference however does not, I hop* 
create a cleavage in the ranks of the women 
writers who, despite difference; in their 
perceptions and art IcuUt ions, sha*e certain 


common concerns and visiony.Tbese differences 
of pos L tinn; h attitudes, languages, theme;, patterns 
Jnd moorings, ou the ocher hand lend a healthy 
heterogeneity to out women's writing which are 
Otherwise likety to suffer from a dull monotony 
and redundance, a potenejal threat to che 
literature of any collective movement. 

Along with chi; spurt in women's writing, 
feminise readings of ligature of both men and 
women, have also rome up, questioning 
androcentric approaches n> literary and social 
theory. If the close reading of che Bhskri women 
poets by Uma Chakrava^y, Vijaya Dihbc and 
Robert Zydcnbos, Ruth Vanita, Soml Shuklaand 
MadhuKishwar is an initial effort to read ancient 
women's writing?, Gayarri Ch»kravarty Sp ]V ik’s 
multi-directional study of MabaaveudcvTs story 
Stanadayim i; * unique, though, highly 
westernised effort in the analysis of 
contemporary women's literature. A lot of other 
women scholars from Susie Tha.ru, Meenakshi 
Mukherjee and Gita Kaprwnr to V^nda K sbbar, 
Sukrita PauE Kumar! Jsncy Jarfle; Rnd Teiaswini 
Niranjana, have also done considerable research 
work in w^merr; literature or the portrayal of 
women, in men's Eiirrature^ However it is 
doubtful whether we have really evolved an 
indigenous way of decoding g*aid*r and reading 
tesits foregrounding the feminine. This is 
however pan of a general pose-aolonial situation 
where the decolonisation of culture^ outlook and 
methods of reflation has been, hampered ot 
slo wed down by various factors including a neo- 
Colon ial o uslatight . One has, however^ to he 
tKCrcmely cautious about any discussion of 
decolonisation todaj. 1 smee the idea has practically 
been hqackod by the revivalist discourse chat in 
our context here boil; down to on invocation of 
the Vedic ideal of Aryan womanhood and a 
celebration of piety, submission to the father and 
the husband ^nd the son, and even the practice 
of t 4 li. Orientalisti like William Jones and 
IndologLi-ts like GarLsse Bailor had idealised this 
ascetic endurance of the ancient fndi-sn women 
is against their later 'fair into sensuousness. 
rndian nationalise hiatotians 3I50 had invoked the 
same passive ideal in their anxiety to answer che 
accusations of utilitarians like James Mill, critics 
like Kazhenu* Mayo and th* Evangelicals who 
attacked The Hindu paganism' and the 
imperialists who found in India"; moral 
degradation an opportunity to legitimate colonial 
rale. Decolonisation obviously does not mean 
retrieval of a romanticised "golden' pose; m the 
context of our d L scu;$ion it means an objective 
rejbsacion of the complexity of gender 
construction In India overdetermined as it is by 
Other lormatLons like class, cast.*, religion, 
regional cuEturcs and languages, specific 
traditions, taboos, laws of marriage, sexual 
TUtDE i»rinmiwidrt&?inml IS 
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impiKhiHibj^ m 

ifei^li awav 4 he 
ilifl4n. a iu B e iif 
%jirtmi$ western 
feminist critical 
trpAHls On nor 
reading <jJ 
wuvnen-tt 
LEteritnire, flur 
nysleni nf 
Hflil^tbn bas 
^l?w brm| u* in 
internalise ihe 
'Utlivursal liiirn-Hit 
faeln^" of western 
metapliysiCEf as 
iiiir imiilcl und 
nor hero. 


j i* =aa LcupDCLant an mir -cultural cunK*L 

id and explaining [he ip fighting che epidemic vig-leuce of imperialism 

uirieEin che hkory of women's and ihe cwntialm di^unc m Western Lheory 
&umry. In literary theory, Lr Vfhercihe Universal is equated ^iih ihe white* 
inf the patriarchal cartons-, uppeida^ h male. What is required is to recognise 
he pballocrmnc creative and the scniciures of oppression within the posi- 
defuime Lhc feminine in Jil*nuy cokmSfti space, die feminkt agenda today nuy 
mo conceal, ynearchhag ihe include developing die Mantin idea of labour so 
ptra[]Ons tbaL Jay behind ihe as to Include domestic product ion, inDcrgraiing 
ejection of literary tetii in the narrative of the mode of production with iha[ 
ds,- relating their formal of the mode of reproduedon, saving the womens 
leir specific CiivironmenL, thtL5 issue fiom a class-redoctionist approach, 
L|enoMS semiotics [hat connects promoting the awareness of the mic to pol ideal in 
ific space and lineage, decoding society, analysing and -cKposing the operational 
in is* tig principle of experience tactics and alienating and subject i vising fiLrattgi-cs 
i of fernm i ne an iculation to the of male oriented id* obgjea and institutions m out 
c-adal * n d conceptual society and foregrounding women in 
iur hijLyiy. For example, the interpretations of history and literature. Literary 
f dia.acts irtd images of studies chu* form part. of a social programme 
; f° r spjntua] ddivTiMoc though this by no means, mean* * reification of 
iod. i lie tactic?] redeployment aesthetics into sociology. Only we must be 
■courts ;o constitute a new, conscious of [be dingers of a liberal appro a*h, 
rd middle class female stihiect since the Modern secular democratic’ subject of 
donipl reforest period, [he the dominant dijtoura in India has seldom meant 
jf new enimciaave modalities anything other chan the high-caste, middle class, 
rical stmiejjes to articulate the Hindu male. The strategies of reading will differ, 
iis I'tius in ihe period of depending on che nature of ihe teal eg the reading 
v literary trends, or ihe use of of a highly patriarch;!] ancient text may require 
imagery , emphasis on female an approach that is different from ? sympathetic 
ippeal io the presoedipal p base kki that represents ihe gendered su baltcrm though 
d development iind open in both cases the critic's lask is to make visible 
f ihe set norms and sutures the assignment of subject-positions by unravelling 
i& in more recent, openly the text. WranehEmt the L£lt mir rsf iT-3 I-. rnr.ar 
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I Oils and 

WLchoui resorting 
: 0- L O g J t ^ | ^ 
h-olmic or binajy 
being ajid lo de 
acid culture] 
her 

Showalter and Katfl MUiet, her fcli 
and Gilbert and Gu bar, her Patricia Mavcr specks 
and Majy Ellman, her Gayle Greene and Coppelk Kahn, her 
.fane Fiaa and Annette Koiodny, her Ju lia Krista va and even her 
it ara Smith *s she dances adroitly through the theoretical 
minefield and liberates the madwoman from Lhe attic : btit she 
may also warn herself against the Procrustean set of cutirai 
procedures and the straight jacket of prescriptive categories 
provided by many western feminists sine* they might not help 
fl*r Lt> understand rhe differences of her Indian author from her 


WKteni ocnirtterpaiT i hough they might help her understand 
certim similarities at the very fundamental biological and 
prelinguLstlc levels. Sh* tv 11] come to know that the universalizing 
theories of Western feminism alone cannot eitplam Janabai's 
tervent appeals to Vhhoba, the relationships of Mecra and Baidas 
or MahadevLyakka and B*Hva. Mahasveta Devi's M^nutts of 
the tribal Jajpdaor Dranpadi, Sugathakumaii's vision of Dpvaki 
dreaming in tier prison of Krishna. Qurraiulain Hyder's forays 
tmo Indian childhood and sevuality: Kantala Daz’s concept of 
love and transcend ad ce or Sarah Joseph’s hafosymholimt ih« 
turns woman’s long hair into a ifgn ofgpnder identity and smuggle 
ana * sue of torture for her oppressors. This resistance of the 
mdian test of Western, theories is certain to be experienced by 
any reader who attempts to deco* gender in these texts since 
even gender is constructed, despite biology, within a specific 
social, cultural and psychological milieu, using elements innate 
to rbtrrt. 

Pnjf. K Satchtdanandan is an eminent poet, literary joumalmi 
translate and afccefc miu. Mr body of work concerns itself with 
^ectsatdnvue as politics, culture and tA*r re . i>.S*t<hi<Lnamd*n 
nos always been at the forefront of the feminist discourse, evidently 

expiating its validity ana trends. He has won several awards (or 
literatitte and is currently the Secretary of the SabityaAkadend, Hew 
JjFfJbi. 
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IN CONVERSATION 
WITH 

MAHASHVETA DEVI 



Tfie voices of people are not always ganilc, conciliatory and placatory 
Every now and the n a poweiful. angry and. anguished voice is heard 
above the din of mudivirity. And stun voice can belong to a H-omar; too. 
■Such an intense voice was that of Mahaskvetn Devi, Itterweur par 
excellence, social activist and journalist and recipient of the 1996 
Jnanptth Award for literature presented to her by Nelson Mandela. 

MahashvtUt Devi, from pit accounts of her. has led a chequered, fiery, 
Liifrwsive and passionate life, weaving rebellion and concern into a 
warm soothing shawl for her constituency, namely, the most Oppressed 
and exploited tribols of West Bengal r Bihar and Orissa Her literature, 
has displayed, J an. anger, luminous, burning and passionate, directed 
against a system that has failed to liberate tny people from hunger, 
landlessness, indebtedness and banded labour . J This U t he only source of 
inspiration for all her writing As Dr. Satchidorumdan of the Sfihifya 
Ahademi says, ' the militant feminine consciousness hat a 
long., .tradition in the Indian languages and rote to visibility in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries along with the nationalist and 
social reform movements ' Mahaskveta Devi is one of Us most notable 

examples. 

She is 'ma ' to hundreds and thousands of tribal?. Her searing lilemty- 
aclivtsi pan has won her award after award for her wort with tribals ' 
she has received the Padtwuhree Others have been the Sahityp Atademi 
A word in i 979 and the Amrita Purpshar 

Mafmhveta Devi is the author of over forty novels, fifteen collections 
of stones, five boohs for children and one collection of plays. Fifteen of 
her major worts have been translated into other Indian languages. 

The interviewer here ij p dose friend of the author 

T|~EET{ b i^rULii w"iri mn^rjTWT 


MKMAL KANT] BHATTACHAKY A 

Nirmal Kinti Bhattacharya: You began *5 3 
writer of a historical biography of 

Laxmlbai, the rebel queen of jbansi. Later too, 
we find that your first novel Nett, and other 
famous novels like Argnyer Adbrkar acid 
Andhurmamki re all based on history Where does 
this historical interest begin? 

Hlhishvcta Lfovi. Yes, a history-consciousness 
is iL the core of all my writings. And this is why 
I give j lot of emphasis 10 farts Far all the Books 
That you mention, as well as for jd, Stxtutdaybt^ 
Dyupttdi etc, I have collected factual materials* 
sifted them assiduously and used them. ] have 
written stories on the rituals of cremations and 
funerals* because I believe there is a history 01 
evolution oi these rituals in all society. And 
following death one can eiipose the root of life. 


NK.B: What was the motivation behind the 
writng of jbamtrRgnL 

M*Di The motivation for writing this biography 
came from within. What struck me about my 
_ subject was her Inspiring youdj and her leadenhip 
-S of a popular uprising. She was non-comm unal. 
§ Her dosesi soldiers were Pit bans and Afghans. I 
'J thought that was a very striking fact. 

^ NILB: But how did you collect yoor material? 

^ M.Dj t hat is a long Jtory. I went to the 
EurtdeJkhand are^ where the legend of Laamibai 
lives in the tores of the common people, ft was 
not a very easy cask 
considering my situation at 
that point of time. 3 w*j 
unemployed, liijon, my 
husband, had no money ember. 

But with the generous support 
of friends and well-wishers 1 
was able to raise a total of Jls. 
dOO and off I went. I visited all ! 
the places associated with 
JhansL Rani ar.d talked to a Lot 
of common. people. I 
discovered thai lW% ora E 
t rad ic ion ls j very valuable source of hiaroiy . 

NK_B? You mentioned your husband B]jou 
Bhaitichpiyai TtU tne how you gpx married ro 
this gjm il^TA personality. Or shall we begin ax 
ilifr beginning wjih yoar early life and family? 

hLD: Al rigfit i was Fortunate co bom in a fairly 
a f fluent feuriily with a very liberal outlook,. My 
facher, Mdussh Ghaiat wa? a torch-hearer isi cbe 
Kallol Movern^nt of Bengali. li^rature. My utjlJit 
R jt wj"k Ghatah was also a pathbreaker in fil/ns. 
In out family, women ^ere held ifi great mpcct, 
TOL q HC.2 MARCH 1*? 



dHur.'JtAlTrU 


our fimil y , noitieii were held I ri greai rtspeCt 
And wJiar women L ALL tigresses - indomiiabLe, 
ftar]rsE ! I w*s sent to SWimk*i*a for 
schooling, Tagore w»j st\X\ dive. It tv»e a great 
piste where girk iEid boyi front aJ] over the 
counirj.- tame We could do ev erything togftber- 
jump into the river, climb- trees, plap hockey 
and fuotball. * 

NILE: Y bu r college days ? 

lM . D: Let me tell you pf 1943, days of the gr eat 
BtngaJ famine. I was a] ready going through a 
period of restlesm«s, Upheave of 1942 had 
Attudy begun to -churn up my mini My mind 
was searching for a shelter - both emotional and 
intellectual Ac chat ti me, the - Co in munis Party 
of India had two students 7 wings - Students 7 
F K-ration of Icidu, for boys and Girts 1 Student 
AssociadfliL I was in my third year ai Astmtosh 
College ^ r hen I saw hunger Ttry dourly - p^zopJe 
dying on the Calcutta street?, bodscs up P f 
joined chc Girls' Student Aasocbtion and started 
working as a volunteer in famine relief work 
and did some jocial work in slums. The 
experience oF 194 J Taught me to be with the 
Cbmmunbi Party. I used to the Party papers,, 
PrQpltt * War and Jznpyvddbrf. I scid remember a 
terrible r^on in ike Party organ on bow a lot 
of admass used to dio of snakebite in th* 
marshland of Andhra trying to collect third 
gratk diamond. Such knowledge is also a vital 
pan of the evpentnce. 

NK.R: Your mairia^ ? 

M_D: In 1947 1 got married to Bijon 
B h attach ary a_ This marriage was inevitable. I 
Wa^v trying to move towards an ideal, an 
ideology. I was trying to overcome restlessness 
and be at peace week myself. Bijkm was famous 
by that um^, Has great. play, N^bartna was set 
against i he background oE famine, K.A„ Abbas 
based kb film Bhtrti Ae Ldnn ctii-s play. At that 
r \mt - in ihe fifties =- we w*ent tc- Bombay and 
stayed in Andhcri with Shanti Bardhatt of the 
Little Ballet Troupe. Anyway, my marriage gsve 
my first exposure to poverty an my personal 
day-to-day hfe. It also brought me closer to- the 
communist party - Lh<! undivided Communist 
J'any of India, mind you, - for which I had and 
fi-ull have great respect- But 1 was never a card 
holdang member of ihc party, though Bijou was. 

NK.B: Any particular reason? 

M,D: You see, ihe decade of the fifties was* on 
the one side, the must gloraous decide of the 
Communist Party. There were many great 
peasants 1 movements, workers' movements;, 
strikes and hartals organised by the Party, On 
the ocher hand* it was also the Ltme when anyone 
connected wjth communism found it hard to 
eke a livelihood. 
fc>T -1 SL.J MAHCH1BBJ 


NILE; IV* heard that you lost your job on the 
^hsige of bejng declared -j. communist. Is it iruc? 




M-Dr At first-, noi for bring a communis. but 
foi having a communist husband. 1 w*? w^jk-cLg 
u p elejk m Lbe Post and Telegraph Department 
during 1949-50. I wa^ sacked beeau^e Btjon was 
a Communist . At chat nme, Atul Gupta hid gor 
a few politic aJ prisoners of RCPI released by 
apply Lug hficbm corpse. J w*rat to Acid Gupta. 
When he served a notice to the Department, ihev 
nehabiliMod me. Bui copies of Vbra ^nd Lenin 
were planted [aside my desk and I was sacked 
On a fresh charge* this time of Lnywii being 
a comntunisL. 


NK.0: Later, you worked as a teacher and as a 
journalist iuo ? 


M-Dr As a sehool teacher for cme yeaj" during a. 
vacancy As a college te-acher for eighteen ye-ars 
from IP64 to 19£2. This w^p for my Livelihood, 
Eiit I ^' 0 :ked a journalist for an altogether 
different compulsion. W’hile regularly travelling 
in Ehe .'alacnau brft, that the tribal sucas of 
Bihar and W«c Bengal, Uelt a detporate urge to 
communicate to a w ider audience about what was 
happening in the name of envelopment and about 
Jiow. r cbe tribal prople were ^Lniggling to survive, 
i h?d much to Say *nd do in suck a akort time 
chat l feh as if jurt fimion writing was not tnougb 
of a medium. So I starred writing reportages or B 
many topics kke discrimination against tribals* 
police atrcKiti^s in dfeJiWu arrjs, official aec$ of 
Ommisrions ajid commissions, non-p^yinenc of 
minimum in unorganised sectors, need for 
literacy^ irrigation anddrinkijig w ater -and so on. 
I wrote both for Bengali and 
English papers and mag^Limes. 

Ic was out of this desperate urge 
to focus on thesr things chat I 
took p two-ye-ar leave from my 
college m 19fl2 ^nd- joined a 
Bengali newspaper a^ a roving 
reporter. 3 ne^er went back to 
QOllc^e; I resigned my teRching 
job and chRnged to anenh 
BengRli newspaper in 19*4. 1 
chat up dio Leer, but 
today I contribute to Bartam*m 
and A&jkfldi regularly as 
freelancer. 


I had nil mDi h h E4i 
&fi B v iiiid dn nnil in 
su^h m ahurt tlin^ 
i h iii i foit iis U 
jjiiM fitMifin 
n riilqg wum mil 
Cauiugli of a 
MtodiUDi^ So I 
4i-iirfnd u riling 
] L ri-|mriiL^^ oih 
n'iiny l.ii|fM. j !H |j|cc- 
dl^cr ■ m id Aiion 
(ribiiR 
police nlroi'lllrh 
in adiv.ivi areaK, 
».iieed f4ir 

[IkTflcj; 
LrrJgntjfiii ;md 
drinking unter 
et* 1 ! 


NK.B: You w^cre among lIk- 
fosLnders of mjny ^riri-wri 
marg I u a I ried p eo p I 

organisations. You are currently 
ebe live-wire of Paschim Bangs 
Kheria Sabhar Kalyan Sannc! 
and Pajchim B^ttga I.odba 
Ssbbar Denocifitd T ribe Kalyin 
Samitt. As your involvement 


SANHYA WtADEMI 
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I feel fljte a bom 
tiie fa.vi that the 
line of 
diminution 
between ray 

writing and m> 
reol life 
Mltuotinit Itisu 
bceoihe blurred* 
■ believe In 
literary 
activism. 


viLh *U This TCQrlf starred becoming more miens*, 
thf themes of your creative writing alio became 
snore and more focussed on the marginalised, the 
poor and the ti ibaJs. Don 1 ! you Imd it limiting 
dL CjjtjiM:? 

M_D- Not ii i| j Look, I Jt 3 .vc IlctLe pa* isnee with 
abstraction acid Lkeorkical poEiricmijigi. T Jiptc 
such academic research which ^ of lud* 
teftvpnce to Tfi?| life skuniGns of people, I fed 
hnc ^hout the fact itui chc LI.be of discLucciQn, 
between my writing and my re.J Life has Income 
blujrcii I believe In literary activism. If you ire 
not involved, if you aec not amongst your 
subjects, how eau you write about them? I wnt* 
?bo-uc people whom I kuow, whose hopes And 
aspii-ations J s-hAre h whose dc-priva^ion And 
esplokation I wane lo redress, 

NK.Bs But Are t£ey aware of your creAC ive 
writing? 

Even if they are ntrt,, ii does not matter. 
Em they are. "Would you beHew, that when 
Anmyer Adbika* got the Akademi Award, it is 
the Mundas who celebrated it most . 1 They said 
ihty had Learnt about their Bir^h? Bhagwau 
through this book and nhe whole of Irtdia would 
now Icarii about their B?rsha Bhagwa-q. 
Whcu I w*s named for the Jnanpich Award, 
hundreds of leuers poured in the Jnajipkh i>Ffic^ 
iis^Lf, what to speak of my residence The lertces 
were from the villager, hill^ and maj^nahsrd 
people, congraiuiaLing the award givers. The 
award almost became a peopled award. 


NK,B; A-euk you bra^ng? 


M,D: I write all letters by bAnd and lake an 
adequate number uf carbon copies And then file 
all the papefs. Every year, I write several hundred 
j^uch letters. Follow them up, ealt and meet 
officials and others, if nectary h whether in 
Calcutta or elsewhere. Somecun e? I use my 
newspaper columns to draw the Attention of the 
government to the problems that are brought tu 
my notice, 

Nli.Bt But docs it work^ You dt> nor seem 10 be 
a top favourite with the Benga? government. 
I don r i find your name in any committee or body 
Set up by the government, even those dealing with 
tribal issues, l don 't rcmejubcr you winning any 
of the several literary awards under Lhe state 
g^vernmenc. Any comment^ 

M-Dt Ask (Awti for a comment. For my pan. I 
*hink chc powers that be lie wary of what they 
consider to be my blundering into forbidden 
territories. Perhaps this canto them eon^iderabEe 
euibarrAssment. You know, hy government 
agency is eomfortabEe with someone not afraid 
to take sides* su-meone nor ready lo toe the hue of 
Any political ppiry, Ecft, right or oenerp. Yet. ajc a 
personal Level, I manage to evoke pmcnpr 
response, if not always action, from the 
authorities, especially from ill* officials. In a fairly 
large number of cases, I have been jbLeio move 
thr government machinery into icuon and 
achieve some positive results. 

NK.B: For some years now, you any very dose 
W theKhcna Sabhar Tribe of Purulia district and 
Lodlia Sabhar Tribe of Midnapur district. Will 
you tell me more About them . 3 


M.D: No Nirmal. you know me bstirrthan chit.. 
I am not bragging. It is Lhe Jnanpith people who 
told me about this, I 3 . m only trying to cell you 
of the joys of involvement I am only telling you 
that every writer should Lry to liberate oneself 
from the narrow confines of his/Wown insular 


urban middle class existence. Many nom* of this 



existence I find oppressive and I am. amazed thai 
Anthers don't. 

^NKrB? I often find 
person rrsourcc centre for people in disimss, 
mostly fmm remote places. I find you always 
accessible to them, bur ultimately what do you 
do with them 1 

M.DfWdk I gjve them temporary food and 
L shelter while they are in Calcutta. I give [hem a 
patient hearmg, try lo understand their problem, 
personal or collective, collect all the necessary 
InlormatLOJi and documents and then start 
shooting off letters eo Lht: relevani people, 
ufftcaals, departments and" even ministers. 

NK_E: How? I don’i find any typewrii^rin your 
room , or Any Laptop cn mpuier. 


your 
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M-tl: Purilu is the mosi ba£kp.'iii(l d:SIULl pf 

ty'isc Be^gsJ bjr aJI parameters. The Kherias of 
Pvindia are a small group ot irLbsAs. Oooe d*vliir«{ 
a ‘criminal cribe‘ bjr the Briiish, they have been 
’denotififid' afar indcpendt-nee They arv t by all 
standards, chc p^yrest people in the poorest 
district of West Bengal. Without any land, ihci? 
sourer? of livelihood 3 re virtually nit The stigma 
ot being, a erimina] tribe still hantus them and 
pcwwtionof [JieKhcriai. both by the police and 
maitistrtam stjctet)', are rampant. 1 try to organise 
them % to keep them on the right track and stop 
their persecution as far as possible. The Lodha 
Sabhars of Midnapur, numerically strongur than 
the Kherias. are al$u in the same posiiion. The 
killing nf Lodhas, 'Lodha-hnniing' as T call it, by 
mainstream soviety, on some prrtfjtc orocheT n-.ij 
a regular feacurc in Midnapnrdisirlti. [ have been 
relentlessly fighring against this trend and. In 
rceem year;, I'm happy to say ihai the number of 
killings has diminished cons:di:r,iblv 

NK-R: Of your ^elj-knu'wn Jic.[jon works based 
on criba] life, perhaps the most popular nov f ] rhai 
you wrote till date is Haw Cbnwrfyir \U, ba.^ 

im .4 '-.o..] MAHCHIPBT 
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1 '■ KtVU ABOUT BKFROD^C^ 
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INF##W& 


REFERRALS 


Help yourself - make wiser cho 


FXUftLITV * FAMILY 


PLANNING 


Tlif £VE i wiiltee acrid moipwii ft I 


on rheNiy.jl Movement a T CilcuLtfl How would 
V ftu explain that? Can ii be because most of your 
readers hail from [he urban and semi-urban 
middle-class anti they empathised wiih this book 
more tlu.li your tubal ones? 


M.D: Not really. The Calcutta youth who wem 
to the villages to organise people during the 
Naxalite Movement were flushed back to 
Calcutta by joint operations — adm iujstiativc and 
political Here police forces and ocher poiiticol 
party cadres were killing them. My son Nabaiun 
n r as involved n r ith the Nasals Lit some way or 
Other. 1 wrote a few stories Ijke/a^twj, Ptadadgn, 
Mother of ATnosfr clc. against che 

background of the Naxilue Movement. One 
evening, two young buys came to me. Standing 
on the veranda, thry said,, you are writing about 
villages. Who writes about our activities in the 
-:ty? I wrote H<t£.iy Cburaiit Ma with those boys 
in mind As 1 was not directly involved in the 
movement, I wrote about an apolitical mother 
who could not understand her own progeny. This 
;s an important factor in the Ma*al, Movement. 
Even the sons and daughters of so called 
communist parents took to the streets. They 
believed thu the communism of [heir parents 
■.va .1 lake I saw idealism in the selfless dedication 
of those youngsters. Somehow the paja special 
number of tlie magazine in which I wtcite the 


novel got smuggled into the jails. The Naxals 
started thinking of me as one of them. And the 
authorities started branding me as a 
'revolutionary'! 

NK.B : Ef one had to choose one particular novel 
out of your tribal experience, which would you 
recommend? 

M,Dr Pterodactyl, Pttran Pehay and Pivika, it is a 
myth - my entire iribal, experience has gone into 
it. My effort has been to use Lhc symbol of this 
pre-historic animal to focus on the situation .of 
the entire tribal community of India. Tn doing 
so, i have used fables, folklore, riddles, ntna's. 
death-ei iej - ill . '1 hro ugh the Nagesia experience 
T have explained other iribal experiences as well. 
I have n:u kepi co the customs of onr tribe alone. 
In the matter of respect lor Lhedead, for example, 

J have mixed together the habits uf many triln- 5 . 
“ you read it carefully, Pteradaityl will 
communicate the agony of the tribal s and 
marginalized peoples all over che world. 

NK,!!: hour room js cull of files, indexes and 
buoks. How do yoti relax, Mahashvetadi? 

M.U^ I watch Shahrukh Khan hi ms whenever ] 
van ! Ar.d ai. my major hook* have been written 
with a transistor playing FjW tffajaii. A tree 
you put in good soil wifi thrive, but you’ll also 
find some which feed on absolute rubbish and 
survive somehow. I'm like that. 


MYTH MAGIC 


Is these a comer ol this ancient country 
thac does not have its own I it id- bit of folklore, 
i's unique little myth? It you know one, come 
sliare it. wit h our readers. Just remember that 
the myth should have o local flavour -and if it 
has some connections to something 
idcntjfiaLJc iu the contemporary worid. so 
much i hr better. 


- ype o.i t your | ; Iccl and rush it to as ai 
THE EYE 


1 Hi ink llie powers 
tliiil be nvf nary nf 
uFiat fhoy t'liiisidim 
ut bu my 
Ijiundwlng Into 
1 lii~-S <* turliitldm 
lerrttorks. 
Perhaps Hr is 
raiiJK-s tlivDi 

VPnaiiderjihle 
em barra^niMiL 
You know, iii> 
gONrunenl 
flfifney Is 
entnlurlablr with 
Hunwotv mj( afraid 
Id liikr skl«ii, 
MHiirom- nut rt-aih 
TO Iw Uu- fine oil' 
any pnlUteol party, 
luft, r^lit or 


NK_B: We]], 3 Soa'i jgnrt! bmp ['Ll lii cl ppssfor 
[kc [jjibe baling Supple 9 want you to tell me in 
senccat^ wh.ai yow coflijdt^ to be your 
cciiisfLiLincnt sis a wificec*, pt woiaLd you r^ply? 

M-D: I believe time my toftimhmtm at a writer 
involve? documenuflg proplct' struggle ^inst 
an oppressive rtprcssiv* mdal ofder. 


Nirmxt Kami Bkut Se> 
i 2 i r V i.'t h'> THEEYEj is Sec Ki^ry 

oft**? Sahttyj Ak&dcmi Cf^iL-t. tfc h & 
iiiitezyy CQru-WJSieti t r Wiraw Jl? J frxAiliztvr. 
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E very year a group of men and women arrived in Calcutta from around 
Dattan h <jha£al and Comai an die district of Midnapore. Shdnapoie should 
hav-e promised its residents not only security of life but a means of 
livelihood as well- However, sodi was never [he casi. So, Richer before the 
jii^^sit of she monsoon or afeer tlte wi-nttr harvest! they arrived in the clu. 
They literally reekfid of the fields and the farms. So,, Anrnta, UKav, Chaitanya, 
Akiair theSbauSp Pradhans andMohinty^ jg first approached rhdr -dimngUEshed 
vdLagc brethren working in ihe Corporation as fitters or plumbers Sonic, 
however straightaway stepped into neighbouring households as servant^ 
substituting for the occasional Amnta or KaiLash who wpn ted to return [Q their 
village homes. 

The younger generation of those calculating Ghosh-Bo&e-Sarkir- 
Chatterjoes who had once upon a rime, pu*cbased ponds, ditches, stamps and 
land at ten rupees per square foot, could now afford to keep live-in Brahmin 
ecoks. By inheriting one or two houses and a *ice field at Canning these people 
were able to promise a staple died of coarw rice and mint tan^ra fish in a watery 
pivy to a\. the members of the family. Such promises have been the foundation 
of these joint families. However, in their respective rooms^ mearsafes were loaded 
either with sheers or expensive apples, depending entirely on the economic 
strength of their respective husbands, The migrant Brahmin sooks worked in 
such joint families. They cooked rice and gravy, and occasionally hot fish gravy 
for CMpecLajit ttstera-indaw, They quaieiled with [he l-andl adirs over their 
perquisites such as p^n. SHp^ti, washing soda and soap and m the afternoons 
they assembled in the portico ter show off lo l heir country folks.Tltdr woman 
rented rooms and started homes They cook op jobs in various hou-ses, either as 
part-time or full t-me maids; 

It wpE among them thac I saw Chinta for the flirt time. Shon, fair with 
broad silver bangles and a tattooed chain round he* neck. She hid lied a cord 
round her little daughter’s waist ^ she worked in my neighbour's house. The 
lady of the house was rather finicky. She just could not Loler-ate ihe right of the 
trad two yeir old girl, uaiJir.g her mother from room to room as she worked, I 
too had been irritated by the gi rl 'g p nG&cnue. Such -a thin girl. Sirring in the dust 
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oi the portico. Til ness had given he* a wiaenec 
look . Her two large eyes lacked curiosity. She usl 
sat there with a- lot of exhaustion, forgiven^ *nd 
patience, The hoys arid girls of the locality 
dtrsively regarded her as a hgu . re to be madr fun 
of. A sort of h^ttial curiosity and chc Irrepressible 
crtiel desire to cormtni [he weak made their small 
faces appear $u strange I could not blazcLe them 
cither For a Long tmte only Lke houje rent was 
being ciedited- Bu; the curse of living coget her 
wa^ that some people ended up hating each other 
intensely r Young children bore chc bunion td t he 
loveless relaiiodibips of the elders. They aged 
rapidly even at their youth a* they were comp riled 
do bear the corpse of moribund relancmship. 

Seeing Clhiitta's tUughler and observing che 
reaction of the other children I feh very hun. I 
never felt so helplessly dentided before. Bcl rig 
ashamed I became ciuel ton. There could be no 
barter way to hide one's helplessness. !hj 1 i^ked, 
"Why have you t L ed her up? lank she getting 
hurtP *1 have to work 11 . Saymg th-ese words, 
Chinca looked it me like ? be*si h without any 
sign of protest. She cleaned Loads of utensils and 
ground large portions of various spices. Ili the 
afternoon T watched he* *etummg home, carrying 
he* daughte*. Her wet dinging sari attracted the 
vulgar stares of the Bihari pwauowJkfr. As I 
watched her slow ^ p dk ! realized that aiiuiher 
chsLd was on its w^y to being a companion of the 
md nourished child now m ChinpjTi arms, 

LateT I could not stop myself from asking, 
"Don't you have anyone at heme? Can : r you keep 
your daughter wt horned *1 have no one*. 

She had no one. Her entire Life pattern 
ihowijd that she would have to keep on baring 
the burden of the frail girl as well as the one tc he 
born. This fact was amply horn^ out by the 
unflagging regularity with which she carried on 
her job - During che eatremely chilly winter season 
she attended work dad in a soiled sari after bavi eg 
taken a hath ai dawn; at ten, site ?a.t in i he portico 
and shared some leftover rice with he* daughter; 
at the end of the month she had to remind the 
l.amJUdy for about ten days before she tv as given 
her salary of eight rupees. Understanding how 
helpless Chinta was, tbte landlady bargained 
stridently rill the twelve rupees ;ob was foruibly 
lowered do sight. Under all circumstances* Chinta 
remained Like an unproLesting h*a$t, tolerant and 
silent. Even when deductions were made from 
those eight rupees Chinta inanely stated, "Ms has 
fined Sometimes she reported^ dotltes 
have been held hack". 

As I observed her I feh terribly ashamed. 
So I bribed my middle cia*i Conscrenoe by giving 
her some o]d cloches, or by handing over Stime 
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NdbLifi to t he little girl. At midnight. 0 „ his way 
f“* from work, the !coal without 

having had a single drink, in a perfectly cool and 
sober fj^me of mind cfj^d *c nvalest her, lore her 
sari and left laughing, snugmg aloud. In the 
momms. rhe landlady's pet crow, with the nose- 
ring, snatched away the piece of bread or biscuit 
held by the child. Even the crow' had bionic 
aware of the tact that toe child was tied by the 
waist - that she waj helpless. In the process, my 
own efforts to patch up my guilty conscience 
became ’mile- patchwork was unacceptable in 


to narrate the details. As I warched life streaming 
through my alley, the crack in the Roys' 
hound ary wall became wider. The wall ■was 
generally ujed as a public one and proved 
convenient for drying cowdung takes. Now m 
anBCmraiic old man of the local ity made his 
servant collect the dungcakcs forcibly. Inevitably, 
LakhiVs mother walked up to the front of the 
old man's house and voiced her pro-test Ln no 
uncertain terms, thereby creating quite an ugly 
scene. On die other hand, in the same locality 
.-nwei-3 blossomed on the ckrni^wiret throughout 
the year with pleasant unconcern. The few 
flowers mat dropped to the ground were carefully 
phked up by Nhyababu's aunt for Shiv t>uu. 


11 wa$ juumi^ 

1 ht-m t liar ] sjin 

Chin tn for the 
first time, 
Sihorl, lair, 
hroad sliver 
bungle ani) a 
turlnm-il ehaln 
miMud Ju>»< iiiHtk, 
She hull tioaJ a 
enrd ron ml her 
little iliiuiililvr’s 
Waist n§ ahf. 
nurki. d in my 
ni-i^Iilumr'K 
hon$c» Tfu> ludy 
of the house 
Whs rather 
HhicLy, 




wretched woman wit^j^ffie^jJ, 
suppose suck was our dst^eritaj- i| j*vb^ 
the satisfaction of befog 

o: the have-oors, without undergoiiff any 
personal Sacrifice i:r surrendering any personal 
interest. The expressions of such heritage were 
invariably putrid. As a result, the occasional torn, 
discarded blouse, sari, stale bread or an evtra 
orange ooukS not in any way repair Cbinta's 
miserable fate. It whs like the futile effort of trying 
to hide the cracks of a greasy wJ3 with a colourful 
calendar. But if she could find some time CkLnfa 
would in variably repeat two phrases- "No o:i" t ' 
is to blame. I am the sinner * 

I was not aware of for particular sin that 
she way hinting at. Nor dul she have the energy 
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Chinca squatted cm the flop- As she 
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her nostrils flared. 5 he depred her nose ar.d wiped her eyes, 
Tn between re con mi Jig he* tale of wop she -would chant in a 
i cgilar refrain, "I am a grear sinne* . J am wretehed- 1 " 

Whul learnt from ChinU'i miserable story seemed earlier 
io rr_e_ Chinta said, “When 1 became a wide 1 * - : then had 
just one son, Gopal. I bad tour of land, Ma. Two iieL 

panelled rooms, two goats, one cow. I w« still nursing my -son, 
J didn't know anyihi ng. about farming and so 1 pleaded with [be 
folks of my area co help me. My maternal -unde-in-law dong 
with ot her -senior folks kept on advising me, - You it* j young 
widow. deposit youi land to our care.* I did not agree. The 
relatives were infuriated. There was tremendous tensicuir And 
then ! was young - in the evening strangers tbd [be rounds of 
my bouse. I wo uld sh .nsid*: wi l:s r be door Socked, holding Gopal 
■md praying to God. Those were miserable days“_ 

As she narrated her woes she kept on seeping a link. 
Suddenly h during this rime, Ut&av bad arrived at her village from 
Calcutta. Utsav was good looking He kept on nuking promises 
co Chima. Inhially, Chint a temained unperturbed, She kept her 
door Locked.. Then Utsav won over Utile Gopal, He bought 
sweets for the ebild. He played with the child and spoke 
pleasantly to him. Gradually* Chima's tiean softened towards 
Ulmw. Abruptly hahing her flow of reminiscences Chinta 
arked* “Errant youth and bodily desires overcame me - I 


'Those who bad arrived today were the 
leaders of her village. Her unde-in-law and his 
son. Tnl now they had looked after her soli. Now 
the son was of marri ageable. age. For hov- tong, 
would they continue shouldering sucjl a 
responsibiliiy? Chima should return to her village 
after making arrangements for her daughters. Her 
relations would do the needful regard ir.g the 
mandatory- penance I commented, 11 Why don't 
you sfitlfc ^wn here wish your son? The boy 
em. find :Some work. All of you ean carry or- 
lolethtr.* 

' " Chima nodded her head. She was a sinner 
. iii the first place. Jfihe dared to defy them fuitber, 
then there would be no one to cremate: her body 
y after her death, They would ostracize her son as 
.well. Could she even think of such a disaster? 
Whawwld explain to Chima tbai the nest world 
could not be any darker than the preseni one? 

kept On mumbling to herself, “What shall I 
do with the two girls? What shall I do with my 
Giri *nd,GojsrE? n 

She lfft : afu;r borrowing rupee-5 from 
me. She would buy sweets for her in-law?. They 
would not eaf food cooked by' her K Those who 
hare no one have Cod. H Chinta kept on repeating 
dik mi'iom* but which God would be able to 
sci Eve the tangle of Chima's problems I was^n^bh 1 
to fathom. 

After having the sweets Chin La's pilots of 
yfjij present world - the dno. father and son, 
■waked SyePib my shaded portico for their siesta. 
I saw Chineses snn chewing pvLm ajid sin ir.g d ow n 
to play cards with the cooks 

Problems were solved not by God but by 
human beings In the twentieth century, around 
our known thoroughfares, many things took 
her absence place thst were sinful. This had been going on 
for a long time. Several meetings were held in 
ild tale, but Chinta 7 * room. Folks offered advice and 
m repeating, suggestions. Chinta had to borrow money so 
1 itnt marry provide tea and p&tt . r for her people. Sm ilingsly ly, 
r, Instead he the jWWWwtfflW> tried to accow Chinta making 
disappeared signs of vuLgar intimacy. Thai Chinta vs i s 
absofutely without any resources whatsoever 
?w? Chinta fiisde him salivate and munch hjs^^i excitedly, 
my pond is Chinta had co protect herself carefully as she 
w can I be possessed an attractive physique - the curec of 
youth, She had co make purchases from the 
hat's where paan^Uah and the tea vendor's shops, The 
sinned she would pcMnmdlah wus well off. If Chinta had not bern 
^y spending two foolish and afraid of sm, she could have 
have to treat the feathered her nest by taking advantage of the 
>rtr>v<T ^he would lust. Even the wen; 

ghterSu Only after titillprcd by her. They sang aloud when they 
^ould society be spotted her passing by. 

Ncst day* my maid who had gone to 
t so much money, collect water from Lhe public tube well rushed 
> procure so much back wixh the news. She was so excited that she 
:urn co my village." ipilkd water □!! thv w*y, frum the pitcher that 
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renj; 

became * iinner.^ f ^ / 

Eipeotcdly, the folks around resen Led Lheir intimacy- 
CHintp w*j very soared. She was scared of her relatives, scared 
of her sons scared of even handing p&an ^nd tn to Utsav- 
only Utsav stood by her. He declared earnestly that he harboured ... ;|^ 

no motives of mischief. He would marry Chinta. He would giv^ | 
her earrings, Jiccklace end new bangles. T o be^,n with people/ ■ ■ ■ 
n-.ight tdk. Skt il w p oi>ld be bel ter to leave Gopal behind and go 
over to Calcutta. They would married in Calcutta. Then 
return co the village, How could Chinta run a household wjeIiout 

a man? Chinta coinmeriied, "When hs prumiwd 
to marry p me I accepted him. 1 am such a sinner. “ 
ThKrt Utsav brought her to G?kutta. Fearing that 
ri^- her brass utensils might get stoki 

Ijff si£ $he carried them along with her 

What followed was an a 


One In tn 
bliiiiH-. T nm th€ 
sionen^ 

I \\ sls nut unure of 
tllC ills 

tli sit Nhe was 
hinting lit* ^er dill 
mIio liaif Hit 
energy £u iiamLe 
Die 
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'£ against her wiIil. She repaired. 
i] mom a*! She juee sold off her 

'VJ*,. n r 

■>1^ daivgtjTers' : .<Prte the disposed off beyond 
Mrflr- what SOrt gf n mother WaS 
she? Shame on her!" 

While comparing themselves to Chirtu, 
the other mrid$ 2 nd servants evperienced a sense 
of superiority and rlghL*nnj indignation. All right:, 
she. hat).. sold them off. Bui, -who w-guld have 
boiMit them? Giri and Gouri Looked like a pair 
of dj^fei^rLn^thkkcu and I kept wondering 
h to wh^ could hau| bought them. Who could 
have ben^v^em?^ 

: : 1'' Larb-, whije o^ v my^vcDJng walk, I was 
joined by the iWq, ^ Appointed moral 
gF dianf of (Eu locaji ty who quickened his step 
?b pace with me. The suppressed excitement 
in. Eils fade ajid eyes indicated chaL he was eager 
10. gossip-:. He begin, "Did you beer [be latent? 
What el.'^ wj]! we have ro put up with 1 " 
v ' ' I wai nor. very curious to find out wbaJt 


H> timid nho 
had goWe/to j| 
i wIlKct wat^r 
frnni the public' 
Ulbewell riHilinl 
hack with the 
news, 

She reported,. 
u Wba( a dlutfal 
aoihAnt She just 
Sftld nil her 
daughters. Pm 
she disposed off 
beyitnd 
JaguliiibuN 
bazaar - wliat 
snrt of a nuather 
was she? Shame 
an her! 


lU have caused so inueU amusement to suck a 
y chiringuLshed and experienced person. But his 
eag-e rnras to inform W'w^ irrepressible. He aid, 
"Las’ tvtghi what a'teenefldn other words a 
scandal E *That maid Chini^ you might be 
knowing ill abuist hen.. u 

He did not |vas[ for my response. He 
continued, - 5ome odd relations of Chi ma came 
over to my place and informed me that they had 

I ff Chinci^ daughters ai two 
t pliocs for rupeei ten apd rights 
Lghccen rupees, They asked me to 
the papers. I chased [hem ?t vay, 
Could you have ever imagmed 
such :i dimg_ J Possibly, you are 
ware of the kind of people who 
y infant girls? Most probably they 
pgencs - the giri trafficking racket 
>ig business, .So I cold ehem thu 
ver you have d&jte cannot be 
- but if yon don't quic ilns place 
, I'll inform [he police... They 
y ran for their lives when. ] 
icd calling the police. p 
! became serious and complained, 
H Jusi see the state in which we live. Non* of 
have any sense of social responsibility- if 
only all of you had taken up social work on a 
locality baaisr 

Having made the remark be began 
talking briskly cow ards a gentbmpn-* a Customs 
official, who w*s strolling, a Iktle ahead of us. 
Apparently* be had httu greatly riekled by [he 
comedy and humour of the Incident 

!n i he rooming Ckitna came over to £ay 
good bye. This time she w M not alone. He? 
advisors flanked her on either $id^ and they 
carried her belongings wrapped in a sari. The boy 
too accompanLed therti, cariying a xin suitcase. ! 


you 



noE.i*eg tnat t_.JiLrtia Wis ^vearmg a uew sari, an d 
blouse. I did not feel like Asking h^r how ahe 
acquired the money to buy the new clothes that 
she was wearing. I wps afraid. As .-ike took her 
leave, she did noc cry. If a person w^s. stjuclk. hy 
*n u neKpecied calamity then ihat person usually 
became dumb and ThLmd?rFtruck. Chima lonked 
Eike such a person Occasionally she eyed 
everything around her like a IwasL. Possibly, her 
eyes cried in discern whether 1 too regarded hex 
=3 guilty- 

She touched my feet whh g^eit devotion and 
slid, H You are a very gpod person, Ma." 

She could havelcfc righ.T Then, but she did 
not do to. She STared out of the window with 
kjucTed eyebrows cowards, not the sky, But an 
unknown desrinaTiun- Now I suddenly noticed 
ChcnLa's dark black eyes aud the t^rtooed bindt 
in bet ween her eyebrows. As she leaked on her 
dark eyes filled wnh Tear*, '...the poor have no 
God, hla, the poor haine no God." 

! could observe a cunning jf cam m [he eyes 
of be? oum pan ions. Lowering hi-s v-oi-cc The 
younger of the two saief. "“You won't gee a bus 
therel^ 

I also noticed chit Chinta's son was having 
an argument with the older man, "But* train and 
snacks wou?d workout to *bouT ten rupees. "Why 
dnln C you buy me a shirt for three ^lpecT?' ,, 

^Yoii will get ir n , a-ssured [he old- man. 
Implying, tbaT out of those eighteen topees, he 
would, get hi* shin 

“Those who has-c no God to look after 
Them, hive no one really^ these were Chinta's 
last words before she left. She crossed the street. 
The tw ! o men walked on either side. The boy 
held ihe old man's hind. Now he wouEd be able 
to get married. From the dowjy given hy the 
bride's family the money for the mandatory 
penance could he realised. Or, by pooling 
together money from varnitis -sources some 
solution could possibly be arrived *t about 


T?<mtidted ftvm to* 
by Dt Lvtn jukla Dttgvpte. 
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As early m in IB91 a in the Ram Kum^ri 
tase where q Hindu wife convened into Muslim 
faith and then married a Mohammedan, thr 
Caltutra High Court held that her earlici 
marriage with a Hindu husband n r as not dissolved 
by her conversion. She was charged and 
\ convicted for bigamy. 

^ Soon [Jitrealteri the Madras High Court 
mL irt i^l4 (Budansa Vs , Fatima) 

T#k Lahore Court in 1 920 (Nandi V 
'tflEL took a similar vlcv 
§1k for the Court in du 


P and the 
r s. Crown) 
v. Lodge j. speaking 

e case of Saycda 

^ jfflE? Khatoon, observed 'there 1$ no 
matrimonial law of general application 
Jgpr in India. There is Hindu Law for Hindus* 
a Moham medan Law- for Mohammed jil^, a 
C hristian Law for Christians, and a Jewish Law 

I for Jewr„ There Li no general law regarding 
mixed marriages other chan sc acute Lbw, and 
there is no suggestion that ihe statute 
f / ■■ ’. : ">_. r _ law is applicable ,. . Em I can 
find no authority for the 
~*-±J / / /. view chat 3 marnage 
.' solemnized according co 
/ / one : s personal Law can he 
/ / / dissolved according to 

/ / / / :' / ' / / anocher personal! law 

/ / / ■ simply because one of xhc 

two parti.es has changed Ins or her 

religion.' 

The issue continued to vex ihe coons. In the 
Robasa Khanum case. Blagden J, out of sheer 
exasperation observed; 'Do then the authorities 
compel me to ho2d ibai one spouse can by 
changing his or her religious opinion (or 
purporting to do so) force has or her newly 
acqujted personal law on a party to whom st is 
entirely alien and who does not want it? In the 
name of Justice, equity and good conscience, or, 
in more simple language, of common senw, why 
should this he possible? If there were no authoi’ity 
On the point I (persn ru|]y) should have l bought 
that so monstrous an absurdity carried its own 
refutation with it, $o extravagant are the results 
that follow from ic. Tor it is not only che quest ion 
of divorce that the plaintiffs Contention affects. 
If it is correct, it fol lows that a Christian husband 
can embrace Isl am and, the next moment, three 
additional wives, without even the consent of the 
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it no JwMaff tod inaz Jaw? intrude every as pgci 
of an individual's life, h t th? realms of 
rektwaships, it u zhe personal laws of various 
cammunid&s that ?eign supreme Cpnseqi&tfh^ 
while we kavo p?.r?ai laws, civil Lmw, tax (awa etc 
applicable to members of all communitie 
commonly, in matters of m (imago, divorce, main 
adoption and so on, ar# governed fypcrzom 
diffident communities which ere primarily rehgi 
or laws based oh tradition, customs or usragg 
practised by people for centuries, d flagrant y?Z 


I cptote Bmrand RussdL 

' There is very great difficulty in .Jrmrmg Urn rtgprds diix 
because ■u-hatet'Or ihe Uws may it, judges arid runes ml 
g&vemodby the! r passion^ i shUchuslxmdsand wnm W ill do wba& 
may be to emumzxrxt: the intention of the kgpLai$n%’ 

Rue when thft^ are no laws, husbands and wives ti 
not even Look for any mems to circumvent and judge* ^over 
by their passion cry hoarse, lest such Uws are framed, even 
basdc human rights are being flouced. I am referring to 
repeated reminder by the judiciary for the need to frame 
Uniform Civil Code *i is promised under the Constitution. 

Aj we complete the 50ih yepj of rndja h s independe 
md fony eighc yem of the framing of our Constitution, 
promises made by ics framers have remained unfulfil] 
Successive governnlent^ have come and gone oi p er chc Last t 
years and yet Article 44 of theConstitutiort, promising thenai 
a Uniform Civil Code remains a dead letter. 

The necessity 1 for a Uniform Civil Code has vexed 
country sinte the last almost hundred years, A nation that 
been a mingling cauldron fr>r various religions, requi red a defL 
general law dealing with issuej relating to matrimony, succ^si 
adoption, euttody etc. 
trU I THE LVC i write: awI m:wn?ni 


WhLlc 30 ddibcntiiife the Constituent Assembly had al So , _ h ,_, . r- . j , 

S' 5 “ 2 i§? 3 f S "“ W en( ^ cavo «r to secure char manage p v j SfjSj* jfe ^¥“ 3 1 hf ^ “triform 

7 ^ be based only o n rbe mutual con^m of both fie KCS 3 ™ S [Jtc aT,I * ns of Th “ ““^tiy. 

SUST^^] ™ J ^-operation wich equal , f Jril f ( ^S £ST ■ ™ n “ d "“T ^ for s^h 

nghis of husband and wife as the basis. The rights which iU fiC' “ , Cod * JI 15 *PP°**m that the political wj]] and 

t^nsmuent Assembly endeavoured to secure to Its citizen *. e * J to 1 *»* la “ *■ « =^rely liking. It is with anguish 

so basic such as equality between husband and wife which in IT* ^ wUJ * &&*"*! issues which 

w ™ Gained in the Fundamental Rights The P ^ P ^ °" ly th * ^awn ° f lj *^ vend rights and bills 

fights ot citriens have to be tested againsL j-— J — J -'- ' ■ - 

tI-ia i . r _i ■ - _ )iWl 
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ihe touch-stooc of the right* of equity before 
'• he law or the equal protection of the kw , or 
tor that matter, the guarantee of noti- 
discnminafioii against any citizen oti the 
ground only of religion, race, cas*e, sex, place 
of birth or any of them. Hence Article 44 of 
the Constitution name to be inserted, 
promising that che State shall endeavour to 
«eure for lcs citizen* a uniform Civj] Code 
throughout t he territory of India. 

In ] 98$, ihe judgment of the Supreme 
Coun of Indie in the Shah Bano Begum case 
had created ripples throughout the country' 
reminding the citizens of the Coitsricutional 
pfOrniK under AnLde 44 and that they were 
entitled to certain basic rights whether or not 
such rights were Codified The rights were so 
basLt in nature, namely the right of a Muslim 


m 


^ j f Hew'ever 

jmd 

iieeessary tli« «i«ed 
lUij bo for Nuvh «i 
t iiiFumi Civil Codf., 
ft Is appae«i( 
‘ha* cjie political 
will and Ihe 
noilragc to Icghalato 
It Is entirety 
Wit hip;. E^suvk of 
UrODt slfpilficaktco 
Jiucli as the 
Ijnlhrm Civil Code, 
opo not even 
delibei-Jiicd Upon. 


- ^ — -- --"vjj fcjmfu cLgruj: ajiu OJJLt 

are humcdly framed sod placed on the floor of the 
i arli ament without even calling for a national debate 
Or diseiiiSLcm. Issues of great significance suel, » the 
Uniform Cavil Cod e , which affect the lights of every 
Otjzen of th L * country are not even deliberated upon. 

The rampant abuse of archaic personal law* 
by those seeking to defeat the statutory provisions 
“t* 0 Penal justice m definitely a denial 

of Fundamental Rights. A large nu mber of Must, m 
countries have today done away with their archie 
personal taws, rep lac mg them with codified 
enactments, Tunisia, Morocco, Turkey, Pakistan and 
some other Islamic countries have codified their 
personal laws which have guaranteed basic rights to 
bath spouses. 

While the need for a Uniform Civil Ode is urgent 
a*d pressing, che need for a nationwide debate and 
deliberation on the subject is even more important. 

he Uniform Civil Code need not take away from 
the Communities, their culture, rituals and practices 


— ul p iviuajini n — ^ away uom 

wife to maintenance, chat che Supreme Court, while smW a -i , ?- their culture, rituals and practices 

the same, noted that it was a matter of regrci chat Arcide44 3 ^ n rafc * Ujrd,n S 1 ^ of divorce, maintenance, succession, 

our Consume, on bad remained a dead inner. A Constitution 3 ^ f ^ C ,° bu ' Jd tmi > the feeiilanon, the licuals 

I3«nch of the Supreme Court noted chat T h tte w RS no evidence ~ffi ™ ^ pra£Cltrs * F chc com muoicy. In the absence of an 
of any acuviiy on the pan of the official machinnry to fulfil T he f .on on the pare of tint government . let the women 

commitment made by the Republic of India for its ddzen* j " JOUi rc ' c "' Mu r n ^ ,^me forward on a common plat form 


' , ■■ 1 Tna^nmery fo CUItlL i tic 

enmmnmeni made by the Republic of India for its citizens 

Ten years later, in May 199$, theSupreme Court ha* ones- 
again, wuh angina, rencreated che need for a Uniform Civil 
Curie Through it's judgement m the case of Sari* Wed Vs. 

&n ° J [l ‘- d]A ; °^ ra 3™ ar ^ s^« the rendition of che 

indgemenc of the «sn of Sarla Mudgal, reminding the 
Cover™ to implement the mandate of cite Const itution 
-ndc. 'Article 44, The Government has noc even deemed it fit to 
calJ for a nationwide debate on the subject. 

The Courts throughout the country, parthdarlv, the 

J L^pnriTU? CmiFT U=r rr n.+ if _ il L ' 


J — — LL„ L.m a CLimmoji plRcform 

and propose a Uniform Qv!! Code which would notonly secum 
CO ttitni theLr basic human rights but also huild into it ihrir 
li o i in; and cuuruf e_ 

« wAdwtoi? ™ Jttardm LheStip^ r.,, m 0 f 
forfiu. .W bds 4 qtk hsr kw fftxn MS Unnvniiy, &m da 7 
e ffses bt^ja-bsuffi tisi&tion renting from conttJixricmil to 
c ™ r7ifli » frets lie in irking 

crys^iffmd. ei&jrby legislature vrthejHdkLtty, She U MriicjtLAy 
m ™ t€d £ ™ wn * faaititng tbe^dki^ ttvzvch « w. 





AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 

We have used and will be using pictures that have come tc us fo re E oon 3 e co the Essav -nd Iri- - 
CocTLpetjQon ajiFioujiccmtaT INDIA'S dUFST i-r - ■ ■ ■ ■ - ^ *ndJ — iHt> 

=-s^Sir- 
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TT*£ f TfE iwiHhsr ult.i 


RABIA OF BASRA 

"The history of tuystieal UtmituFc shorn that wvr nen were* mong the 
t^retmtdtives of the tendency tozLzird myttiad antohiography and subjecitvkm in 
expressing religioaf fpcp^ri^Ko, ' 

Gtrtbom S. Sebolem 

'The mainspring of Mudim retijpQus life during the eighth ttniury fear - fear 
of God, fear of belli, far of death, ,itar of tin - j^if ilx opposite motive bad already 
begntt crj ffwfe ibt i7$Heocefe I'r, and produced j'h the saintly woman R.abU At leat 
one eonspkaons example of truly myriical self abandonment/ 

Reynold A. Nicbohott 




No. she wusn '* a jingle woman 
Bat a hundred men-Qver: 

Robed m the quintessence of pain 
from foot to fat if, immersed m the Truths 
Effaced In ibe f wtiantt of Goth 
And liberated from allexeess. 


y 


y 
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S uch is the ecsraiie priise c I iaL Far-idg ddin 

Atur , i, he famous twelfth century Sufi- ■" *' 
poet of Niflhapur^ Persia has- for R?bi* 
pbAdpwiyyp (7 17- 90S AD) in his valuable 
Exe-atjse Memoirs of the Samtt. Acknowled ged 
to be the foremost among all the Mdslims of 
h^r time, it w*? a woman who became 
renowned as i he 1 Crown of Men'. Bom eighty- 
five years after r h e death of Prop hex 
Mohammed, liillL Lining for ui many years 
more* this lady is o ne of the ben known samis 
Li j the e nj]y history of Islam. 

Rabia was not alone, not an anomaiy in / 
h^r time a and not down the a_p.es of Islamic 
Li istory . In my own childhood’* force- fed diet / 
of anecdotes, there have bee^ healthy (hence / 
memorable!) doses of Kh^Jija, the Prophet’s' 
first and only wife rill she died, Eaiimn. his 
dasher and a .-.aint iii her own right! and 
Ayeshi, bis favourite wife. All three women 
Ate among xho&e revered and loved next only 
to the Prophet. My favourite and one that I 
Actually Ltfved reading about wps Ayesba. She 
kept coming up with questions that never 
failed to gj*e the Prophet something to think 
about. Several Koranic revelations am in 
response to her problems. 

Fed r>n a diet of women such as these, 

Rabia Busii [as she Is commonly referred r r o, 
being ? resident of rhr town of Basra on the 
banks of the Tigris;, Ki^ptb nf Baghdad* in 
present day haql is a matte? of course for 
traditionally brought -up Muslims. The 
ac k li owledg ament of her superiority over all 
c he people of her c i me is easily reconciled wit h 
Opposite notions ?bout the inherent 
iii ThE EVE a wntloi wird rmflEfTKit 
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superiority of the male over the female by calmly 
aegOrdsn^ her a special status of dojenra* to God. 
And in the same way, her independence is 
vndiriLenged, and happily reconciled with the 
decLsion-making power of the male over the 
female. 

In he* o^n time, it does not seem to have 
been so easy for her. Legend ha* it that when 
Rabia' s reputation for sanctity became well- 
known^ one night, three ot four people met and 
began to deride her. "Such a woman has set 
herself up,* they decided, “to attract public 
attention to herself. Let's visit her and subject 
her to an examination* 

So they dressed tip as Lebanese pilgrims the 
next day and went to R^iaVhouse.A servant 
Opened the door* heard then cafe and srit h r O 
devotees, I hav$ vrept wn mpeh in sympathy with 
RabiflijhflJc tny eyes are ll“_ Won't you breptbe 
on them so that by the grace of your breath 1 
can regain, my. sight^ They pretended so bless 
■ her by treat hi rig on her eyes and Rabia h s secant 
w*s healed 

The vmiorj realised th?t they had nothin j 
\to do with this mi?ade and end aimed* K ^ ; t are 
3ian? corning herei It is God alone, the Exalted, 






\ 


In the history of Islam, the woman j^in: tii?d^ 
hes appearanet at a very early Time, and the dignity of 
sflintship was conferred on women: as ittu-uh if, cu; men- 
Rank among th^ friend? t>f God 7 was equal between 
the sexes. 

R?bis was $, freed woman and ™ known as al- 
Adawiyya. Her biographer Attar wrote nf her: 

'Tbit one set apart in the seclusion of holiness, Lhai 
woman veiled with Lhe veil of religious sincerity, that 
one on fire wit li love and longing, that one enamoured 
of the desire io approach h er Lord ^nd be consumed in 
his glory, thaa w^oman who lost herself in union with 
the divine, chat r>ne actvpC-edby men *sa second spotless 
Mary - Rabia a£ Adawjyya, may God have mrtcy upon 
her, ]f ^n^ne were .“so say, K Why have you made 
mention of her in the £ Lass of men J™ T sEiould say "God 
dors not look upon t hi outward forms. ._ if lt is allowable 
to accept twp" thirds of Qur frith from Ayesha, the 
trustworthy [Mohahtmcd’s wife from whom manv 
■£rjdi:[nns drrivedj! h is also allowable to accept h^LiiefLC 
horn cue of her handmaids...* 

Moreover, the high position attained by women 
saints is attested furtitei by the fact thar Sufis thrmselvcLs 
g.ive to k woman the first place among the earliest 
Mohammedan mystics and have thusen her to be the 
representative of c he Eirst development of mysticism m 
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And here / d m alone wish thee. 


who could perform such subtle work. Had we 
com* hc-ii u j sincerity, imagine what our ante 
w&uLd he!" They repented, gave away all their 
wc^rLdly belongings to the poor and beeame 

laid [$. 

In another attempt to tew her piety, one day 
a group of people unexpectedly dropped in to 
Sb* her. “Every smgjff virtue has b^n showered 
on men,’ they laid. *The girdle of beneficence is 
drd around ihe waists of men, the crown of 
childly rests only on. their heads, no woman 
hat ever be*n a Prop hex. 2 So why arc you 
pretending 10 be so saintly^* 

■^Everything you say is tru*,* said RabLa, 
unperturbed. *Eut vanity, egotism, elfish conceit 
and T ?m your Lord most high' have never risen 
from a woman 's breast , nor has any w oman ever 
been * pederast.-* 11 

Rabu Eflsri is a womirt on fire with a 
prasdonatelove for God. There are reports of her 
qnaLicig at the very mention of Hell. After a 
certain dream, she began 10 worship all night 
™hflnt fail for the rest of her life. It ls said that 
afeer her evening prayers she would go to the 
roof and pray, 

Q L&rd* ihe star. s are shining 
find the eytK of fitch are closed. 

Every lover is sdsme with bis f*e/oW r 



Three or four 
pi^njilr met and 
br^ain lo doridu 
hotv “Snell n 
ivimmii Ims *L"i 

h«fS«lf up,- lliev 
dpeided, «xo 
nnruii* public 
flitontlou to 
horralf. I ci^ vlall 
her and subjeel 
her to an 
gxnm I iwtfwu^ 



Then she would worship all nighi and il 
daybreak, sing, 

O my fry, FTiy jlwiginj, 

O iF^y auh* uary , my companion, 
OPrwi&Um of my way, Q my ultima t^mm/ 
Kcjv irre jny jf/j'rtfj ft -* 1 are irey 
Kpfl ate my /We+Jd 1 , jVFy yMmzwjj, my welfare 
Without you , O my /p/e nrsd 
Never across these endless countries 

would 1 have Wandered. 

AW mud? graces, hou-' many 1 gifts 

have you showred me with. 
Your kmc / seek; j'u u / am blessed, 

O radiant eye of my homing heart. 

You are my bean s wptaml 
At long as / hve, never from you 
Shall 1 be free. 

Be satisfied wiih me, 0 my hearts desire. 

And I atnfortHmste, Messed. 

Her besL“hnt>wn prayer, when; the puricy of 
| s| her d«ire for God shm*? through, is ihLs- one. 

0 Lord, if T worship Thee Era fear of Hell, 
burn mein Hell, 

And if / worship Thee tn hope o/Peradlse^ 

exclude me from Paradise. 

Bt ri if I worship 77}eefor Thy own sake. 


Islam. This ^as ebe aaintly Kabia of Al-Attik tribe, hence her 
name al Adawayya, 

A. E.I. Falconer, Sufi Literature and the 
Journey fo Immortality 

$ 

Over pnd over ajain, people have askbd thLs/f^r the 
distinction. If wy, between men and ^omcn in Sufism. The 
question often aikfid is wbexher or nor thtTe have been, aity 
women among the Sufis who Jisained the stanon of Ensoul- 
Kamel, The Perfeci Human Being, 

Throughout rhe Koran, there are many instances in 
which God conairtcmly addresses both women and man 
believers. The significance of these exhonatioms i? that, in 
terms of cheir f?itb fiman), man And woman are ^ual. 
Furthermore, ah great Si^fi masicrs have held the firm 
conviction xtut Any woman who engages in ihe i^th of Divine 
I_<ivc ia not to he deemed r female m Lht sense of bciuj passive, 
bui rather to be judged solely by tier humanity. The wide 
circulation of Lbe following adagc h popula:' for ernturtes 
uwung Sufis, tesufiesKhlhia, The seeker of God is masculine'. 

Ci li n^ Abbas ah TulsL, in h is Memoirs ofsfje ^rinFi, Atrar 
hss writxm, “"When tomorrow, on doomsday, die cry goes 
up^Oh men" h the first prison ro step forward will be Mary, 
xhe Mother of Jesus. h 

Suffice Lt to Spy that women who seriously set foer. on 
VDL * MO 13 MARCUS? 



die pa^h toward Rcalicy arc an esaciLy che same 
category as men who do so_ Or to express Lt 
somewhat differently, smee in che Qce*n of 
Divine Unity (utwbia] I, neiiher H 1‘ nor ‘you’ 
em%s h whai meaning can "man 1 or ' woman' 
pombly havie 5 la the words of an anonymous 
Arab poet, 

If it is womens we hale of 

Well yet , excels man. 

That the sun is feminine ^no flaw. 

Nor honour fi the moots be mascHkne. 

Dr. |ivad Nurbahbsh 
^ Sufi Women 


THE E>E i pHICM *tiid rercnan: 



RabiiBasri h j story isbeyttold in Ftriduddw 
Attar's wtircb in his mystical trcamirt Cmfer&ux 
$f the Birds: 

"The night wbeci Rabia came n> «rth, there 
was nochkig whatsMver in her father * house;, 
f<?r her hihfl^ ] J v^d- Ln very poor circumstances. : 
He iliii nnt possess even one drop of oil iq anoint ’ 
her navel* there was no Ljunp, and not 4 r?£ to 
swaddle her in. He already had three daughter^ 
ay-d Rabia was hts fourth, that as why she was 
called by chat name, 

’Go to neighbour Soand-£o and beg for a 
drop of oil so that l cm light the lamp," his 
wife said 10 him, 

Mow iti£ man had entered into a covenant 
that he would never ask an y mortal for 
anything, So he w ! ent out and just Laid hir hand 
on the neighbour's door and returned. 

They will not open th^door, 1 * he reported. 

The poor woman wept bitterly. In chat 
anxious sue the man placed hb head on his 
knees and went to sleep He dreamed that he 
saw the Prophet, 

"Be not sorrowful" rhe prophet bade him, 
“The girl child who has ]ujt c&me 10 earth i$ a 
queen among women Go 10 the governor of 
Basra and tell him. Every night you send upon 
Me a hundred blessings-, and nn Friday -night 
four hundred. Last night was Friday nigjit ^od 
you forgot Me. In expiation for that., give' this 
man four hundred dinajs lawfully acquired. 1 * 
Rflbia's father on awaking bum into EeaC-t- He 
rose up and wrote a message to the govet nor. 

When the governor had read the letter lie 
said, ' " Give two thousand dinars to the poor 1 $ 
a thank-offeri ng becputse ihe Prophet had me in 
mind, and four hundred dinars to that Sheikh 
and say ro him that I desire that he should come 
before me that I may see htnijlstn it is not fitting; 
chat such a person as he is should come to me, 
but l wall come and rub my beard on bis 
threshold' 17 . 

When-Rsbia had become a little older, and 
her mother and father wiere dead, a famine dme 
upon Basra *nd hersisiCTS wore Scattered. Rabia 
vemured out and w^ seen by a wicked man 
who spired her and then told her for sis 
dirhams. Her purchaser put her to hard labour 
by day she continually fasted and served in rhe 
house of her master, snd by night she 
worshipped sunding until day/One night her 
master awoke from sleep and,, looking through 
i be window of his apartment* saw Rabia 
prayLn^. u O God, Thou knowxst chat die desire 
of my heart is in conformity” wlcb Thy 
command. If xltt affair lay with me, I would 
noL rest one hour from serving Theei but Thou, 
Thyself ha$ 5 ei me under ihe hand of a creature. n 



Habia ^U|i[iijr4i h d 

herself by 
playing f hr flu ie. 
f iller stnri<^ 
refer til her 
l»liinf a firliL 
anil bliytag her 
fuoil by JSiellftlg 
^ iuIm ot yarn 
she hail Spun* 
Sht n k fiiKt k d »E1 
cllfti-ily# 
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Such w*s her litany. Her master perceived a 
J -intern suspended without any chain above her 
head and the light which filled the whole house. 
Seeing this, be was afraid. Rising up, he returned 
co hLS bedroom and sat pondering till dawn. 
When day broke he sum moned Rabia and set her 
free. He^Ld* If you remain with us, we .shall all 
serve you^ if you do not wish this to happen, gn 
where you wjlE,” 

*Gtve me permission to depajt,^ she said. 
He give her Leave, and she left the house and 
w^nt into tfre desert. From the desert she 
proceeded to a hormhige, 

Then she determined to perform the 
pilgrimage, and set her face towards Lhc desen. 
She bound her bundle upon an ass, In die heart 
of the descK [he as.y died , 

*Ler us carry your Load. " c he men in [he piny 
t*Ld- J 

^You go on f ” she said *1 have not come 
putting my ttuse in you.” 

So the men departed* and Rabia remained 
alone. 

h O God,” she Cried* lifting her head, “Do 
kings so treat a w-oman who is a stranger and 
powerless? Thou ban inviied me to Thy house, 
then m the midst of the way Thou has suffered 
my ass to dae, leaving me alone Ln the dcsen T 
Hardly h*d she finished Saying [his, when her 
ass stirred and rose up, Rctua continued on her 
way. The narrator of this story reports that some 
while afurwards he saw 1 chut Little donkey being 
sold, in the market. 

There is a report that Lu the beginning, after 
getting her freedom, Rabia supported herself by 
playing tho flute. Liter stories refer ii> her 
plaining, a field* and buying hei food by selling 
spools of. yarn ahe had spun, She refused all 
chancy, rsorting to several different offerers. 'It 
shames me even to ask anything of God ^'ho is 
your Sovereign So tdl me ho-w can I ask atiything 
of i^u* His sen^nt?” 

Her friend Malek Diriar fc himself quite 
famous, describes her Lifestyle a.? folio ws^ H J 
visited the saint. She had a pitches wnk a crack, 
a burnt brick for a pillow and an old suaw mat. 

I was anguished and asked, 1 have rich friends 
who would love ro kelp you out,' Needless to 
say* instant was the rep] y,. 'God know* of my 
state, what need is there TO remind Hjmr'" 

Ratua is straight of tongue and hardly tries 
to please, when she speaks. Hasan al-Easri , several 
decades her senior^ is another vtrf well-known 
saint of the time. Stories of Rabia and. Hasan arc 
1 whole genre in themselves, He was immensely 
foiid of her and would not commence his sermons 
without her, raying, 'What is meant for an 
elephant cannot be digested by an ts.^ But Rabia 
betters him every lime. 
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A story my grandmother from memor 7 

Is that once Hasan al-B*gri challenge^h^ l a pray 
on water. Rabia threw her mat into the air and 
prayed above him, where he could nor follow 
hfif- Then she said/Wha you did, fishe^do.Whai 
[ did, Ellas do- The real business is different from 
both/ This allegorical story contradicts the 
convention chat women pray behind men 
in mosque 

Once h Ralna had recreated to the mountains 
and wild animals, goats and gazelles weft 
thronged a/ound her when suddenly,. Hasan #' 
appeared. The animals all scattered in f right. 
Hasan asked, H Why are they fronds with you \s\ii 
run away from me?* 

“Whan did yoti eat today?” ashed Rabia in 
return. K A mere broth," x-eplicd Hasans 

"Well* >^uearof their fat. Why shouldn’t they 
be afraid of you?" 

On another occasion, Rabia happened to be 
walking in Hurt’s gpii Hasan was weeping on 
bis roof and a rear dropped on Rabia. “Whai h s 
Ehis?" she wondered. Reading Hasan was dying 
abovt her* she called out, “O Ha*pn h l£ these are 
rhe sobs t>f your ego's foolishness, control 
yourself. " 

Rpbta h?d frequent visitors, distinguished 
scholars and men of God. People looked Upto 
these men, hue she deah with their faults. Once 
sl^waj ill pud three visitors tried to say the riglll 



enmg. 

To the first she reconed. “^Fliat yon say Stinks 
|ppiEnL H 

To the second, “You have to do better than 
*/ 

Anne her sat by her bedside and reviled the 
world- "You love the world very dearly/ &aid 
Rabia_ io on^ of them said, "Since one cannot 
*pcak about your situation, say something about 
mine.* "Ton Love reciting traditions/ wak rhe 
reply h implying he loved the status that goes with 
this knowledge- The man was deeply moved and 
prayed that God may be satisfied with his work, 
“Aren't you ashamed to seek the contentment of 
one with ^ft r hom you yourself are nor concern? 11 ' 

Living by herself (with the enigmatic 
maidservant- Who was this person whoi£ service 
Rabia accepted, was she a friend, a devotee,, a 
*nidsnt h a temporary aberration?) , reviving men 
was highly unconventional But then so much 
about Rabia was unconventional. She chose 
poveny at a time when Baghdad was on us way 
co opulence. She chose celibpcy ^ r hen most of t he 
Islamic world sees marriage as a religions duty. 
She chose to live independently despire the ngkiT 
given co Muslim women lo not work and be 
“■uppeured by her tie ares: male relative, or master. 
On COp of all this-, 3 vegetarian in a food culture 
based around meat, and one with a salty tongue. 
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There are mauy tales also of the pious men 
who send proposals for marriage, or come with 
34tdi proposals. To some hex reply i? the same, 
*The marnag^ bond concerns a Being. 1 have no 
Being. My Being belongs co God- I ?m his 
possession / 

Rabia may have been married curly on in her 
life, say some commentators. This poem 
attributed co her also suggests this, 

^itb m my heart I estaHiibtdyQn 
AtdFnmd wtih whom I osj dd convert. 

My body 1 offered to OHt 
0 tv be next to me. 

Isos my body hieing goodfor 
Sitfirtg 7tfxt to h but my be^n 's Lover 
Ah ts ibe friend 0 / my he&rt. 

But this poem may also havemerdy referred 
tp sitting next to men and women who came to 
visit her, 

" The following an^pdotes seem to suggest that 
some ^f her friends needed 10 defend Rahia'-s 
honour jn ihe face of the fact' that so many men 
visited her- H^an-^Basri says, T spenc a day 
ajid a night with Rabia discussing x tbe Way 
(frir/g^t) and the Truth (bftq&qdt), hut It nevei 
occurred to her to me tharonc of us was tejnale 
and the oc her male. But when 1 left her I felt Ipst 
While she, I'jLflw^ tvm totally Immersed in God/ 
Describing an overnight visit, Sofya^p’ 
ThaWi, ? famotis ^ufi &f ihe time h^ wait Len, "I 
saw her go to hex prayer nkhe pnd pray till dawn. 
Ifl the Opposite comer of the house I algo prayed 
till daybreak. Wish sunrise she suggested we 
jpenilhe day fasting"^ express gratitude for the 
by which we maintained the nigjic vigil/ 
Rabia al-Adawiyya ig the foremost authority 
On the doctrine of Love wiihin Sufism, Two 
quotation^^made pinch of \^y the learned, 
centuries afeer'she said chem, eipne into being 3- 
follows. The first when she isked a samt his 
rtace. He .reptiedr^l havetr 4 i t:he path of 
obedience (Islam) ,*nd hav^ not sinned since God 
created me/ 

She said, H AIas. my son, thine e^i^ence Ls a 
am wherewith no other sin can be compared.' 
This mean 1 chat Being belong* only to God- Most 
people ^wmo-t escape affirming the existence of 
other than God and in so doing, affirm the foot 
of all evil , 

The second spying is from the time when a 
group of famous men came to visit and Rabia 
aL$kcd> *"Why do you worship God?" Qnt gaid* 
“There is terror in lHc. seven levels of Hell/ 

Another said, *There is tranquility and beauty 
in Paradise. 11 

Rabia responded, “Only a bad slpveis devoted 
tt> his master out of fear of punishment or desire 
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Then why do you worship?" Rabia was ashed- 
x Tba Neighbour firsts then [be How, 11 said 3 he_ 

A nrar.ge ineidtnc occured whm Rabia arrived in Mecca 
for the pilgrimage. One report gats that she saw visions md 
through cbcm, God caused her to menstruate. Thus He 
d-dibc rarely derail her the ritual purity necessary to enter the 
sacred mosque of A^ta, the House of God. Rabia is infLMwA 
L 1 Lord, You don't allow itte entry into Your House h nor did 
ycu let me rcs[ at home in. Basra. 1 did not warn to eom£ h You 
brought me bereP So saymg, she returned to Basra. 

^ r hai can be [he hidden meaning of this story? Later 5ufis 
have gont ecstatic over this story. From a generation that 
challenges the very notion of ritual impurity due to 
menstruation, I lov* Rasa's shouting at God. But our modern 
C oncer nr art highly likely to be irrelevant to deeper levels of 
understanding. In -facts nowhere does RabiA bring up explicitly 
-a personal concern about being a woman in a. maJ^dominaLed 
society. Does this Anecdote signal an exception? 

Being a vegetarian and a single womau myself 1 told nty 
ptsctrLcvg relatives 3 fl Rahia Basri never married, and she was 
also vegetarian I If she Can do this* why tJil’t ir And I was 
gendy told that what saints and prophets do does m>t apply to 
me who certainly lacks any understanding. This is true. A bald 
parakeet who calks, goes the old Sufi story, 1* not a dervish. 

This i$ not a complect nor in authoritative account of Rabia 
al-Adawiyyaof Bisra. My references are chiefly Charis Waddu's 
iVoroen m Mwtim History, andjavaj Nurhakhsh's Sufi Women, 
Incomplete in my faith, new to [he subject, and limited to 
Engjish, I write this only m the hope of lifting, a litd* of the veil 
iha[ covers Islam. 


NOTES 

1 ‘Sufi’ literally refers to someone who wears wool, H 5uf 
means wool.. Sufism used to he [he name given to those who 
embodied Islamic cachings in the highest sense, as in the days 
of Rabn. In course of time, the ideas of these saints were 
corrup[ed, and others too came to call [hemsdves Sufis. There 
« now Sufis who distance themselves from other Muslims 
and vice war**. 

2 Some scholars pu[ women such as Eve, Que^rt of Sheba 
and Mary, Mother of Chris[, in the same rank as the Prophets, 

5 The visitors had referred to instances of men in religious 
teachings and Rabin replied in the same coin. 
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The softness of woman, when tempered with 
hardness^ cannot br overcome; the hardness of man, 
when tempered with softness! canno[ be broken. 

Strengthen worn an with hardness And moving 
that she may find understanding in water and mAn; 
Strengthen man with softness Hid waiting thac ha 
may find understanding in tanh and womAn, 
^'hen the*e is balance, man and woman will 
meet ^ different equals. He will he to her chc 
strength of waiting water And she will be to him 
the strength of moving eanh. 

Tjo qfRtfgnondbip 
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are far from being wit nts rod-ay . 


f I t here Is a myth from "North Am*x«ca which likens the relationship between men pud 
women co the wing^of an eagle. This tied of immense power has the ability co soaj to 
JL ^reat heights on two equal wing^ one male ind one- female. If either wing is damaged 
or framiird m any way, the body of life which exists between them cannot be su-Stained- 

In Judeo-Christiair mythology the sco ry of harmony between the sexes is not so 
hiJauced. Having the world and ail Other species, God creates the first man Adam and 
seta him in Eden, the j^rden of earthly delights. As im-.c passes, God realises that Adam ks 
louHy, and fashions the first woman Eve from Adam's rib, Together they live a tuissful 
eadjEenc* in this earthly paradise, until one day live is tfimpeed by the serpent do *at the 
forbidden fruit from the tree of knowledge nf good and evil, In turn she persuades Adam to 
taste the frniL, and they both become eoitscinus btmp with the ability to male* moral choices. 

Divine retribution for this first r sin 7 is swift and terrible. God expels them from the 
Garden of Eden and they arc condemned to J life of toik ageing and death. For Eve he 
reserves additional punishment, and ahe as cmacd for her defiance: "[ will increase your 
labour and your groaning, and in labour you shall bear children You shall be eager for your 
husband, and he shall be your master. 1 * 

IS'ith sueb a story enshrined in the first few pages of the most sacred text in 
Christendom, it is hardly surprising chat _ _h* balance between mile and fu-n jIl- has been less 
than harmonious. Formerly damage was limited cu a loose interpretation of the script by a 
few people living in the Middle East- However when Christianity spncad throughout Europe, 
and che early church fathers increasingly aaw women and sexuality aa the sources of evil, 
then it was not Song before sinister .stthud^ towards wc-men began to develop; they were 
seen aa 'the devil's gateway" and the original sin of Eve continued to hammer a d Eu*op*aii 
consciousneK- 

Aa a consequence, women finally fell prey to one of the most shameful episodes m 
European history , At a time of great political and soci al upheaval when the old feudal order 
of kings* nobUs and planes was breaking down, women were crushed undgi [he onslaught 
of witch hunting. For more than JCO yearn they were cruelly tortured and burned alive as 
Christian misogyny (woman hatred) nP amok. Feminine sensibility w?s reduced to a lurking 

shadow which dared nor show itself. The 
gender balance has never fully recovered 
In continental Europe women became the 
chattels of men with no property rights 
jurisdiccion over [heir own children. Th^y 
had no civil rights and no education save that 
Ternary to fulfil the function of playthingur 
slave. They were denied encrauee co c Lie- 
professions and at the same time expected to 
have qualities and virtues nor expected of men. 
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changing attitudes 

In t?bZ Lite prcvalcm actitudc Lpvards 

'™ en ’vas well expressed in the words of the 
philosopher Jean J^ucs Rousmu: ' Men and women 
"* midc for fac h other, hue their itiut wa 3 
dependence is not equal, Wc could *iimve without 
inecn hetter than i.hey could without us. They are 
dependent on our feeling on the price we put o n 
t heli 1 mnirsj ani he value we set on their anmetions 
and on dseir yiitues.Thus women's eniirt: education 
iJiouid be planned in relation to men. To please 
mm, to bt useful to them, to win their love and 
respect, to raise them as children, to cart for t hem 
as adults, counsel and console them, make their lives 
Jwert and pleasant.' 

However, with the emergence of a new 
world order in which a graving educated middle 
CLass questioned social shortcomings., women began 
to jiaise the issue of sheir own inequality, In such a 
dimptc modem feminism was bom The age which 
saw the American T&ar of Independence and the 
Frendi Revolution also gave voice to the cause of 
oppressed people. Them was call 
fur the emancipation of slaves 
and Lhr welfare of the homeless 
and hungry. In 1792 Mary 
Wollsconecraft wrote A 
VindicMUm of ifa Ri$btt of 
]t became an instant 
best -seller, and is the foundation 
of modem feminism. 

In this short JSOQ-pagc 
volume Mary admonished the 
prevailing attitude of her time. 

She argued that women were 
bnm equal, bur raised to be 
subordinate! 'She j? brought up 
to be toy of a man, his rattle and 
must jingle us his ears when ever, ^ 

“■a ■— t. *— r:rss,xs'*“ 

amused. 

Such words came at a Lime 
when industrialisation progressively marginalised 
women s work, and the man was sent out as the 
breadwinner for the family, Mary Wollstonectaft 
pointed out that such financial dependence on a man 
was little short of 'legal prostitution’ and that denial 
of political rights, equal pay and education was 
nothing short of cymnny, She called for the right of 
women to enter male pre-serves in education 
moil cine and politic?, even going so far a? to suggest 
chat women should have their own political 
rep resent at ires to fight their cause. 

SLOW PROGRESS 

Mary' Wo Us rone era ft had set in motion an engine 
of change which would roll slowly for the next iQO 
years and gradually gather momentum in OU: Own 
century. By 1907, the move towards women's 
suffrage (consent expressed by voting) was gaining 
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papvlirippd. The magazine, Votes far Wmen^ 
wliii# +3,000 copjn a week, women had become 

politically active in the trad* union movement 
However, ii took the terrible upheaval of the First 
Wodd War before das right to vote was fjnall y wen, 
1 * i -4—391 8 saw One of die most barbaric wars Ln 
fciLSLorL p let which & generation ot young men w PS 
guned. As a consequence wopncD were drafted in to 
do mens work 3 in Lhe engineering aud armaments 
factories This g*ve dim patriotic status which, 
coupled with 2, British government weakened by cite 
w*r, menu chat new Lcgislaikm was introduced giving 
women over e harry the vote. 

^hUe the Russian Revolution carved cut new 
syjtcms for living, ihe West underwent a 
transformation which influenced €very aspect of our 
tdtui-c - the jazz age, Spreading from New Orleans 

ai die turn of chc cemury and sweeping across Europe 
-n the twenties and thirdes, this music epitomised 
freedom from tyranny ■- the clarion call to n new - 
liberal er^, Fashions changed giving women a new 
freedom of movement and expression. Historian 

Lewis Mumfo*d made 
[ ke folicwing 

observation. "Consider 
i he gam :n physical 
freedom modem “woman 
made, when the corset 
and pcttieoacSj the 
hnepsc-deformers. pelvis 
constrictor^ tuck-hone- 
turvers of the Victorian 
perL L ->d gave way to the 
garb of the eariy 1920\ 
without gijdle. brassiere, 
or even stocking 
ger-J supporters/ Such new 
found liberation seeped 

b&lttwomiri'dto'tontoi irtC * ^ of privaLt 

and public life, bur 2: 
******* tnotwifMis PT-ar tv took ihe Second W«-l d 

War for ihe ise^t radical 
thaj^ge to occur. 

Eeiwesn W9 uid 19«. miJlionj of wtuu 
"work, for the Fesa time is ba^h up 10 ir^ 
ajflied service., in hogpitaJs. Ln municioiis factories 
and on the land- There was no looking hack ir- - 
this period in history, and in spiie of niunefom. 
seebafrks itw re has been an oveca]] ttiovcmenc lowing 
women's equality. 

hen Ruck n Roll took Europe by 
(muudirig from ^he same historical centre as Un 
and jazzj i( no incident that fashions 1 
liberalised bodily movement. At die vame ? W 
female contraceptive pill was developed. -.- 
women had a m^isurc of control over ibtr 
feitiliTy, ind this right to choose has coii:.-..- 
failing barthraces in overpopulated 
count lief 

However, as far as equality is cn r -er Sir: 
vDL4 mi 
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f::iU a long way to o . The UK tips seen its firsa w&man Prime 
Minister who during her eleven year period in off Lee did ^ .great 
ded to iet hack years of painstaking feminist progressl The 
mindless oasy fair of pi^atisat ion and monet-arism was a $otar(J 
z-iisi fir which undermined Lr-ade union gam^, Health provision, 
'social service^ rights at work, and ?n open caring, community 
l* 1 the aftermath, a new underclass has bee-p created where 6E- 
o of the 'officially poor' ait women - many of [hem homeless 
=nd v teams of domestic violence. 


thaw hav* undergone the most sever? form which leaver only a 
small opening in the vuIvr tor urine and menstrual blood :_o 
pass ih rough. Giris arc usually the fPi^ec of cJuld wxuj! pbusr 
where it it estimated in some indusmilistd ccmntrics ihac up 
ro 34 % of women wens sexually abused during childhood, Up 
to one jn five US wumen will be die victim of completed rape 
m her lifetimes and rape became a weapon of war in Bosnia 
where 20,000 Muslim ^omen were violated 3n 1992. Large scale 
Surveys in ten countries estimate that between 17 and 53 % of 



have been physically assaulted by an intimate panne?. 

The movement towards 
globalisation has brought benefits to 
v a new international women's 
I m ov emen t The t ctep hom; „ 

^ photocopier, fa* machine and 
immrft pH contribute to a growing 
awareness of female identity and 
jp solidarity- Sadly the tendrils of [he fnc? 

rnarket economy will at ih* same time creep 
inco all aspects of public and domestic existence. 
J In this brave mw world women become little 
r Ttiorr than factory fodder, their nimble 

fingers and capacity for repetitive 
work being ideally Suited to modern 
® manufacturing teachniques. This 

destructive new economy which rel ies On instant flights 
l oE capital, short term working contracts, downsizing 
and the progressive search for cheap labour 
threatens the fabric of family stability and 
women's achievements ill over the world. 
\ [n addition wa face the redity of 
\ environmental destruction which ■ n part 
I is caused by the denial L >f the feminine in 


A ROAD HALF 
TRAVELLED . 

in spite <if decades of so-called 7\ 
equal rights and opportunities* \ 
women are seldom found in the J 
corridnrs of power in politics, / 
medicine, business or the / . 
media. Surveys reveal that I 
^umsn still do far more than \ 

:hcir fair share of housework, ^ 

-tidd-minding* meal preparation h 
washing and ironing. A United.. ' 
Nations Report (1980) concluded that 
"S'omen make up half the world's 
population, perform twchthirds of its j 
work hours, receive one-tent h of jAj 
the world's income^ and ( 

■ wn ] ess th an one - J 

hundredth oE 


ns property. 

A mure recent report in 
19^5 makes even grimmer \ 
reading, Ii W35 forced lu admit 
■bat 'violence Stalks women 
“^iTyugbout their lives, from cradle 
:o grave." FemaJe infanticide is sti! 


widely practised in many areas of the world where males have - if ^ r c deny this most mystical of unions then Lt wi| 


a higher value thin females Ji k particularly ironic that women 
-a-e traditionally taken the blame for producing too many 
:emate offspring* when Lt is the male sperm which determines- 
“ " e sex uf a child. Mortover the earfy development of all foetuses 
*s female - it is only later that male hormones- come into 
rlay giving baby boys varying degrees of masculinity. 

Gender violence ij rife throughout female adolescence, 
aft'ectj well over 85 mill ion girls w ho have been subiecced to 
p;mtal mutilation in the form of female circumcision - 15 % of 


MtiicoifTi R:?id- 7 F?n is j yifi&i i-ia writer and m vinmni tTtu / L<i. 

item in ikd UK ? £,1:4 d?gt£t- from tfj? University tfSrtBEx, 

He i.w ^worked in ih&ttrv W 45 film editor mainfy far FlSC 
prcduatfitti He is deepiy ccwrnitztdif, Qr^nv&tims w:h iis C-mvr 
Peace* Fnmds of the Earth, EmdroTmteruciHni&ii^iio* Hur-Tiiy 
W ^25 prteiuced ntvironmmte! educational Maicabn 


livet tn Devm* UK- 



Got something on your mind? Want to lec off steam? 
Or do you just like to write for the sheer fun of h? 
TT ]"E EYE would love to bear from you. It could be a 
solLiude-musing^ a humoruus anecdote J'affaiic deerjeu^ 
insightful experience or a long drawn aut si gh. It 
^'ould be sheer fantasy or frill-less, ^ul-Seanng truth. 
That'* quite a lung rope, isn't ix? So g.e[ Ou[ that pen- 
and-pa]>er or [ape-rarorder or laptop and give in lo 
:.-&piratJon. We are waiting LO hear from yon. 
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THE SKEW 
fiOlHIEW OF 
THE SKIES 

WOMEN IN MEDIA 


AKHILA SIVADAS 



There is no denying the role of commerce in the 
electronic media. In this melee of small screen and 
commerce , what is this medium's implications for 
women? The ‘ new woman* is a creature 
systematically created to suit the flavour of the 
nineties . In this context , is the market being 
created for the new woman or is she creating 
the market ? What are her values and what 
are her criteria for success ? The author 
believes that the 'soap' saga in India is 
not as passive as it seems and comes 
up with some very perceptive and 
rather disturbing revelations . 

The Media depicts 
and represents 
women in all kinds 
of ways. Much of 
the feminist debate 
around this issue 
stems from the fact 
that notwithstanding its 
ihorrence of indecent acts such as 
dowry, rape and violence on women, 
the media tends to uphold dominant 
values and a social ethos which 
includes patriarchy and a male 
definition of what constitutes an 
acceptable and even successful 
woman. 

Central to this problem is 
the stereotyping of woman as 
either ‘ultra-modern’ vampish, 
exuding feminine wiles and 
sex-appeal, or as ‘servile’, 
‘abject* and a non-person. She 


can be either the aggressor or the perennial 
victim. Ideally speaking, -she must occupy tW 
either/ or position and hence can be dismembered 
physically, emotionally and intellectually. T be 
casualty is obvious. She is denied the complexity 
that is due to her as a person both in relation an 
herself and to others. 

Even more critical to the imagery, b* 
epitomised by advertisements, is that of iAj t 
domesticity, surreal beauty, elegance and 
perfection. Traits that are regarded as ‘naturaT 
to women and therefore legitimately projected 
and even celebrated. A construction of female 
and male sexuality is all pervasive, be it in ads or 
soaps based on pulp-fiction. While this critical 
framework (enuciated brilliantly by Vimai 
Balasubrahmanyan as early as 1988, in her 
pioneering work, Mirror Image - The Media and 
the Women's Question ) continues to influence 
present day debates on the issue of media and 
the portrayal of women, we also have to deal 
with the new reality. 

With the ground reality having changed 
very perceptibly in terms of economy, polity and 
more specifically, in the structure of media and 
its all-pervasive presence in civil society, we 
cannot afford to empathise with the conclusion 
that given its limitations, the media cannot serve 
as an instrument to create and sustain changes. 
Moreover there are new quandaries. This was 
best illustrated in an interaction that the Media 
Advocacy Group (MAG) had with a group of 
young counsellors who are part of a professional 
team that is managing a helpline on sexuality. 
When asked about what were their gut 
impressions on issues that were covered in the 
weekend supplements of two newspapers that 
they had scanned for about a fortnight, their 
insight was interesting. They said , “Lots on sex 
and interestingly, lots on male sexual disorders 
and the changing equation between women and 
men with the former not only entering the public 
sphere but now even making a difference to it”. 

So are we claiming that there is a distinct 
shift in the portrayal of women? Again the 
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Will the media 
packaging of the 
woman as a 
liberated 
superperson 
actually stop 
people from 
noticing, let alone 
responding to, the 
plight of poor 
women who are 
denied even 
minimum wages 
and basic survival 
needs? 


quandary was very well articulated by Kalpana 
Sharma, a senior journalist of The Hindu . She 
writes how there was ‘a time long ago when it 
was difficult to sell an editor the idea of printing 
an article to coincide with the International 
Women’s Day... what was an exception has 
become the rule today’. Much to her surprise, 
the ‘March 9th, Sunday edition of most 
mainstream English newspapers was replete with 
articles about women’. 

But what was more interesting was her 
observations about the nature of coverage. The 
‘new woman is coming out of our ears’ she 
exclaims. Not only are they empowered and the 
men disempowered but this has triggered off, 
what she in a tongue-in-cheek manner states, a 
‘post-feminist trauma in an entire generation of 
Indian males’. 

Having expressed her lack of conviction 
in the gender agenda of the media, she finally 
wonders whether this media packaging of woman 
as a liberated superperson will actually stop people 
from noticing, let alone responding to, the plight 
of poor women who are denied even minimum 
wages and basic survival needs. 

In a sense what emerges is the fact that we 
need to understand and determine this change 
not only in print but more vitally, on television 
bearing in mind the inevitable cross-media 
influence. Does this ‘new woman’ really exist? 
If she is a ‘media creation’ then what has been 
the audience response to this changing imagery? 

A similar discourse has started on the 
changing representation of women in popular 
cinema. Much of this has been based on the plea 
that the existing discourse on feminist film theory 
needs tolook at this process in more ‘complex’ 
ways than what a simple theory of the ‘male gaze’ 
allows for. In particular, the discourse should deal 
with the complex mechanism of audience 
response and participation. 

However, it is interesting to trace the kind 
of changes that are taking place with the coming 
of satellite and commercial television and it’s 


(Doordarshan) but also on radio and print. The 
channel managers on television are virtually the 
official storm troopers of the industry and what 
started five years ago as a war between 
Doordarshan and cable TV is today, a multi- 
channel struggle for supremacy, especially over 
software rights. 

The dispute around soft ware includes 
specific programmes, formats, agencies, anchors 
and even the dramatis personae. In this climate of 
establishing channel supremacy it is not 
surprising that Mr. Ratikant Basu has taken over 
to Star Plus the entire programming that he had 
built and nurturned in Doordarshan. He also 
took with him, key managers and commissioning 
editors and is seeking to build viewers’ and 
advertisers’ confidence through tried and tested 
means. 

But then the logical question is, what has 
all this to do with women’s depiction and 
representation on the media, more than what is 
apparent to us? With the advent of a private 
channel like Zee, four years ago, the overriding 
influence of market on programming became 
evident. The immediate strategy was to create a 
mass of cheap but popular software based on 
existing footage from commercial films. Channels 
used this phase to commission soaps and serials, 
a more ideal fare for the television medium. 

Besides ensuring family viewership it also 
pitched at specific segments of audiences which 
combined viewership and the market. 

The audience profile that the advertiser 
looks for takes into account both sex and the 
socio-economic factor. This includes income, age, 
profession, and education - a scheme which gets 
carefully and literally translated into media 
content, form and style. 

A close examination reveals a very 
deliberate and systematic approach not only in 
terms of demographic and socio-economic trends, 
but, more subtly, in terms of psyche 
manipulation. Therefore, while programming, it 
soon became obvious that the interminable soap 


impact not merely on state-owned television 
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with all its ingredients of conflict, turmoil and 
passion, could hook viewers and sponsors alike. 

In the advertisers’ parlance, this business 
of ‘getting hooked’ implies that different viewers 
of different categories such as Al, A2 etc. assume 
varying significance. But within this fnaze of 
categories, the importance of women audiences 
is evident. Look at the way in which advertising 
campaigns took shape on prime time slots and 
subsequently found a similar potential on the 
afternoon transmissions. So much so, that one 
software company came along and helped 
Doordarshan to turn the staid afternoon slot into 
a much coveted space.The afternoon 
transmission, originally intended for senior 
citizens, homemakers and children got 
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T.V. serial' Tara' 



T.V. serial' Hasrateiri 


■ Central to this re-design was the 

Adi Pocha, the conceptualiser and 
ad-scriptman of a popular afternoon 
soap Shanti, has been quoted in a weekly 
TV magazine as having stated that ‘All 
television programming is an excuse to 
get a person to watch commercials and 
when a sponsor, Proctor and Gamble, 
approached us to create a vehicle for 
their detergent, we obviously targetted 
our main consumers - women’ and created a ‘a 
never-before afternoon slot/ 

Market research studies clearly prove that 
homemakers with modest incomes of Rs. 1500 and 
in certain cases, around Rs. 750 are the largest 
target group for a great number of consumer 
products. 

A more critical part of the exercise of 
‘hooking* viewers, women and men, was the need 
to fashion media content itself Talking about this, 
Sutapa Sikdar, the original brainchild and script 
writer of the very popular serial Banegi Apni Boat , 
shared with us her experience in creating the 
concept. Taking us through this process she stated, 
“I was clearly told that I must create a teenage- 
centred soap. I was also told that it must not stray 
into the ‘campus* ambience as an another 
production was already dealing with it. So my 
choice was to plot four families. I conceived of 
the three sets of parents before creating the 
children, but in the fourth, I reversed the process. 
I created a single girl child, made her very central 
to the story and tried to create appropriate parents 
forher.” 

Having charted this family and 

friendship tree, she went about fleshing 
them out, giving each character distinct 
attitudinal and psychological attributes. 
But, unfortunately, there was no multi- 
cultural, multi-ethnic and multi- 
religious plurality, and a very 
homogenous, urban, North Indian 
Punjabi ambience was created. Even 
more blatant was the dictum that the 
ambience had to be unmistakably upper 
class, be it apartments or office space 
and the challenges of the single parent 
or widowed mother had to lie squarely 
out of the material realm. If not, she 
was told, it would upset the packaging 
of the programme, presumably for the 
advertiser as much as the viewer. 

But even more significant 
was the crafting of the 90*s woman. A 
trend that was irreversibly started by 
the long-winding soap Tara . Having 
established the sheer excitement of 
female bonding and solidarity between 
four women in a big city, they went about 
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relentlessly building the saga.Inspired by her 
personal experience, the script writer not only 
spoke about their conflicts and turmoil but made 
a deliberate bid to project the ‘new woman*. 
Their struggle was not only against 
discrimination or oppression. It was about 
exercising choices. This ranged from everyday 
commitments such as parenting, to very dramatic 
and implausible situations relating to the world 
of crime, work and business. Conflicts were not 
merely verbal disagreements and differences of 
opinion but ended in violent clashes. 

The conflicts were not only within the 
family but also in the professional world, not only 
between men and women but also between old 
and young. In the latter case, the conflict was 
not a classic case of a generation gap based on a 
different value system, but one which emerged 
from conflicting choices and options. In this 
connection it is interesting to observe how the 
social matrix was crafted. The data based on 
monitoring over 100 hours of soaps on channels 
such as Zee and Doordarshan reveals that the 
programming emphasis given to certain groups 
based on age, class, culture and lifestyle is 
incumbent on the larger concerns of the soap 
creators. It is no accident, therefore, that the lead 
characters of these soaps, both men and women,' 
are young, or at most, early middle aged and can 
be slotted predominantly in the age group 20 to 
35, with the next group between 35 to 50 getting 
a lesser but a critical representation. 

This, in turn, influences family structures 
and relationships. It is largely nuclear with a 
sizeable proportion of women and men single, 
in the process of getting married or just married. 
The extended family is virtually out. Even when 
family business brings siblings together, 
subsequent misunderstandings and rivalry 
destroy the joint family. In fact, business 
associates, colleagues and friends are preferred. 
On the professional front, it is vital that they 
are at the peak of professional ambition and 
zeal.This is common to both women and men. 

Despite the continuing differences 
between genders in terms of the range of 
professions that they are involved in, it is 
interesting to note that the kind of representation 
that women have been given is sufficient to make 
a statement not only about working women but 
those working in highly competitive and 
pressured jobs. Women are depicted 
managing businesses, working as lawyers, 
journalists, fashion designers, executives in 
advertising agencies, public relations officers, 
secretaries, lecturers and doctors. Not all of them 
are relegated to the middle and lower echelons 
of the job hierarchy. Many of them have been 
slotted as leaders or harbouring the aspiration to 
get there and some even taking recourse to 
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generation. 



underhand means to be there. It is also 
interesting to find that even 
homemakers have not been put into 
the traditional mould. In many 
instances they are shown as 
professional confidants and as privy 
to many business predicaments and 
decisions. 

Into all this social 
engineering is infused the story line. 
As stated earlier, the process of 
conflict-building is very basic to it. In this 
connection it is also very telling that this process 
is set in the milieu of the 90’s. A milieu which is 
not only acutely conflict-prone but also through 
the process of utter disregard for existing value 
based norms is presumably trying to create a need 
for a new one. Meanwhile chaos reigns and much 
of this gets reflected on media through unbridled 
violence, volatile passion and outright candidness. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that it is 
touching audiences and even making a difference 
to their lives. “Ever since the soap, Ghutan began 
in Doordarshan, my daughter has become very 
conscious of her father’s treatment of me”, stated 
a middle class homemaker of Sarojini Nagar. It 
is interesting that what has triggered off this 
reaction is the fact that the soap depicts a daughter 
who has taken up cudgels on behalf of her mother 
and is determined to fight male domination. 

In this context it is significant that this 
‘new woman’, hegemonic and powerful, has no 
intention of coming to terms with violence. 
When almost 151 out of a total of 210 episodes 
that we monitored depicted all manner of 
violence which accounts for 72.3 % of the 
episodes , it is clear that we are really dealing 
with a virtual barrage of it. The most visible form 
of violence is, of course, verbal violence, followed 
by threatening postures, a menacing push or 
shove and even psychological torture. Some of 
this depiction has to do perhaps, with the 
limitation of the medium. Unlike cinema, it 
cannot be action-packed. 

Therefore, in order to keep it volatile, verbal 
violence is used in a more concentrated 
form. Harsh words are strung together 
in hate-filled speeches and quite 
revealingly, women, men and to an 
extent, children are involved in these 
brutal exchanges. And often, given the 
nature of this medium, a person to person 
altercation and the action around it can 
prove very compelling and absorbing. 

In the case of women and men, 
although the male continues to be the 
archetypal aggressor subjugating both 
fellow males as well as women, it is no 
more a one-sided saga. As against 121 
incidents or 34.4 % of male aggression 
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on women and 154 incidents or 43.8 % against 
other men, women have been depicted in 33 
incidents or 9.4 % cases of mounting an aggression 
on men and 42 incidents or 11.9 % on fellow- 
women. Of the four channels we monitored. 
Zee TV earns the unique distinction of virtually 
topping the table depicting the highest percentage 
of violence on screen followed by DD Metro, 
Sun TV and finally by DD 1. 

Zee serials like Andaz which features a 
female villain and Campus have made violence 
so integral to the story line that hardly any 
episodes can go by without projecting extremely 
violent conflicts. It encompasses within it all 
shades of conflict - between men in business and 
love, between man and woman, between women 
at home, such as mother-in-law and daughter-in- 
law and between women in love triangles. 

While in the case of men, the stereotype 
of a macho male has been used liberally and 
viewers are privy to different facets of ;their 
personality, the female villain, Urmila is a one- 
dimensional being who takes sadistic pleasure in 
playing the men against each other and along with 
them their women be it sister, mother or lover. 
Similarly, Devyani, a leading young protagonist 
of the serial Tara finds herself fighting a gruesome 
business war with her male rivals. Not only does 
she use every business trick in the book to outwit 
her rivals but in fact promotes sexual violence 
very ingeniously by sleeping with her enemy. 

Therefore, despite all the disparity in 
numbers about male and female aggression, it is 
clear that they are not interested in depicting 
women as peace loving or emotionally strong and 
mature. In fact, there is no gender agenda about 
women responding to conflicts in one way and 
men in another. On the other hand, a strong 
element of female retaliation and even villainy is 
perpetrated, and the perpetuation of the conflict 
is sometimes carried over to the next generation. 

However, it is the audience engagement 
with this changing image that is most revealing. 
All of them chose their protagonist. If they had 
got hooked to Priya of Imtihaan , then it was a 
case of unswerving loyalty to her, and the same 
was for Tara or Devyani in the serial Tara or 
Shanti. 

The reasons: On Priya of Imtihaan , they 
said, “Priya is very strong... she does what she 
wants but not against herself. She is emotionally 
strong and has a lot of self respect and 
determination. She is able to cope with her 
problems”. On Devyani of Tara they said, 
“Although she is a very hard person, devoid of 
any emotions, we appreciate her ability to take 
her own decisions”. On the portrayal of Shanti 
it was felt that ideally speaking, they would “like 
to see such women in reality”. 

But they were not devoid of misgivings. 
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was the fact that while they felt that many of the 
protagonists made many valid statements on marriage, 
relationship with men, biased social pressures and even 
questioned the basic issue of sharing responsibilities and 
work, they failed to appreciate the eccentric attributes that 
powerful women are given and the kind of personal 
consequences that these women are forced to deal with. 

Here, the familiar stereotyping manifests itself not 
as an exception but as a rule across the board. Elaborating 
on this, one of the viewers lamented that “they are seen as 
home wreckers, divorcees, incompetent parents (with 
children suffering from alcoholism, drug abuse and even 
prostitution) and often failures as people, seeking numerous 
sexual relationships”. Another characteristic of a successful 
woman that they resented is the fact that “she is 
manipulative, using feminine wiles to enhance her 
professional growth”. There is also an apprehension that, 
“...in general we find that whenever a ‘modern’ or ‘working 
woman’ is projected..... she is shown as a house breaker, 
separated in marriage and with children addicted to drugs 
and alcohol etc” and whether this has to do with evoking 
and reinforcing the male bias. 

So is this ‘new woman’ a commercial gimmick or a 
phenomena that was bound to arrive in the 90s ? Has this 
so-called ‘gimmick’ anything to do with the fact that the 
generation of the sixties and seventies, belonging to the 
urban middle class of big cities have ‘arrived’ in the 90s? 
Are their successes and predicaments being reprsented on 
the small screen? Obviously their lives hold great interest 
for other sections of society but it would be interesting to 
fathom what they make of it. 

These are some of the issues that media researchers 
will have to address to understand the complex relationship 
between the media and its audiences. 
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The State 
Response 
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to the Challenge 
of Gender 

The Constitution of India, it appears, has been drafted after considerable thought to 
the gender question. The 'engendering' agenda of the Government has been channelised 
through the legal and the legislative, the policy and the programmatic, the institutional 
and the political. State Commissions for Women have been set up in the states to 
monitor these. There have been Committees and Five Year Plans and any number of 
1 superstructures '. The women 's movement has become increasingly critical of the 
way that the Constitution has been made a mockery of in the development process. 
But the real question to be asked on the fiftieth year of independence is, are we only 
dealing with women s development or women 's empowerment ? The author, an IAS 
officer analyses the problem. 

ike the many contrasts that Indian history 
and culture mirror, the attitude to women 
fhas been characterised by ambivalence, 
strange nuances and sometimes dramatic 
paradoxes. The woman has been worshipped as 
Goddess and described as the very embodiment 
of power (as Shakti ) and almost at the same time 
disempowered in myriad ways and ignored 
whether in folklore or myth. She has been 
venerated as Sita and at the next moment 
banished for failing to live up to a set of 
patriarchal male values; she has been made into 
an icon of learning as Saraswati and systematically 
denied even basic education as a girl child. 
Coming to the present day, we have had laws 
which are far ahead of their times; we have had 
policies and international postures which are 
radical even by international standards, while the 
sex ratio continues to plunge perilously, the finest 
examples of engendering affirmative action co- 
exist with dowry deaths and child marriage. 

Having said this, it must be emphasised, 
however, that there are definite limits, 
ideological and philosophical, within which even 
the occasional flashes of sensitivity whether in 
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action or rhetoric or attitude have remained 
restricted. The understanding of gender as a 
socialisation process wherein gender differences 
invariably get translated into unequal power 
sharing, the iniquitous division of labour and 
responsibilities and the skewed distribution of 
resources and access to services is quite new to 
Indian politics. In modern gender terminology, 
concern and sensitivity has generally been 
restricted to an appreciation of women’s 
immediate needs as opposed to the strategic needs 
and at best have had a liberal democratic premise 
that no person should be considered inferior to 
another. As Radha Kumar says, the early 19th 
century reformers felt it was these differences that 
made women socially useful as mothers and carers 
and hence the social need for their 
protect ion. Therefore, till relatively recent times 
no real attempt was seen to have been made to 
challenge the social, economic and political 
constructions of gender. Equal property rights for 
women, sharing of housework and child caring 
responsibilities with men and questioning of the 
institutional exclusion of women from decision 
making structures have not become major issues 
of political discourse. 

The beginnings of the women’s movement 
which is today known for its vibrancy, diversity 
and richness of character can be traced to the social 
reform movements of the nineteenth century 
mainly in Bengal and Maharashtra. Although 
largely led by men social reformers, women also 
were drawn into them as wives, sisters and 
mothers. The 'gendered' position of women as 
mothers and by extension, mothers of the nation 
was used as a rallying point of men and women 
around movements for women’s rights. The early 
20th century saw the involvement of a large 
number of women in nationalist struggles and 
organisations. This period also saw the emergence 
of a number of women’s organisations such as the 
Women’s Indian Association, Young Women’s 
Christian Association and the All India Women’s 
Conference which took up the struggle for 
women’s rights, becoming the precursor of the 
contemporary women’s movement. In post- 
independance India, the movement was firmly 
grounded on the principles of gender equality and 
the assertion that the roots of subordination and 
oppression lay in the gender construct of society 
which gender based structures and division of 
labour perpetuated. This was a major concept and 
has since, constituted a strain of commonality in 
the women’s movement which has otherwise been 
very diverse in terms of focus and cuts across 
regions and classes. 

The Indian Constitution was drafted 
before the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights but was adopted at a time when the 
deliberations for the Universal Declaration were 
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therefore strongly influenced by the latter. 
The principle of gender equality and the 
elimination of gender based discrimination are 
amongst the fundamentals of the constitutional 
edifice of India. It comprehends equality before 
law and equal protection of the law, prohibition 
of discrimination and equality of opportunity in 
matter of public employment. These are 
justifiable claims and can be redressed through 
the writ jurisdiction of the High Courts and the 
Supreme Court of India. The Constitution 
further empowers the State to adopt methods of 
positive discrimination or affirmative action in 
favour of women for neutralizing the cumulative 
discriminations and deprivations that women 
face. The Constitution also contains certain 
provisions, called Directive Principles, which lay 
down the framework for securing justice: social, 
economic and political which the Preamble to 
the Constitution asserts. They enjoin upon the 
State inter alia to secure the right to adequate 
means of livelihood for both men and women, 
equally; free and compulsory primary education; 
equal pay for equal work for both men and 
women: the health and strength of workers, for 
both men and women; and ensuring that citizens 
are not forced by economic necessity to enter 
avocations unsuited to their age and strength. 
Further a duty is cast on every citizen of India to 
renounce practices derogatory to the dignity of 
women. 




(Top) Godess Durga just before immersion. (Below) Disempowerment through 
the purdah. The woman has been worshipped as Goddess and at the same time 
disempowered in a myriad ways and ignored whether in folklore or myth. 
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The response of the government for 
gr; 7| making this constitutional 
promise a reality can be 
8|j|j seen at essentially four 
levels: the legal and 
***** legislative, the policy and 
programmatic, the 
institutional and the 
political, the ideological 
Ig^ and conceptual trajectory 
that each of them have 
followed have not always 
, been uniform. While the 
legal and legislative 
interventions have been 
SSI based on the 
w) Disempowerment through Constitutional premises 

' Goddess and at the same time r . . . . 

wther in folklore or myth. of § ender equality and 

non-discrimination right 
from the start, the plan 
and policy initiatives have been more 
evolutionary in nature, the rationale for most 
institutional initiatives have again been based on 
the fundamentals of gender equality right from 
the start, whereas the political and administrative 
ones have been much less engendered. This is 
again a reflection of the ambivalence with 
reference to gender which has characterised 
thinking and action in India through the ages. 


LEGISLATION 

Legislation has been the mainstay of 
India’s efforts to secure gender equality and the 
struggle for legal equality has also been one of 
the major concerns of the women’s movement. 
The State has enacted various laws to realise the 
Constitutional mandate. Amendments are 
periodically carried out to keep pace with 
emerging demands. 

In fact, the large participation of women 
in India’s freedom struggle paved the way for 
some very progressive legislation right from the 
dawn of independence. Several important 
legislations were passed during the early years to 
ensure equal rights to women, particularly Hindu 
women. These related to the age of marriage, 
monogamy, equal property rights for men and 
women, giving women the right to adopt a child 
and making the consent of the wife compulsory 
for the adoption of a child by a married man 
(Hindu Marriage Act, 1955, Hindu Succession 
Act, 1956, etc. Hindu Adoption and Maintenance 
Act, 1956). The Hindu Personal Law, Christian 
Personal Law and Parsee Personal Law were 
overhauled to give women greater rights 
regarding inheritance, adoption and divorce. 
Monogamy was made mandatory. However, 
personal law has remained unchanged on the basis 
of a policy that the demand for such changes must 
come from within the communities themselves 
before the State can intervene. Whereas this 
policy did lead to changes in some personal laws, 
it had acted as the main obstacle to a uniform 
civil code. 

The State has also enacted a number of 
protective and regulatory legislation in the sphere 
of employment both in the organised and 
unorganised sectors. These relate to 
remuneration, conditions of work, collective 
bargaining, child care facilities, etc. The passing 
of laws however is no guarantee for enforcement. 
The enforcement of these laws have been largely 
limited to the organised sector. 

To ensure that these legal safeguards 
actually reach women, government has enacted 
the National Commission for Women Act 1990, 
through an act of Parliament, creating a statutory 
National Commission to oversee the working of 
constitutional and legal safeguards for women, 
to take up individual cases of violation on a 
selective basis and reviewing laws and rules to 
ensure that they don’t discriminate against 
women in any way. The Act makes it mandatory 
for the government to place the annual reports 
containing recommendations of the Commission 
in Parliament with a ’action-taken' report and 
reasons for not taking action on 
recommendations if any. 

Several States of India have set up similar 

State Commissions for Women to act as 
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ombudsmen for women in the States. A total of 
nine states have set up State Commissions, in 
addition to the National Commission. 

The notion of affirmative action or 
positive discrimination in favour of women is 
not only an essential feature of Indian political 
thinking since independence, but it derives from 



Women labourers in the unorganised sector. The passing of tows ts no guarantee for 
enforcement. The enforcement of these laws have been largely limited to the organised sector . 


what is essentially an enabling clause in the 
Constitution itself. Article 15 (3) of the 
Constitution thus lays down that special 
measures in favour of women and children will 
not be construed as violative of the principle of 
equality. Having said this, the Constitution, 
however, prohibits in Article 16, any 
discrimination with respect to opportunity of 
public employment except in case of categories 
or classes of disadvantaged people. 

The State used this enabling clause of the 
Constitution to bring about a major amendment 
whereby reservation of seats for women in all 
institutions of local goverance has become a 
Constitutional mandate. Under these 
amendments, one third of all elected seats in the 
Panchayats (local Government bodies in rural 
areas) and Municipalities will be reserved for 
women. Further, one-third of posts of 
chairpersons of these bodies will also be reserved 
for women. Through these provisions, a quiet 
revolution is in its making. Elections under the 
new provisions are mandatory in all the states of 
the country. In several states, where these 
elections have already been held, women have 
won over 40 % of all seats. By a conservative 
estimate, once all elections are held, around one 
million women in rural areas alone, will be 
entering public office. 

The proposed 81st Constitutional 
Amendment Bill promises to be one of the most % 
historic applications of this principle of ^ 
affirmative action in which one third of all seats ® 
in Parliament and State Legislatures may be Q 
reserved for women. Jg 
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There is also a proposal under the consideration of 
Government, for bringing about a minimum reservation for 
women in public employment. This, however, is now being 
examined in the light of Article 16 of the Constitution which 
specifically prohibits discrimination with respect to opportunity 
of public employment except in case of categories of classes of 
disadvantaged people. 

POLICIES, PLANS AND INSTITUTIONS 

FIVE YEAR PLANS 

The First Five Year Plan (1951-56) viewed women’s issues 
primarily as a social one and that too within a welfare context 
only. However, even within this approach, emphasis was laid 
on the strategy of organisation building and encouraging grass 
roots voluntary organisations to work for women’s welfare in 
partnership with Government. The Central Social Welfare Board 
and State Social welfare boards were the result. The Second Plan 
(1956-61) continued the same approach. Mahila Mandals were 
created to ensure better implementation. During the Third, 
Fourth and other Interim Plans (1961-74), while some priority 
was accorded to women’s education, the issues of population 
and family planning gradually acquired importance. The Fifth 
Plan (1974-79) enlarged the scope of social welfare to cope with 
several problems of the family and the role of women. The 
Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS) which is today 
one of the world’s largest child development/nutrition 
intervention, was started during the Fifth Plan. 

Meanwhile, after an almost three decade lull, the women’s 
movement became increasingly critical of the way the 
Constitutional mandate of 'equality between the sexes’ had been 
made a mockery of in the development process. In response, the 

Government set up the Committee 
on the Status of Women. The 
Committee critiqued the failure of 
the Plans to address the issues of 
discrimination, to acknowledge 
and to take accpunt, the 
contribution of millions of women 
to the economy, their livelihood 
issues and their marginalization. 
Preparations for the Nairobi 
conference and the deliberations at 
Nairobi also influenced thinking. 
The conceptual thinking that 
slowly crystallised within the 
women’s movement was that 
women’s needs were holistic and 
multidimensional: cutting across 
economic, social and political 
sectors. The operational strategy 
envisaged mainstreaming women’s 
concerns across sectors by 
earmarking a share of various 
sectoral allocations for women 
rather than limiting interventions 
within women specific 
programmes. 

In some sense, the Sixth Plan 
| (1980-85) made a major break. 

| Women’s development was 
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During the Third, Fourth and other interim Plans, the issues of 
population and family planning gradually acquired importance. 



WOMEN'S FEATURE SERVICE 


recognised as a development sector and a separate Integrated Rural Development Programme 

chapter was included in the Plan document for (IRDP), Jawahar Rozgar Yojana QRY), Nehru 

After an almost the first time. The Sixth Plan sought to adopt a Rozgar Yojana etc. The emphasis of the Eighth 

three decade lull multi-disciplinary approach with a three pronged Plan was a concern to ensure that the benefits of 

the womens thrust on health, education and employment. development from different sectors do not bypass 

movement Although the emphasis was on family centred women, 

became poverty alleviation strategies, the Plan declared The formation of the National 

increasingly that in cases of transferred assets such as Commission for Women as an act of Parliament 

critical of the agricultural and homestead land the endeavour and State Commissions for Women was a major 

way the would be to provide joint titles to husband and institutional development during this process. As 

Constitutional wife. In the meantime Government started a explained earlier, this act also sought to build in 

mandate of number of women specific schemes like the a system of legislative review of gender issues. 

'equality Working Women’s Hostels Scheme, the Short During the Eighth Plan period, several state 

between the Stay Home scheme and most notably the governments formulated women’s policies and 

sexes' had been Development Programme for Women and amended the Hindu Succession Act to give 

made a mockery Children in Rural Areas ( DWCRA). An women equal rights. The STEP (Support for 

of in the innovative scheme of Science and Technology for Training and Self Employment of Women) 

development Women was started by the Department of Science programme which was started during the Seventh 

process. In and Technology. This approach continued into Plan was expanded during the Eighth Plan to 

response the the Seventh Five Year Plan (1985-90). A major cover most of the states. The sectors included x 
Government set institutional development during this time was were dairy, sericulture, fisheries, handlooms, 

up the the setting up of a separate Department of handicrafts and agriculture where women 

Committee on Women and Child Development within the predominate. The strategy involved an integrated 

the Status of Ministry of Human Resource Development as set of interventions including awareness 

Women. the national machinery for Women. generation, mobilisation, organisation building, 

A significant response of the Government skill training, marketing support, involvement 

which characterised this shift from welfare to in decision making, access to and control over 

development was a strategy of extending the resources and factors of production, quality 

Constitutional provision of affirmative action control etc. The Agriculture Ministry started a 

even to the economic sphere at schematic and pilot scheme of Women In Agriculture in seven 

programme levels. What was started by the states to give women cultivators access to 

Ministry of Rural Development through the agricultural extension and technology. Women’s 

Development Corporation was set up in a 
number of states for the purposes of assisting 
women’s groups seeking economic 
empowerment. A unique process of mobilisation 
of women had been started in the Seventh Plan 
through the process of the Total Literacy 
Campaign which enlisted hundreds and 
thousands of poor women. The Government for 
the first time started an Alternative Credit 
Scheme (Rashtriya MahilaKosh) for women with 
low transaction costs relying on mediation by 
NGOs and self-help groups with peer group 
pressure acting as the only collateral. This process 
of collective investment in groups of women 
through the anti-poverty programmes, STEP, 
Total Literacy Campaign etc. combined with the 
73rd and 74th Constitutional Amendments have 
prepared the grounds for a unique level of 
participation and empowerment. 

Women contributing to the economy. They cut across all economic , social and political sectors. EMPOWERMENT 

earmarking of a 30 % quota for women in the tde individual level Indian politics has 

TRYSEM (Training Programme for Rural Youth never failed to § Ive esteem and status to women 
in Self Employment) soon, especially during the who have reached positions of power and 
Eighth Plan (1992-97), got established as a lnfluence probably much before the West 
Government policy i.e., the reserving of grudgingly did so. -However, the ambivalence to 
minimum physical and financial quotas for S ender does not cease ' A11 the protestations of 
women in all anti-poverty programmes like the gender equality have not helped so far to 
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overcome institutionalised 
subordination and marginalization. 

Even during the 1996 general 
elections when almost every 
political party had made promises 
about women’s empowerment in 
their manifestos, the number of 
women candidates sponsored was 
one of the lowest. 

The run up to the Beijing 
Conference and the series of 
consultations involving women’s 
groups from the grassroots, 
sometimes even without 

intermediary NGOs, provided the 
necessary synergy for initiating a 
momentum towards the erosion of 
the culture of silence and social 
invisibility: the twin pillars of 
patriarchy. The nation wide ferment 
over the proposed 81st 

Constitutional Amendment Bill is 
a logical culmination of this Is there some hope for the culture of silence art 

v> invisibility? 

process. 

A particular concern during the Eighth 
Plan period has been the impact of the structural 

adjustment processes on women through The process of 

expenditure compression especially in the social political 

sectors and doubts on whether the large mass of empowerment^ 

women, given their low levels of skills including mobilisation and 
negotiating skills, limited access to technology, the synergy 

land and other resources and lack of say in the between the 

development process,, will be able to reap the women’s 

benefits which the liberalisation process might movement and the 
create. The Government has recently created a processes of 

National Consultative Committee to oversee and governance 



mobilisation and organisation of women, getting 
all Departments, Ministries and State 
governments to identify the flow of benefits to 
women through their plans and programmes etc. 
The policy declares that all data will be gender 
disaggregated and it proposes the development of 
Gender Development Indices at National, state 
and district levels. Pilot studies are already under 
way in this regard. It calls for the creation of a 
National Committee to monitor the 
implementation of the Policy. 

The Approach Paper to the Ninth Five 
Year Plan seeks to articulate the policy shift from 
women’s development to women’s 
empowerment. Although it continues to situate 
women along with 'other vulnerable sections', it 
identifies the empowerment of women as a Plan 
g objective. It also calls for a women’s component 
*7 plan within every development sector, something 
§ that the women’s movement had demanded as 
g an operational strategy during the 70* 

^ s. The Approach Paper further proposes the 
preparation and implementation of the women’s 
component plan through the programme mode 
of the Indira Mahila Yojana which basically seeks 
to organise women into groups (to be registered) 
through which to help women to access services 
and to whom all functionaries will eventually be 
accountable at different levels. These groups will 
also be federated at block levels. The Approach 
Paper declares the control of social infrastructure 
by women’s groups and the fostering of self help 
groups as an operational and strategic objective. 

UNIFEM in collaboration with UNFPA and 
a few bilaterals is currently supporting a process 
through which the micro-voices of women can 


study the impact of these processes on women provide the most be linked to and heard across the macro-processes 

m different sectors. abiding hope for of planning. A think-tank of some of the most 

The declining sex ratio particularly in the the future. distinguished representatives of the women’s 

age group of 0-6 years and the increasing incidence movement is orchestrating this entire process of 

of female infanticide and foeticide are also causing mobilisation and articulation of womens 

concern. A number of states have started special perspectives from the grassroot levels in tandem 

mcentive schemes aimed at families with girl with the formal planning stages within the government and Planning 
children. Their impact however is not yet known Commission in an attempt to engender the last plan of this century, 
to be significant. The Government has proposed The challenge, however lies in mainstreaming this concern across the 

to start a scheme of establishing institutions at thinking of all Departments and sectors without any lingering nuance or 

the district, state and national levels called ambivalence. The process of political empowerment, mobilisation and the 

Commissioners for Women’s Rights which synergy between the women’s movement and the processes of governance 

would act as public defenders of women’s rights provide the most abiding hope for the future. The most difficult of all tasks is 

against gender based violence. to ensure that gender is not superficially added to a predetermined set of 

The National Policy for the priorities, but that gender becomes part of the operating assumptions and 

Empowerment of Women currently awaiting parameters based on which women and men plan and organise their lives. 


approval proposes to institutionalise the process 
of empowerment through affirmative action to 
raise women’s participation to a critical mass in 

all decision making structures and processes, hi r Cuba an LA. S. officer, has held the post of Joint Secretary of 

gender analysis to incorporate women’s concerns Department of Women and Child Development. He was the country focal point 

and perspectives across sectors, review of all laws tn the Fourth World Conference on Women in Beijing. His particular interest 

and procedures from a gender perspective, ties in the field of developmental issues related to gender and child rights. He is 

elimination of the feminisation of poverty, currently with the UNIFEM. 
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WOMEN AND THE PANCHAYATS 

LESSONS OF EMPOWERMENT IN MADHYA PRADESH 


M adhya Pradesh j 
presents an 
unusual 
paradigm of development in j 
terms of many indicators of j 
development - low women’s 
literacy, adverse sex ratio, 
high poverty ratio, and high 
maternal and infant mortality. 

The state political leadership 
is trying its best to reverse 
these trends by involving 
people and women in 
particular. It is in this context 
that the efforts of the state 
leadership in M.P to involve 
women in panchayats both as j 
a method of grass roots : 
governance and also to 
empower them has to be seen. 

Nearly 1.8 lakhs of women, today, in different tiers 
of the panchayats (zilla, janpad and gram) are 
participating and learning to rule and make a 
difference to their lives and the lives of their 
communities. Cynics of th epanchayati raj> are quick 
to snub the whole idea of women' in panchayats as 
something of a joke and. the men folk in these 
panchayats are always ready to treat them as ‘ behans ’ 
(sisters), who can be silenced easily by intimidation. 

Before we analyse the experience of M.P we 
need to understand the whole issue of local and grass 
roots governance. How is local governance different 
from state and national governance? How and why 
is governance through the panchayati raj system 
better than remote controlled state and central level 
governance? Are people more involved in grassroots 
governance or in state-centered governance? Are 
wisdom-based, simple and rustic people better suited 
for grassroots governance than the more street smart 
politicians of the state Vidhan Sabhas arid national 
Lok and Rajya Sabhas? Is direct democracy through 
voting once in five years and sending representatives 
really helping the redressal of peoples’ problems or 
are people-centered panchayats better suited to run 
local level establishments (like Swiss Cantons)? 

Women’s role in panchayats is not just the 
problem of M.P but the whole country. The best 
way to highlight the difference between panchayat 
governance and state/national governance is to 
identify their main characteristics, especially that of 
the leadership in both cases: 



S.N. State Vidhan Sabha, 

National Lok Sabha Leaders 

L Concerned more with one time 
' vote catching. Once in 5 year 
appearance before their voters. 

2. Busy more with drafting , * 
debating laws and policy making. 

3. Tendency towards favouring a 
few and selected party men. 
Party-affiliation strong. 

4. Less transparent to the local voters 
and people . More secret dealings. 

5. Can conveniently hide the assets 
/wealth. Voters are not able to see 
the wealth accumulation. 

Tendency towards 

capital accumulation. . 

6. Tendency to bluff local people since 
they cannot verify the facts and 
assertions. 

7. More concerned with National State 
level resources , funds than with local 
resources. Not accountable to local 
resources/ environmental resources. 

8. Survives more on assurances than 
on finding solutions. 

9. Can do anything in the name of 
Public/voters interest without 
telling the voters. 


Zilla/Janpad/ 

Gram Panchayat Leaders 

Have to be visible always 
to the voters round the year. 

Concerned with actual 
implementation of laws. 

Less party affiliation and more 
concerned with local groups. 

Forced to be transparent all the time . 
Cannot hide from the public gaze. 
Cannot hide the wealth made 
during the tenure. Fixed assets always 
visible to the local people. 


Cannot bluff local people 
Assurances verifiable locally. 

More concerned with local resources 
/local environmental problems. 


Cannot afford to live on assurances. 
Has to find local solutions 
for local problems. 

Cannot do anything in the name of 
public interest- only local interest 
reigns. 
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Cynics of the 
panchayati 
raj, are quick 
to snub the 
whole idea of 
women in 
panchayats as 
something of a 
Joke and the 
men folk in 
these 

panchayats 
are always 
ready to treat 
them as 
*behans 9 
(sisters who 
can he 

silenced easily 

by 

intimidation. 


Direct democracy all over the world is now 
being termed as part-time democracy. Says the 
Economist , ‘In most of the democracies the voice 
of the people is only heard once every few years, 
in elections, in which the voters choose the 
President or send their representatives to an 
elected parliament and that between those 
elections, ( five or seven years), it is the President 
or the parliamentarians who do all the deciding, 
while the rest of the democracy is expected to 
stand more or less quietly on one side, either 
nodding its head in irrelevant approval or 
growling in frustrated disagreement.* Swiss 
Cantons are almost like our panchayats. 
Kilchberg is a Canton of 7,000 people. It raises 
its own income and property taxes, runs a school 
upto the age of sixteen, appoints teachers, 
disburses old age pension, runs its own fire 
brigade, maintains its police force and does 
everything that a modern state government in 
India does. People are so honest in Kilchberg that 
if the fruit seller is out for lunch, you just leave 
your money on the counter! The government in 
Kilchberg consists of a seven person council, 
elected by 7000 people which supervises a modest 
staff of professionals. The real power is wielded 
by the voters who assemble upto four times a 
year to listen to the Council *s recommendation 
and decide whether it is handling things properly. 
It is at these meetings that tax levels are fixed, 
new laws are passed, and anything else anybody 
wants to bring up discussed. Voting is by show 


of hands but there can be a cross on paper vote if 
a third of those present demand it. If somebody 
feels the CounciPs ideas are useless, he or she 
can, by collecting fifteen signatures, insist on 
putting a proposed new law to the voters. This 
is real direct, grassroots democracy. 

Cynics now will say, “Oh this happens in 
Switzerland and not in an Indian panchayat. It 
cannot happen here.” Yes it cannot happen in an 
Indian panchayat because we do not want it to 
happen! State MLAs, ministers and bureaucrats 
do not want to part with the powers of hiring 
and firing school teachers, auxiliary nurse 
midwives and village patwaris . . Gram sabhas in 
Indian panchayats are in no way different from 
Swiss Cantonal meetings. 

I have attended several gram sabba 
meetings in M.P and found that a rustic and 
illiterate man or woman has more earthly 
wisdom than any of our MLAs and MPs and can 
ask intelligent questions on governance. They can 
grill the village panchayat Pradhan . But at present, 
they are not allowed to take simple decisions on 
village water supply systems or punish an 
absentee school teacher. Take the case of the 
Local Area Development Scheme in India where 
an M.P gets Rs 1 crore to spend as he/she likes 
in their political constituency. The activities 
allowed are construction of school buildings, 
health centers, anganwadi centers etc. Aren*t 
these matters better left to the decision of village 
panchayats ? Why should an M.P be given powers 
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on these? An M.P is supposed to think of policies 
and law-making and not be worried about village 
roads, hand pumps and school buildings. This is 
usurping the power of the panchayats. Similarly, 
state MLAs are given discretionary powers to 
spend money in their constituency. All this 
shows that we believe more in indirect rather 
than direct democracy. Naturally panchayati raj 
can never succeed in Indian soil. 

Where do women fit into this scenario? 
The present controversy on reservation of seats 
for women in parliament and state assemblies 
makes little sense in the context of direct 
democracy. If we Want to build grassroots and 
direct democracy, panchayats are the best 
instruments. Women in panchayats can make an 
enormous difference to the solution of local 
problems like water supply, sanitation, health, 
education, ecology and the environment. 
Women at the local level can be powerful leaders 
and once they graduate from the local level, they 
can outshine any male leader at the state and 
national level. It is in this context 
that we have to view the present 
debate on the magical figure of 33 % 
reservation for women at the state 
and national levels. Some states, like 
Madhya Pradesh, have now 
encouraged women in large numbers, 
to represent their village 

communities in local 
panchayats.However, two years is 
just too short a time to pass any 
judgment on how well they can do, 
given the opportunity, at the state 
and national levels. In this period of 
the panchayati raj goverance in M.P, 
despite the hurdles in the form of 
state politicians and bureaucrats, 
women have played a dominant role 
in improving the lives of their 
Veiled identity * removal of the ghunghatis communities. 
one of the first steps towards empowerment. 



“Men have 
ghunghats 
too”, says a 
panchayat 
lady from 
Betul dist. 
“Men have 
closed minds 
{purdah- mind) 
and they can 
never lift 
their mental- 
veils, while 
women can 
lift or remove 
their veils 
easily, and 
speak with 
feelings.” 
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The Women’s Empowering process in Madhya 
Pradesh (Ghunghat Ka Janjhat and Sarpanch 
Pati syndrome) 

When in 1994, for the first time, thousands 
of women in M.P got into panchayats, their first 
obstacle was their ghunghats (veils that covered 
their faces) and made eye contact with the 
panchayat karmis (workers) impossible. Many 
women panchayat members, fresh from their 
homes, were a little afraid of lifting their veils 
and talking straight at panchayat meetings. There 
were several atrocities on women panchayat 
members in several parts of the state. The SC/ 
ST women panchayat Pradhans and some Uttar 
Pradesh Pradhans were even physically abused 
by upper caste male panchas . 

Massive training for women was 
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spearheaded by UNICEF and the M.P 
government in forty five districts of M.P, through 
the network of local NGOs, setting in motion 
the process of empowerment. So far, 20,000 village 
women panchayat members have been trained. 
These three-day training sessions were interactive 
and were organised by local NGOs known to the 
women panchs and their husbands. The first day 
was all anxiety and suspense. Husbands ( sarpanch 
patis - SPs ) were hesitant to leave their wives 
alone and would accompany them to training 
sessions. This was only natural because it was the 
first time that their wives ever left 
home. Gradually, the ghunghats were lifted and 
they felt free. After two years, when we 
interviewed these ‘veiled’ women they said, “We 
keep ghunghats only in our houses, when we come 
out in panchayat meetings, we remove them. We 
are no more worried about our veils - we know 
when to put them on and when to remove them”. 
“Men have ghunghats too”, says a panchayat lady 
from Betul dist. “Men have closed minds {purdah - 
mind) and they can never lift their mental-veils, 
while women can lift or remove their veils easily, 
and speak with feelings.” 

The second empowerment process was the 
liberation of panchayat ‘seals’. The sarpanch patis 
carried the seals on behalf of their panchayat 
wives, and they misused the seals for issuing false 
certificates. Now the women panchayat presidents 
and vice-presidents have captured their seals back 
and are keeping them in their custody. This is 
slow but sure empowerment. 

Women Learning to rule 

The whole panchayati raj experiment in M.P 
is teaching women how to rule. Rather, how to 
govern has been the main theme right across the 
forty five districts of the state. Two trends are 
emerging among women panchayat members (1) 
issues of health, education water and sanitation, 
fuel wood and energy are all getting priority, 
because as women they have suffered, and as 
sarpanchs or upasarpanchs they want to solve these 
problems in their villages (2) Men panchs are more 
concerned with Jawahar Rozgar Yojana and other 
Yojanas coming from New Delhi and the state 
capitals. They are more concerned with buildings, 
roads, culverts and running a full establishment 
with all the attendant problems of sanctions and 
audits and what have you. If our concern is with 
human development, we should encourage more 
women at these local levels where peoples’ 
problems are more acute. 

Panchayat Governance and Women’s Policy 

Madhya Pradesh is a state where an explicit 
Women’s Policy has been prepared and its 
implementation is monitored. Women in 
panchayats do not know as yet, in great detail, 
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the main features of this Policy and how it 
could further the cause of women. In a recently 
concluded panchayat women’s convention, 
many panchayat women expressed their lack 
of understanding of this Policy, what it contains 
and what they can do. Many women have been 
instrumental in bringing together all the 
disparate programmes and schemes that have 
not been implemented either because of lack 
of political will or human inefficiency. For 
instance, many women panchayat members 
took up the task of popularising iodised salt 
and monitoring its sale and consumption in 
many villages and towns of M.P as part of the 
Rajiv Gandhi Technology Mission on 
elimination of ioidine deficiency disorders (like 
goiter, cretinism and other disorders). In 
hundreds of villages, women took up tiny 
iodine testing kits, tested the salt in village 
grocery shops and ensured the sale of only 
iodised salt. In Sehore District, a woman 
panchayat' president carries the test kit in her 
bag all the time and keeps testing salt wherever 


Upper Value - Mendki 
Washer - Bucket 
Spacer - Katori . 

Follower - Glassi (Like a glass) 

Check Valve Body - Badi Pinjara 
Check Valve - Badi Mendki 
Push Rod - Ckoti Kila Kanta , 

Cylinder Body - Pyle (measuring grain) 
Head - Peti 

Women panchayat members are always 
concerned with drinking water issues. Here again 
we find a clear difference in the pattern of 
thinking among men and women panchayat 
members. Men sarpanchs prefer capital intensive 
piped water schemes because they can have their 
‘margins’ from contractors of the piped water 
supply ‘ Yojanas ’, but women demand a twenty- 
four hour water supply available through the 
hand pump. They prefer to repair these hand 
pumps rather than depend on one chowkidar who 
can switch off and switch on the piped-water 
supply electric switch. The former is more 
sustainable than the latter. 


i 


she goes - in shops, kitchens, anganwadis and 
midday meals in schools. These invisible, but 
life-saving 
interventions are of 
far greater significance 
in the lives of people 
than power stations, | 
bridges and dams. If 
we want to give life to 
peoples’ governance, 
then women can 
make a difference to 
that process. 

Women, Panchayats, | 

People and Pumps & 

Nearly three lakhs hand pumps installed by 
the Public Health Department of M.P were 
transfered one fine day to the panchayats in the 
state, without any readiness on the part of these 
panchayats. Rs 500 was given for each hand 
pump towards its maintenance. India Mark IT 
hand pumps are generally sturdy but with bad 
handling they can break. The entire 
maintenance was handled by block level 
mechanics and for a hundred villages there are 
just one or two block level mechanics. It is 
humanly impossible to attend to all the 2000 
hand pumps in a block. Hence, training of 
village level mechanics, particularly women, 
has been a felt need. Women in Betul were 
trained as hand pump mechanics and the 
breakdown rates came down. They named each 
part of the India Mark II hand pump in Hindi 
as the following: 

Plunger Rod - Chotu Chad 

Plunger Yoke Body - Pinjara 


Hand pumps are far more sustainable 
than piped water in rural areas. 





m 


A panchayat lady showing the power of 
the pen in a gram sabha session. 


Next to drinking water is the sanitation 
problem. Women are more affected by bad 
sanitation than men. Hundreds of women 
panchayats are demanding in M.P, protected 
sanitary facilities like leach pit toilets which 
do not need too much water, washing and 
bathing facilities and cattle troughs. Many 
women panchayats are demanding the use of 
Jawahar Rozgar Yojana funds for building 
toilets for women and girls’ schools in 
0 particular since the national sanitation 
^ program is a centralised scheme. 

x Women and Education 

It is not necessary, to stress yet once more 

r / the need for women’s 

,-■> -lA ■' *j literacy and education. 

» V - M.P, the Literacy 

jgr Mission has played some 
role but it is still too 
I inadequate to make any 
^ *1 | ' \y I dent into the enormity 

■d . •? 4 s\J of the problem. Many 
women panchayat 
H members feel that their 
11^ flj lack of education (not 
just literacy ) ls coming in 
if their way of 
- M understanding the 
1 masses of literature on 
laws and regulations 
which keep pouring into the panchayat offices 
round the year. The panchayat karmi is neither 
enlightened nor educated enough to make these 
women understand all the implications. The 
need for legal literacy is thus assuming critical 
importance. A common complaint from many 
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harass us. What should we do? If we knew how to file an FIR and 
write it properly we can fight our cases”. As panchayat members they 
should have a minimum of legal literacy in terms of understanding which 
law affects them and how; course of action, whom to approach 
(jurisdiction) and when (limitation). Our lawyers have no time to assist 
these women and government legal aid is non-existent. Where do they 
go? This is the biggest challenge in the years to come. In South Africa, 
legal literacy is imparted through street corner talks, thanks to Nelson 
Mandela’s initiative for fighting state repression through the instruments 
of law. 

The five areas of concern affect not just women, but also the overall 
quality of panchayati raj governance in M.P in the days to come. It is not 
just the problem of M.P but that of the entire Indian sub-continent. 
Panchayati raj is the best form of direct democracy. The ‘agenda of politics’ 
is much better handled by common people themselves on a day-to-day 
basis, not just during elections. Organised political parties want elections 
every five years and their existence depends on them. At the grassroots 
level, if a panchayat member can do a good job, he/she need not depend 
on political parties or expensive elections. Grassroots governance is the 
best method of cleansing Indian politics. By giving ordinary men and 
women more responsibility, it encourages them to behave more 
responsibly; by giving them more power it teaches them how to exercise 
power. If women are given more power, Indian politics and governance 
can have a humanising, if not a feminising effect. 
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The tribal 
woman carries 
not the ^dreary 
desert sands of 
dead habit 9 
(Gitanjali). that 
is our colonial 
mentality, but 
the orchid-fresh 
resonances of 
the Aum • Indian 
images are 
incredibly rich 
in meaning. 



T he ancient Indian ethos was born in the 
womb of tribal India. It was the aftermath 
of colonisation that broke the back of 
India. The tribal woman’s emancipation, as in 
Australia lay, almost exclusively, in the hands of 
Christian missionaries. Tribals had been at peace 
with the government, whether British, or that 
of independent India which carried forward the 
old vicious legislation for acquiring tribal lands, 
as well as the principle of terra nulius . 

The tribal woman is femininity and 
naturalness fresh sprung from their eternal 
sources -Mother Goddess, bearer of children. In 
the modern (and post modern) endeavour to 
develop her, she has been treated as an object of 
experiment. She is given a set of choices, not left 
alone to develop according to her very own 
special genius. Change should not mean that a 
new paradigm be thrust en masse upon a very 
sensitive people (as in the history of the Church), 
but, rather, it should be the renewal of an internal 
vision. Those who talk about tribals wanting 
development are not tribals themselves and do 
not understand the tribal vision from within. 
Everywhere I look in India, I find my tribal 
mothers and sisters coping magnificantly with 
enforced change. 

The lives of tribals are so close to the 
vegetable deity, the ultimate mother, to which 
all civilisations’ and religions’ supreme icons may 
be traced. In a world poised on the threshold of 


the mutation of our species, the tribal genius has 
the key to this crisis. The tribal woman carries 
not the ‘dreary desert sands of dead habit’ 
( Gitanjali ), that is our colonial mentality, but the 
orchid-fresh resonances of the Aum. Indian 
images are incredibly rich in meaning. A vast and 
ancient mythological tradition like ours, steeped 
in tribal streams and dyed with the red soil of 
their banks, cannnot be kept alive without the 
tribal social mileu. This has always been the crisis 
of change in India. Even the Buddha went to the 
forest to find the truth. Our consciousness is 
supported by an old mythological tradition 
whose real carriers are our womenfolk. They 
carry the oral and icon traditions forward from 
mother to daughter. The tribal woman is a high 
priestess during the seasons of marriage and 
harvest, seasonal cycles of the earth mother 
around which the solar deity merely revolves. 
The first thing which is tampered with is the 
tribes’ cosmo -vision. Tribals worship the living 
earth. The mountain is their oldest deity. When 
the sun was made the centre of the tribes’ cosmo- 
vision their worship of the earth waned. 

At the time of our independence, the tribal 
woman was living at the edge of urban life, and 
cities were suns where power resided. India under 
Nehru was bursting with the charge of the 
Industrial Revolution, the white man’s God. 
Even Gandhi saw the villages as being unclean 
and the villagers as requiring uplifting. The fifty 
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which have followed these two mens’ visions 
have altered the most pristine regions of India 
and her peoples. 

Jawaharlal Nehru in his own words was ‘a 
dweller of cities and a hater of everything feudal! ’ 
{Glimpses Of World History, p. 220) and he also 
wrote, ‘But it does not seem to me to be healthy 
for any person or for any nation to be always 
looking back... Let us study our past by all means, 
and admire in it whatever is worthy of 
admiration, but our eyes must always look in 
front and our steps must go ahead;’ ( Glimpses 
p>69). Clearly, the reasoning of the archeitect of 
these past fifty years had a deep impact on the 
tribal way of life, and the flowering of our tribal 
womanhood. 

Nehru’s nationalism contrasted forcefully 
with Tagore’s internationalism. In attempting to 
create a unitype under the guise of removing 
casteism, tribal religions and indigenous rights 
were adroitly bypassed. Bioregions were attacked 
as sources of economic benefit as India entered 
an era of western economic colonialism with her 
power brokers in Delhi. The parliamentary 
system of our democracy, carrying its own 
imperatives of power further away from the 

( people, especially tribals in far-flung hill hamlets 
and forested river valleys, targetted them for 
destruction in the name of development. Big 
dams and mines became the modern temples of 
development. The first big experiment was 
carried out in the valley of the Damodar River 
in Hazaribag, ironically, a heavily forested, tribal 
region. Towns went up from 8.6 per cent to 33.01 
per cent; mines from 4.7 per cent to 19.4 per cent; 
water bodies shrank from 7.3 to 2.9 per cent; 
forests fell from 70.03 to 0.5 per cent in the Lower 
Damodar valley. Naturally, these developments 
affected the tribal woman who was expected to 
become a coolie or wage earner now that the 
family’s fields and forests had gone from them. 

Today the Indian tribal woman has to see 
herself as not only an Indian, or member of a 
bioregional community reeling under the impact 
of sudden displacement, but as a member of the 
tribal community of the Pacific and Indian Ocean 
region. Only then can she come to terms with 
change and re-establish her pride through her 
cultural ties with Indonesia and Micronesia, 
Polynesia and Australia. The sharp disparity 
brought about by a Eurocentric educational 
system with the living Indian culture of South 
Asia has only made the tribal woman more 
confused than she already was. She is expected 
to dance with water pots on her head in 
processions of male priests in the modern church, 
or to accept the humiliation of male chauvinism 
in the Hindu household. This has severed the 
cultural stability of her ancient roots. 

I have seen the simple tribal woman 
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completely at ease as a cabin attendant or as a 
bureaucrat as she accomodates change. But how 
many tribal women become these? Basically, the 
tribal woman turns from a housewife into a coolie 
or comfort woman. I once met a coolie woman 
in the Jharkhand coal mine near Hazaribag. She 
was an Oraon tribal, not Christian, did not know 
her tribe’s Kurrukh language. She was wearing a 
tattered synthetic sari, sitting outside a shanty 
which was once on agricultural fields, now a 
sprawling coal mine. She stands in my mind’s eye 
as the classic icon of the modern Indian tribal 
woman. Or you can go to what was once the heart 
of vast forested tracts of Manbhum in Dhanbad 
and see the tribal girl with a red ribbon in her 
raven hair with sad eyes and betel stained teeth 
drinking water from a tubewell, soliciting 
customers. This icon of the modern tribal is 
beautifully expressed in a modern Birhor song. 
Come , both my sisters. 

Let us go and work at Marafari dam; 

At twelve o'clock during the noon 
Tiffin break we will go and eat 
Betel and water. 

(Kamli and Somri, Dong) 

Who is the tribal woman I continually 
speak of ? She is one of the so-called Scheduled 
Tribes or Scheduled Castes or Other Backward 
Castes. She is the body and soul of India, smashed 
to smithereens by greedy minds. Nylon brassieres 
and panties are being advertised in our villages in 
Hazaribag. My anger and tears are over, we are 
now facing the beast; the evening smoke of village 
wood fires are being replaced by the noxious 
fumes of coking coal. This is the land where the 
Buddha walked and this is where the tribal girl 
gave rice and curd to the fasting Sakyamuni. That 
tribal girl, Sujata, is my emblem of the tribal 
woman. Is Sujata indigenous? 

The indigenous status of our tribals has been denied repeatedly 
because of the government’s stance of considering all Indians as part of a 
mixed population. Again and again at the Working Group on Indigenous 
Populations held annually at Geneva, the Indian government’s 
representative has denied that the UN’s Draft Declaration on the Rights of 
Indigenous peoples is applicable to India. On the other hand, there is enough 
archaeological, anthropological, and administrative evidence for the 
indigenous nature of our tribals. I will not go into the Declaration in detail 
here, but it guarantees the individual and collective rights of our indigenous 
peoples to protect their culture, religion, lifestyle, lands, forests, and sacred 
sites from any form of exploitation, with measures for redressal of any 
infringement of these rights. 

Who is an indigenous person? To safeguard even the very identity 
of an indigenous person, the United Nations has, in its collective 
representation opted not to frame a definition as it would be limiting. Every 
indigenous person is given a sovereign status under the United Nations 
mandate, with a member representative in the General Assembly. India 
and Bangladesh continue to demand a definition, while at the same time 
refusing to accept that the Declaration applies to their member states! India 
is run by a small, powerful, non-tribal, class elite centred in our political 
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and economic capitals. Ranks are allowed to be 
broken by those who do not share this status but 
represent indigenous communities. The tribal 
woman is conspicuous by her absence in this 
arena with a few bureaucratic exceptions. Those 
who oppose the Declaration are obviously non- 
indigeneous. At the last Working Group meeting 
in Geneva in July last year (where I had presented 
a paper), a representative from Asia said that a 
national commission headed by the Prime 
Minister had been set up within the framework 
of the United Nations Decade of Human Rights 
Education, but no indigenous person had been 
accepted as a member of that committee. 

The role of the tribal woman has 
traditionally been that of teacher, especially to 
the girl-child, even as the village was the school, 
and the forest the playground. Today these things 
are fast changing. The tribal woman has lost or 
is losing her social and spiritual authority, while 
the children are sent to government or missionary 
schools where they are forced to learn English 
and learn about an alien religion. They have to 
face strict regimentation. The tribal woman is, 
meanwhile, being cajoled into an adult education 
programme. Basic ‘modern’ education ignores the 
tribe’s folklore and mythology; its orri traditions 
are dying with the elders, and songs and dances 
are disappearing. Dance and song are air and 
water to the tribal woman. Their dance grounds 
are being vandalised by mines or modern 
infrastructures. Old musical instruments are 
being replaced by tape recorders. The soul of the 
dance and song are dying. 

Everytime people who decry tribal rights 
to protect their cultural heritage and religious ^ 
systems, point to their illiteracy. The tribal ^ 
woman may not have a word for a particular 3 
thing but she will have a dozen ways of expressing % 
its every aspect. Her everyday speech in her £ 
natural surroundings is poetry. She understands 
song and music and dance but perhaps not poetry 
for its own sake.The songs sung by tribal women 
such as the Santal woman is famous for its explicit 
erotic suggestiveness. Today the mission-educated 
Santal girl would be shy to sing these songs. The 
inherent religiousness of the sexuality implicit 
in life has been an outstanding feature of all tribal 
life, ‘animal innocent’ if you like. Because of the 
absence of a spoken or written theology, the 
whole tribal religious experience and 
cosmovision is debunked by arm-chaired, cross- 
legged western theologians! 

The tribal woman has no tribal religion to 
officially turn to, not even to ensure her 
matriarchal status or the rights of her children. 
Tribal religion is not officially recognized by the 
Constitution of India although ‘animism’ is 
implicit in Hinduism. Tribal religion does not 
feature in the Census of India questionnaire, nor 
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is it otherwise recognized. How does this impact 
upon these living representatives of the ancient cult 
of the Mother Goddess, she who emerged as the 
first government of the human family in prehistoric 
cave theocracy? The ‘Brahmin’ may be anyone who 
wields social and economic power. In fact, this is a 
classic usage of the term, and the emergence of the 
tribal woman over the past fifty years has to be 
seen through an understanding of the role of this 
Brahmin. He is the inheritor of the tradition of 
the witch-doctor or witch-hunter (baghaut) inherent 
in the old tribal tradition, possibly directly 
traceable to male supremacy at the time of 
domestication of cattle over seven thousand years 
ago, which is also the tribal Ramayana traditon. 
The chief enemy of the witch-doctor is the married 
woman. The belief that some married women were 
witches was always there, but now we see today’s 
tribal woman faced with a new array of male 
dominated power structures which she has to 
counter. 

On the one hand, the tribal woman is still 
to be found beautifully frolicsome and at ease in 



the last unspoiled natural pockets left in the folds of our eastern hills 
among the remains of some ancient Javan adventurer or Bugi - on the 
other, less than half a dozen miles away you may see her as the miqe- 
displaced tribal woman , and on the road between the forest and the 
mine you might see her driving a car. Is it possible? Only the impossible 
is possible, of course! 

I very strongly believe that the first mutant to guide our erring 
humanity into the next millenium has to come from the womb-brain as 
a result of long-term genetic and not short-term cultural evolution. Here 
the tribal woman will play her ancient syncretic role in the rebuilding 
of our collapsed civilisation. As I have seen and understood the tribal 
woman as wife and mother of my children, I have come tcrrealize how 
urgent is my mission to protect her. Despite massive damage to tribal 
environment and culture, and abuse of their human and indigenous rights 
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the proud possessers of all you surveyed, you who 
once had all you needed and more, you are 
reduced to abject penury and dependence, 
estranged and enslaved in your own homelands. 

Tribal woman, having dislocated and 
impoverished you, we are now planning to 
develop you. We want to understand your special 
needs and work out the opportunities and 
programmes for these. Some of us have carried 
out successful experiments for your development. 
This has usually meant staving off perpetual semi- 
starvation, providing relief or, at best, an above 
poverty line existence for a few years for a few 
selected and carefully targetted beneficiaries. 
None of us has been concerned with restoring 
and revitalising your dignity in communities and 
as citizens of a democratic republic. We have paid 
scant attention to the restoration and 
regeneration of your primary productive 
resources of land, water and forests. These are 
the more difficult and awkward questions and 
:ew of us have the courage to raise these. 

So, tribal woman, we shall discuss you and 
bring forth some more ideas about your health, 
nutrition, literacy and income generation needs. 
We may even make suggestions for your 
mcreased representation in panchayats and 
cooperatives, your own separate organisations, 
your independent income and your own 
Leadership. We shall make you understand that 
the primary oppressors are the men in your 
families and societies and you have to struggle to 
Liberate yourself from them. We shall stress that 
more research is needed to understand your 
special problem, so training seminars and 
publication are the key tasks for your uplift. We 
shall do all these but we shall not deal with the 
more basic issues of the quantity and quality of 
assets needed by your communities for a viable, 
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sustainable and dignified development. We shall 
not even talk about your own knowledge and 
skills, your own perceptions and sensibilities and 
your implicit worldview about nature, about 
universe and about society. We shall not allow 
these unknown possibilities to disturb our logical, 
scientific composure. 

But tribal woman, adi nari , there is some 
hope. Realisation is dawning even though ever so 
slowly, that we have done serious damage not only 
to you and yours but also to Mother Earth, and 
this cannot go on. There are inklings of doubt 
about our new-fangled ways and we may yet resort 
to your ways and capabilities, your ancient pacts 
and checks and balances with nature. We may 
rediscover your close kinship with nature and its 
nurturing and self-sustaining modes. We may 
recognise our failure and the dangers it entails. 
We may give you a chance to reclaim and restore 
what is yours by ancient right and usage. But for 
this to happen, you who are the closest to Mother 
Earth must speak on her behalf as only you can. 
And you must do it before it is too late, before 
we all succumb to silence, the silence of creeping 
death! 




TOURISM AND GENDER 




The 'Women in 
Development' 
approaches, which 
aim to enhance the 
participation and 
role of women in 
development 
projects, which is 
often the case with 
tourism, attempts to 
place women as 
community managers 
and economic 
producers, ignoring 
the tension that such 
role play involves for 
women who are also 
responsible, as the 
ones who nurture, 
prepare and present 
items of daily life 
and ritual* This 
indicates that women 
do not function as 
leaders, they are 
impiementers of 
tradition* 


T o understand the impact of tourism on 
women it is necessary to be familiar 
with the debate on the use of the term 
gender . The term gender according to Swain 
signifies the ‘system of cultural identities and 
social relationships between females and males* 
and the term is therefore significantly different 
from the biological influences, the perceptions, 
roles and relations between men and women, 
which then determine their social characteristics. 
Most tourism development studies are optimistic 
about the participation of women in tourism 
related activity and employment but even this 
optimism is coloured by a gender bias. Most of 
these studies describes women as being socialised 
to be sensitive to the needs of others because they 
are coping with their reproductive roles even as 
they cope with earning an income generally 
considered supplementary to the income of the 
male members of the family. There is a clear 
distinction not only in defining tasks as feminine 
but also in giving decision making power, based 
on ownership and economic activity, to women. 
The biological-functional view predominates in 
such ideologies. This view takes advantage of the 
fact that women in Third World countries, 
particularly in backward regions, have a 
significantly lower level of literacy, thus 
legitimising women’s position in a patriarchal 
value system. 

The 'Women in Development' 
approaches, which aim to enhance the 
participation and role of women in development 
projects, which is often the case with tourism, 
attempts to place women as community 
managers and economic producers, ignoring the 
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tension that such role play involves 
for women who are also 
responsible, as the ones who 
nurture, prepare and present items 
of daily life and ritual. This 
indicates that women do not 
function as leaders, they are 
implemented of tradition. An 
example is the issue of village water 
supply, which becomes important 
since tourism is a water intensive 
activity. Water is generally carried 
to the point of use. Women are 
supposed to be merely carriers of 
water since they have no technical 
^ training, and any decision on the 
B use of water and method of its 
x collection and carriage is decided 
by men; women implement such 
decisions.Similarly, women who 
have a certain economic autonomy in the informal 
sector lose this autonomy in the developmental 
process which tries to bring women into the 
formal economy, resulting in the introduction of 
male control in areas which had been a female 
preserve. Many have critiqued this approach to 
bring women, who operate in the informal sector 
into the formal sector as euro-centric, since 
European economies do not depend so much on 
the informal sector. In the case of tourism 
however, the bed and breakfast business remains 
in the informal sector with women, in many parts 
of the world.lt is interesting to see that women 
do feel an erosion of their position as tourism 
grows and enforces international standards the 
world over. 

The reason for looking at the issue of 
women and tourism in this perspective is to 
recognise that gender is a significant variable in 
any human relationship, and much more so in 
the relation between women as members of a 
‘host* community and tourists. As a third world 
activist and scholar I am interested in exploring 
local and global gender relations in the process of 
tourism activity as it takes place in an intercultural 
encounter. Development theory recognises only 
common generalisations that have an impact on 
the lifestyle arid life processes, without 
distinguishing cultural identities and social 
relationships. For example, the sexual freedom 
enjoyed by some women in areas of Spiti may 
not be socially acceptable to women in Nepalese 
mountain areas, or in a specific region where 
tourism is to be developed. Again sexual relations 
between such women and tourists are quite 
different to sex tourism as promoted in Thailand. 
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Interestingly, once Japanese women began to 
emerge as a significant market, the Thai sex 
tourism trade began to take steps to cover up the 
attraction of Thai brothels for Japanese men. 
European women on the other hand felt secure 
with the idea of men letting down norms with 
prostitutes or foreign women rather than a 
mistress at home. 

Given that tourism is a distinct form of 
consumerism, being a part of leisure time and a 
quest for a unique and extraordinary experience 
, we can see that tourism has a political structure 
that reflects class and the global economic 
hierarchy. The receiving community responds to 
this quest by manipulating experiences for the 
visitor according to the ideological features of 
western culture. It is interesting to note that 
Caribbean women are used as an exotic marker 
to promote beach tourism by being photographed 
nude, to enthuse German visitors and such a 
representation is taken as meaningful for the 
tourists. 

The increase in both family and societal 
violence against women has not decreased 
through tourism development. In most case 
studies relating to tourism and the role of women, 
tourism has been looked at as a benefit in 
economic, socio-cultural and environmental 
terms. Nowhere have these studies shown that 
employment in tourism is not gender stereo- 
typed or falling outside of the international 
division of labour where no new economic or 
income earning opportunities are availed of by 
women. The interesting aspect of tourism 
development is that it has exploited the 
productivity of women without conferring 
ownership rights to them. Income generation is 
seen as supplementary to ownership and income 
alone does not confer status to those who are 
running a lodge or cooking and cleaning for 
tourists. In class as well as gender terms there is 
no change or personal development for women 
because tourists are seen as belonging to a better 
social category than those serving them and their 
economic power perpetuates this relationship 
over time, since the women employed in tourism 
cannot become tourists to the countries from 
where their customers have come. Tourism 
retains the norms of what we have seen defined 
as women’s work (M Thea Sinclair, 1996), In a 
case study of women in the Garhwal region of 
India, Rana (EPW, May 1996) has shown that 
despite the increasing productivity of women 
agriculturists their status has not improved 
because they do not have land rights. 

Policy makers, by giving incentives to 
hotels and foreign investors are once again 
bringing the informal sector within the formal 
sector and denying women their space. Similarly, 
in the handicrafts industry the number of hours 
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worked between male and female members of the 
family do not give the women the right to manage 
and market production, nor do they have access to 
the income for any other uses. This indicates that 
even though tourism does offer opportunities for 
income and employment, it does not transform the 
fundamental relationship between male and female 
members of the household and the community. It is 
abandoned women or women headed households 
where we find there has been a change in the 
situation, since there is no male control. In Asian 
countries women are involved in the retail sector 
but no studies have followed up the use and retention 
of money by women from retailing activity. 

We can also see that in tourism the traditional 
out migration of men, their role as porters and their 
role in agriculture are extended to guiding, boating, 
riding etc. as a representation of their greater strength 
and social position. Women are seen as being good 
at routine jobs, particularly serving, where their 
feminine attractiveness is an advantage. In tourism 
services many employers select uniforms and 
accessories to enhance the attractiveness of female 
employees and demand that they encourage the 
flirtatious advances of the customer. Men do not have 
any barriers to mobility and can migrate from their 
home villages to access employment in tourism 
wherever the project is located. Young, unmarried 
women can have such access only when their male 
decision makers allow their participation and upon 
marriage the husband would demand their presence 
at home. Research shows that tourism, like other 
economic activity only masks the determining role 
of gender in employment and does not bring about 
any radical societal change, as is often claimed by 
policy makers. Tourism development, through 
demonstration and through changes in value systems 
or family systems is said to 
promote modernity through the 
guest-host interaction, rather than 
promoting otherness. In this 
perspective it might be interesting 
to see that an increase in women 
headed households due to the out 
migration of men leads to the 
transfer of economic power to a 
younger generation. There is also 
the desire for urbanisation in rural 
societies since it is assumed that 
urban women have more freedom. 
This need not be the desired fruit 
of modernity. These ‘benefits’ are 
however the trend in western 
cultures. Similarly, cultural, racial 
and moral differences continue to 
play a role in the way in which 
marginal or subordinate racial 
groups (adivasis), cultures and 
sexualities are defined and 
constructed as ‘others’ in relation 
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There are several contestable assumptions 
in the pro-tourism debate. These can be briefly 
summarised in the following way: that male 
experience is universal, including the North as 
Male and the South as female. That women are 
to be judged by male standards which are 
universal; that male biological superiority is a 
model that is not necessarily oppressive; that 
being women- centred is a divisive issue; and that 
both male and female experiences are mediated 
by other characteristics and cannot be looked at 
as contradictory. Concerned research has shown 
that women- centred field work has on the other 
hand opened up not only the tourism debate but 
also the disciplines which have now been 
associated with social and cultural studies and 
brought new insights to the question of exercising 
the tourism option. In the Himalayan region we 
have to take up the assumption of the modernity 
of the modern sector and the backwardness of 
the traditional sector. It is in this context that 
we have to locate an analysis of issues like 
unemployment, poverty, conflict between castes, 
religious sects, tribes, regions and women. Added 
to this are the conditionalities of the globalisation 
processes that tourism demands in terms of 
minimum international standards. We can look 
at these contradictions in the following way: 

1. Direct intervention by state or NGO 
sponsored development in the form of 
development plans and foreign exchange earnings 
for communities who have to be brought out of 
backwardness and poverty. In such planning the 
role and participation of women is considered 
critical to the success of the project, and the whole 
community is educated to allow women to play 
their part. Ecotourism and conservation give an 
important place to women, but in their gendered 
position. Income is a bait most women would 
bite because as nurturers they have to find the 
supplementary income as s survival strategy. 

2. Impoverishment leading to anti-elite 
conflicts as can be seen in the expansion of 
tourism facilities in the hill areas which is being 
resisted by the local people, for example the Spiti 
Tourism Society which opposes the state 
governments proposal to build a three star hotel 
in Spiti even if it means forgoing the Rs30 crore 
investment. Similarly the anti-tourism movement 
in Goa. 

3. Economic poverty and distress used by 
comprador fundamentalist forces who identify 
one major enemy, as has happened in Kashmir, 
with the pro-Islamic militancy movement 
attacking tourists and destroying households 
dependent on tourism, to carry the fight against 
the Indian state to all fronts. 

4. Competition for direct foreign 
investments leading to secessionist movements, 
as in the case of a separate state of Uttarakhand 
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Culture and fun! The message on the poster. 


The discovery 
motif represents 
the discovered 
land as an empty 
space on which 
linguistic, 
cultural and 
eventually 
territorial claims 
can be made, 
much like the 
colonisers of the 
past. 



An Egyptian lady at the Multi-Kulti 
cultural show at Stuttgart 


(including the hill areas of Uttar Pradesh) which 
has to depend on tourism for economic 
development. Here women would be agents 
of the desired changes, since tourism is a low 
paid and low skilled employment area. 

5. Unemployment and food 
insecurity which cause the backward regions 
to want to secede and the nation state becomes 
too weak to intervene, as we have seen in the 
case of several militant movements in the 
North East, all of whom see tourism as the 
source of foreign exchange needed to catch up 
with the advanced regions of the country. 
Women are again the agents, not only for 
cooking and serving, but also for agricultural 
support and handicraft production, which are 
the mainstay of tourism in such regions. In 
all these cases women have played a militant 
role whether political, military or economic 
but they have also been subjected to gendered 
punishment in the form of molestation, rape and 
widowhood. 

Tourism development also raises 
environmental issues, and the gender perspective 
is important, since women are generally the fuel, 
water and resource gatherers, where the cost of 
many of the items for cooking and cleaning are 
high. In Ladakh it is the women who negotiate 
with the army for low cost kerosene supplies and 
the army quota of rum and petrol, since firewood 
is in short supply and the high altitude makes 
cooking time for non-Ladakhi food much longer. 
In return, women operate bars where the soldiers 
come to drink the rum they sold, at a higher price 
for the company of women, since they are 
separated from their families. Development 
planners do not consider the impact on the 
community of women when redesigning the 
planning process. They take for granted 
the ability of women to develop survival 
strategies in the most demanding 
situations. 

In the modern period of tourism 
development, the discovery motif has 
been a dominant symbol of tourism to 
the east. The discovery motif represents 
the discovered land as an empty space on 
which linguistic, cultural and eventually 
territorial claims can be made, much like 
the colonisers of the past. Hill tourism 
is a British development in which a series 
of hill stations were developed in the four 
Presidency areas with the latest 
technology and as urban centres to cater 
to the needs of the English families 
resident in India. There was no 
relationship between the life and the 
culture of the local people and the 
colonialists who appropriated their land 
and resources. 
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By drawing on the motif of discovery the travel writer/ 
tour operator can lay a claim to new knowledge, which is then 
processed and circulated via the binarisms that race and 
nationality endow on the privileged discoverer. This is a kind of 
self inscription on to the lives of the people at the tourist 
destination, who are conceived of as an extension of the 
landscape. The gendering of tourism rests on the colonial 
functions of civilising, rescuing, idealising and demonising Indian 
subjects as the' other'. The Indian upper class is also co-opted 
into taking a similar position. Western civilisation and its native 
clone are superior to the backward and primitive cultures of the 
back regions where tourism has located its spirit of adventure. 
The rescue scenario states that Indian women are to be saved 
from their backward social institutions and their character and 
lives improved according to western liberalism; the woman 
question has been an important marker in the colonial discourse 
and became the distinguishing characteristic between the modern 
west and the backward east. It was believed that native women 
led devalued lives whilst their European sisters led a supposedly 
superior existence. Women became mute but central characters 
in the dialogue between western and Indian men. Modern or 
traditional the qualities of virtue, fidelity and subservience were 
desirable in women. They were thus ideal for the service or 
hospitality trade as long as they were kept from mingling freely 
with male customers. 

An important aspect of gender in tourism is the 
opportunity for sexual encounters with local women who are 
located in a liminal space, outside the domestic sphere and 
inhabiting the location of the recreational space. Contemporary 
tourists, not unlike their predecessors, and modern planners, in 
their reformist zeal, have not included the reappraisal of the status 
and rights of women in their new agency. Who is being rescued 
in such an enterprise? We have seen that tourism is rescuing the 
male controlled and structured social and cultural relations that 
different production systems have created. 

If this was not the case we would not have had tourists 


the Himalayas. Hill women have always been projected as fair 
and beautiful, fit subjects of an oriental idyll, and like other native 
women full of pure passion for their western lovers. The post 
1857 novels are replete with such stories, where these illicit 
liaisons are concluded by the death of the native women. The 
white lover is absolved of guilt and returns to the bosom of the 
home cultural values. Is modern tourism discovering such 
delights in the Third World too? 

In conclusion I would like to point out that tourism 
projects have made no difference to several indicators that 
determine the status of women as a look at the Census of India 
Report 1991 shows. These are problems like the declining sex 
ratio, adult literacy, girl child retained in the school system, infant 
mortality rate and infanticide, life expectancy and birth rate. 
Access to health and nutrition have also not been studied. The 
age of marriage (as an institution conferring status on women) 
has also not been strictly adhered to for girls, who have to be 
watched as long as they are single so that they do not bring 
dishonour to the family. Violence against women like rape of 
minors and dowry deaths are on the increase. Women’s awareness 
about themselves and their society are also very different. Every 
society identifies the use of consumer items as an indicator of 
social progress, for example, the use of foot wear, reading a 
newspaper, using mill made cloth or cosmetics. In all these areas 
women are still lagging behind the progress made by men. 
Watches, clocks and radios are also favoured items of 
consumption, and men are again ahead in such consumption. 
Traditional food is also an area where men have diverted to the 
changes that multiculturalism has introduced. This imbalance is 
reflected in language skills as well. As researchers in the field of 
women and tourism development we have often wondered why 
the field studies remain at the level of income and employment. 
Have we not been swayed by the predominant ideology of 
tourism as a blessing? As we accept and internalise models create 
in completely different circumstances, are we not closing our 
eyes to the fundamental gender issues that confront women irj 


on treks photographing nude hill women for a dollar fee, since 
these women have the responsibility of keeping the money-order 
economy going without the right to earn a money income from 
other sources, which are denied to them by the hierarchy of 
tasks that apply to tourism as well. Drug peddlers have also used 
male control of the social role of women by paying the male 
head of the family to allow them a live-in hill woman as a cover 
for their procurement of drugs along well established circuits in 


j[j The ad revolution doesn’t help the cause of women. Take 

the case of the Tourism Department's promo that depicts 
as a 'woman of substance' with an exposed back. 

jfitu ^ 

Uf You area young girl brought from Burma. You are terrified. . 
You have no idea where you are, what country you are in, 
what's going to happen to you. If you haven't been raped 
along the way (or sometimes even if you have) you are 
Immediately brought to the 'Room of the Unveiling of the 
Virgin 1 . There you are raped continuously- until you can no 
longer pass for a virgin. Then you are put to work 
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who come to Thailand each year are males. Some 
companies go so far as to arrange special tours as incentives 
and rewards for their employees. Men are guaranteed a 
good time and to sweeten the deal, are given the 
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Despite all the claims of the State that it displays an honest political will to 
empower women , the Saathin programme is a clear indicator that there is none. 

T he developmental ventures of the last 50 years have left a 
trail of lessons behind which need to be heeded closely. 
One of these lessons is the proven multiplier effect that attitudinal change 
among women has on the rest of society. As those involved with the spread of 
literacy are fond of saying ‘educating a man is educating an individual but 
educating a woman is educating a family* . 

Even the process of this aforesaid education tends to be far more effective if 
it is imparted by change agents drawn from the local culture. Perhaps, such 
conjectures were at the back of the minds of policy-makers when saathins 
(community workers) were included in the Women Development Programme 
(WDP) in Rajasthan. It was a relatively unambitious beginning with 100 saathins 
expected to operate in each of Rajasthan’s 21 districts. This in effect meant, that 
each saathin was expected to cover a large number of villages, often scattered 
over hundreds of kilometres. Without any means of transport at their disposal 
and living on a meagre handout of Rs 250 a month, saathins had an uphill task. 
Their brief was even heavier then the conditions of employment. They were 
expected to perform 60 to 70 jobs which varied from making women aware of 
the virtues of family planning to educating them on the finer points of childcare 
and informing the authorities of instances of child marriages and caste 
discrimination. 

In 1984, when the programme began, it seemed indeed that the powers that 
be and policy makers were committed to rescuing the mass of rural women 
from their endemic backwardness. But, strangely enough, doing precisely what 
they were expected to, saw the saathins in rough weather with the government. 
It has been evident from Community Development Programmes that at the 
local level, the government machinery tends to be very close to the local elites. 
The saathin’s quick rise towards self-empowerment, and commitment to raising 
awareness among people was intensely disliked by the patriarchal set-up. For 
example, during the drought of 1987-88 saathins kept the agencies informed 
about the state of drought in various parts of Rajasthan. In doing so, they also 
resisted the cornering of relief supplies by dominant groups in certain areas. 
When 38 sarpanches in Bassi Panchayat Samiti, Jaipur, boycotted saathins for 


discouraging child marriages, the government was 
silent, while later on some saathins were dismissed 
when they failed to stop child marriages from 
taking place. 

Not surprisingly, of the 2,100 posts created 
on paper, only 655 were filled. In 1990, five 
saathins were suspended for attending the 
women’s conference at Kozhikode under the 
banner of a women’s group. (They were re- 
instated following a court order.) The gang-rape 
of saathin Bhanwari Devi was a flashpoint and 
the Rajasthan government’s extreme reluctance 
to bring the perpetrators to book has only gone 
to show which way the wind blows. The local 
BJP ML A even went to the extent of stating on 
the floor of the Assembly, that Bhanwari Devi 
was lying, while the issue was sub-judice. 

Therefore, it came as little surprise when 
recently, the Rajasthan Government disbanded 
the programme altogether. Explaining the move, 
Chief Secretary M.L. Mehta said in a letter to 
the National Commission for Women (NCM) 
that while the saathins had initially made a 
significant contribution to creating awareness 
among rural women, 'they could not succeed in 
mobilising these women into cohesive and self- 
sustaining groups.’ It goes on to lament that even 
a decade after the launch of the programme rural 
women 'remained largely marginalised and 
passive'. 

In sharp contrast to these observations, the 
NCM’s report on the saathin’s ability to 
'ingratiate herself with the villagers and introduce 
social change is a significant landmark in the 
history of community awareness and 
development.’ Later in the report it states: 'the 
empowering process has led to a reversal of 
traditional gender roles and resulted in drawing 
women into community forums at the village and 
other levels.' It recommended that at this crucial 
juncture, the movement needed to be sustained 
and also recommended, that their meagre 
allowance be raised, a demand, which when 
articulated by the saathins provided the 
government the excuse to scrap the programme. 

It seems amply clear that the government is 
yet again caught in the schism of keeping up its 
good intentions without any follow-up of good 
practice. The government is unable to contend 
with the strength of these women who have 
entered the social* economic and political arena. 
In a desperate move, the Rajasthan government 
is trying lure these intrepid women back to the 
safer realms of domesticity with employment 
schemes. Whether popular pressure will be able 
to force the government to revoke its tendentious 
decision remains to be seen. 
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Much of the debate on saathins has come to revolve around 
the case of Bhanwari Devi. In keeping with her brief, 

Bhanwari Devi, a saathin of Bhateri village in Rajasthan 
reported a case of the marriage of the one-year-old daughter 
of the local potentate Ram Karan Gujjar. Thanks to 
Bhanwari ’s efforts the marriage was stopped (only to be 

a lesson for what he deemed to be a personal 

insult. The villagers were forced to boycott her. 

When this failed, on September 22, 1992, 

Mohan, Bhanwari’s husband was -attacked by 
Gujjar and his henchmen. Hearing his cries 
Bhanwari rushed to help and while two men 

police disbelieved her and were extremely 
reluaant to record her PHC^ 
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ignoring Bhanwari Deri’s statement. 

The judgement held that given the nature of the Indian 

ethos it was impossible that an uncle-nephew duo would be 

to the Brahmin caste. It also wondered how Mbhur. could let 

such a thing happen in front of him when Indian culture 

* of the 

nation-wide protests, the central 
government handed the case over to 

Devi’s statement nine times over. As 

pace. Meanwhile, the protest 
movement which had taken shape to 
cry out against the predicament of Bhanwari Devi is 
mushrooming into something bigger, pitched as it is against 
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Women of Spirit 

I will not die an unlived life 
I will not live in fear 
of falling or catching fire. 

I choose to inhabit my days, 

to make me less afraid, 
more accessible, 

until it becomes a wing, 
a torch 
a promise. 

I choose to risk my significance to live 
so that which came to me as seed 
goes to the next as blossom, 
and that which came 
to me a blossom, 
goes on as fruit. 

Dawna Markova 
Women of Spirit 
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A Case for 
Single Gender 
Institutions 


B eing an educated young woman in these 
fast changing times and learning to find 
one’s own place in society is a difficult yet 
excitingly challenging prospect. The role of 
institutions catering to women’s education becomes 
increasingly pertinent, even as it becomes more 
debatable and controversial with the onset of the 
increasingly liberal (though still questionable) 
attitudes towards the relative roles of the sexes in 
society. Women’s education (and its linked issue - 
their status in society) would be extremely relevant 
to our examination of this issue, before we put 
forward points of personal experience in response 
to it. 

Historically, women were not always denied the 
right to knowledge, nor was their status always the 
lower. Constraints of time, space and the non- 
availability of continuous historical information 
limits the anthropological-historical perspective to 
a colourful patchwork. Among the earliest societies, 
the pre-Vedic, Harappan andMohenjodaro societies, 
those of Babylonia, Egypt, Phrygia and Phoenicia 
worshipped the Mother Goddess as powerful deities. 
The Code of Hammurabi, an ancient king of 
Babylon (18th Century BC) shows that women 
could trade on their own account, be judges, elders 
and scribes, bearing witness to the fact that they 
were highly educated. The women of Egypt were a 
step ahead, mixing freely, being at par with men. 
They worked in many sectors of the economy and 
administration. It is a well known fact that Egypt 
has had many queens. The Spartan women too, were 
famed for their remarkable abilities. 

However, the women in Greece degenerated from 
their dignified position, as seen in the Homeric odes, 
to the position of childbearing slaves and were 
denied education. The Vedic society and the Aryan 
culture in India gradually saw a decline in the level 
of education and status of women. Texts like the 
Manu Smriti were interpreted as recommending the 
withholding of knowledge from them. They were 
later debarred from the study of Sanskrit, though 
the sbastras talk of two women sages well known 
for their outstanding erudition, Gargi and Maitreyi. 
Interestingly, two premier colleges of Delhi are 
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named after them. Early Christianity saw 
women as temptresses and knowledgeable 
women who seemed to threaten the bastions of 
patriarchal social structures were often burnt at 
the stake as ‘witches’. The period of the 
Renaissance and Enlightenment, however, did 
see some brilliant women of great intellect, and 
a few women professors are said to have taught 
in Italian and French Universities of the time. 

Mary Wollstonecraft, wife of the eminent 
British political thinker and writer William 
Godwin, can be seen as the first feminist 
educationist of the English speaking world. Her 
Thoughts on the Education of Daughters and the 
radical Vindication of the Rights of Women are 
seen as the earliest manifestos of women’s 
education. It was, however, the 19th century 
with its economic, technical and social upheavals 
based on the Industrial Revolution which saw 
the most drastic changes. Queen’s College, the 
first women’s college in England, was set up in 
1848. Special women’s colleges were founded in 
the United States as early as the 1830s. 

In India, the move to promote women’s 
contemporary education was started by the 
nationalist movement which wanted to lay the 
foundation of a strong Indian society free of 
social evils. Sometimes it was in tandem with 
foreign missionaries. The first girls* schools set 
up by eminent educationists like Ishwar Chandra 
Vidyasagar and Annie Besant met with fierce 
opposition in a world where women were often 
seen as male property with no individual identity 
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Nevertheless, these valiant pioneers, along with 
many other lesser known but equally enterprising 
educationists continued to further the cause of 
wpmen's education through girls schools and 
colleges. Pandita Ramabai, the humble but 
dynamic Maharashtrian Christian scholar, social 
reformer and emancipator, challenged religious 
orthodoxies banning women from learning, based 
on the authority of the scriptures themselves, 
including the much quoted Smriti of Manu. The 
first woman teacher in India was appointed 
around 1830 (girls had begun creeping into the 
mission schools by 1824). In 1896, Pandita 
Ramabai established the Mukti Mission at 
Kedgaon, a pioneering women's institution, a 
girls' school and Sharada Sadan by 1884. 
Gradually, more and more single sex institutions 
catering to women’s education came up all over 
the country and today we have a state like Kerala 
which boasts of cent percent literacy, even for its 
women. In today’s context, however, the 
institution of an all- woman college is surrounded 
by the ‘co-educationist lobby’. 

It must be noted that co-educational and single- 
sex women’s colleges fulfil different needs. While 
the co-educational college provides the 
environment for a lively interaction between the 
sexes in the course of obtaining degrees, the first 
and foremost practical consideration which 
women’s colleges cater to is the gap in high level 
education between the sexes which needs to be 
filled before the country can achieve any kind of 
social progress. Apart from this the case for these 


colleges can be based on a number of subtle, but 
distinct roles which they play in the growth of 
women as individuals. The earlier mentioned 
differences between the sexes by social mores is 
one such issue. While many feel that a single sex 
institution does precisely the same thing, the case 
is actually the converse - the microcosm of a co- 
educational institution often reflects the 
patriarchal set-up of the macrocosm. If not 
through overt discrimination, it is very often 
through pseudo-protective chivalric codes that 
women in co-ed colleges are kept away from 
important or difficult tasks, and consequently, 
from the mainstream of their vibrant co- 
curricular scene. A single-sex college catering to 
women posits a counter-culture - there being no 
male students means that the responsibility and 
experience gained from organisation and 
participation in various activities must come to 
women students. There is also a conscious 
attempt in many such colleges, our own Lady 
Shri Ram College being a prime example, to 
propagate a qualitatively different discourse 
about the location of a young woman in the social 
set-up, allowing her to think in terms of an 
independent identity not based on patriarchal 
approval. 

It is often argued that studying in a women's 
college causes loss of confidence and courage 
when it comes to dealing with the ‘real’ world, 
the fierce competitive nature of ‘the world of 
men’. It is felt that single-sex colleges over protect 
and therefore prevent natural gender interaction 
by providing a very ‘controlled environment’. 
While some women’s institutions may provide 
a more protected environment than co-ed 
colleges, considering the fears and apprehensions 
which some parents - and their daughters - may 
have about attending institutions of higher 
learning (often in a city different from one’s 
home-town), such institutions provide them with 
a sense of security. It also helps to bring forward 
a lot of women in whose communities free 
interaction with men is still a taboo. Indeed, the 
discourse provided to such women, once they 
enter such institutions of higher learning, often 
helps them to later overcome these taboos. 

As far as the fears about confidence are 
concerned, our experience at Lady Shri Ram bear 
a square refutation of them. When we first came 
to college, like all young people straight out of 
school, our identities were not yet established. 
In this women's college we found the 
opportunity to simply be^purselves without 
worrying about how students df the opposite sex 
might react and without the need to present 
oneself in a particular manner. This, of course, 
is not to simplistically imply that women in co- 
ed colleges are forever seeking male approval or 
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and where women themselves were conditioned 
into acceptance of exploitative social customs. 
Similar to the ‘witch-hunts’ in medieval England, 
people were suspicious of the notion of 
knowledgeable women and girls daring to go to 
school were often stoned and abused. 
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behaviour in the presence of the opposite sex does come about 
for many young people (of both sexes). 

An all-women’s college provides the space to look at oneself 
as one actually exists, or as one is made to exist in a gender- 
biased society. It may be the one place which provides a chance 
to shatter popular stereotypes of what is feminine and what is 
not or even challenge some ideas of gender relationships which 
have always been taken for granted - all this arising from a space 
which allows a young woman the space for an unattached 
individual identity - not as a daughter, wife, girl-friend or sister 
but an individual in her own right. Perhaps there is something 
to be said for their ‘controlled environment’, after all ! 

After all, it is with the confidence of self-awareness and self- 
knowledge that one develops the skills to deal with the real 
world. Besides, it is incorrect to assume that there is no 
interaction with men because the world outside the college 
confines still exists - and must be gone into - for various reasons. 
The years at LSR saw us avail of the opportunities to realise our 
own organisational potential. Along with our friends we worked 
at raising funds, getting phones installed, printing posters and 


handling publicity campaigns and getting inter-college events 
successfully off the floor. The confidence developed from such 
knowledge and experience of handling everything without 
seeking support and direction from men friends is what gives 
young women the confidence to carry it over to the ‘real world’ 
and deal with it on their own terms. A single sex institution 
gives young women the opportunity to hold positions of 
leadership and high level responsibility as opposed to a large 
number of co-ed colleges where women are often denied even 
equality of opportunity in mainstream activities, a fact which 
w many women even in most co-educational colleges will vouch 

| for - 

Women’s colleges also provide the opportunity for the sense 
£ of community and the kind of network which earlier were 
restricted to the ‘old boys’ networks of co-ed colleges. The 
gj alumni associations of many women’s colleges including LSR, 
boasts an impressive list of alumni and provides avenues for 
professional networking and interaction. 

Thus, as mentioned before, given the importance of women’s 
education for the purpose of women’s emancipation and 
consequently an unbiased order, the case for women’s colleges 
is justified, if for nothing else, by the fact that they provide the 
opportunity for many more women to realise their potential. 

Single sex colleges may be just what is needed to mature society 
into seeing that being a ‘woman of substance’ does not mean for 
a woman to turn herself into a second class man ignoring her 
psychological and physiological characteristics, but being what 
she, as a woman wants to be - a freedom which society may 
very often deny in the ‘real’ world. 





Deeply reflective 
and quiet, THIRD 
EYE CARDS 
contain messages 
ot infinite beauty 
and wisdom. The 

i ' va^iipairiiy!;" 
iiltKtj^ed dbjy : 


women and men 



These simple yet extremely 
elegant cards are printed on 
good quality matt paper and 
come in a packet of six with 
envelopes. They are 
for all occasions and make 
superb gifts. You will love to 
spread the message of the cards 
far and wide. 

THIRD EYE CARDS 
SEE ONE SET AND 
YOU'LL WANT SEVERAL! 



BUY THIRD EYE CARDS AND 
SUPPORT THE THOUGHT MOVEMENT 

I h r ■ ■ ■ 



as sets. No individual cards please. 

Each set is Rs. 45/- (Rs. 60/- for mail order; also 
includes bank commission charges) 

Prdfer from 59A DDA Flats, Shahpurjat N. Delhi -49 
/ClTeques/DD in favour of SPIC MACAY PUBLICATIONS 
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PROTECT THE GIRL CHILD 



MANY GIRLS ARE NOT ALLOWED Tl ENTER THE 

WORLD RECAOSf OF SELECTIVE ADORTIQN 

FOLLOWING SEX DETERRMNATION IN PREGNANCY 

OR DDE TO NEGLECT, JOST DAYS OR ONLY HOURS 

AFTER GIRTH, BECAUSE OF INADEQUATE ATTENTION 

FOLLOWING THEIR DELIVERY. 

EVERY CHILD, 

BE IT A BOY OR A GIRL, HAS 

THE RIGHT TO SDRVIVAL 
the right to life, the highest 
standard ef health, nutrition. 

THE RIGHT TO PROTECTION 
freedom from all forms ef exploitation, 
abuse inhuman er degrading treatment 
and neglect 

TIHERIGHTTO DEVELOPMENT 

the right to education, support for early 
childhood development and care, social 
security and the right te leisure, recreation 
and cultural activities 

THE RIGHTTO PARTICIPATION 

respect for the views ef the child, freedom 
of expression, access te appropriate 
Information, and freedom ef thought 
conscience and religion. 


ISSUED IN THE INTEREST OF THE GIRL CHUR 
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A Commentary 





MAKARAND PARANJAPE 

PARTI: 

IS INDIA CIVILIZED 
SECTION 2 



The Foundations of Indian Culture is a text made 
up by collecting three series of essays by Sri Aurobindo 
which originally appeared in the quarterly Arya from 
December 1918 to January 1921. The series consisted of 
three themesrls India Civilized ?, A Rationalistic 
Critic on Indian Culture and A Defence of Indian 
Culture . Another essay , Indian Culture and 
External Influence , published in the Arya of March 
1919 was also included in the book. The book was first 
published in 1953 by the Sri Aurobindo Library , New 
York. 

What follows is an edited transcript of Makarand 
Paranj ape's talks on the book, delivered at Sri 
Aurobindo Ashram, New 
Delhi, during the Sunday 
satsang. All quotations are 
from the SABCL facsimilie 
edition published by the Sri 
Aurobindo Ashram, 

Pondicherry. 

In this the 125th birth 
anniversary of Sri 
Aurobindo, THE EYE will 
serialise Paranjape's 
commentaries on the 
subsequent chapters of the 
book . 
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owards the end of the 
first section of the series, 
in the last issue of THE 
EYE 'Is India Civilized,' Sri 
Aurobindo had called for an 
aggressive spirituality instead of 
a weak-kneed defence of Indian 
culture. Only such an aggressive 
spirituality would be able to save 
India from the might of a 
materialistic and rationalistic 
modern civilization. In Section 
2 of the series, Sri Aurobindo 
takes these ideas and issues 
further. Only a culture which is 
willing to uphold and declare the superiority of the spiritual 
ideal can emerge successful in this clash of civilizations, he argues. 
If you speak only of the co-existence or parity between these 
two opposing ways of living, then you have already admitted 
defeat. 

He starts Section 2 with fundamental questions about the 
future of humanity: “Does the future of humanity lie in a culture 
founded solely upon reason and science?” or does it lie in the 
seeking of ’divine inner perfection?' Sri Aurobindo, once again 
contrasts the main thrust of the West with that of India. The 
former has accepted the 'formula of an intelligently mechanised 
civilisation supporting a rational and utilitarian culture' whereas 
the latter believes in a 'spiritualised civilisation striving through 
the perfection but also through an exceeding of mind, life and 
body towards a high soul-culture.' 

Here, Aurobindo alludes to the European notion of progress, 
which has been important since the Englightenment. By making 
Reason supreme, they thought they could control nature. Thus, 
through experiment, verification, and empiricism, you get 
progressively more and more powerful. At least in principle, its 
vistas are limitless. No other goal can be conceived of or 
achieved. Is this the purpose of life— this 'formula of an 
intelligently mechanised civilisation supporting a rational and 
utilitarian culture'? You can see how in these few words, Sri 
Aurobindo sums up the whole civilisational aspiration of the 
West. 

We must remember that today, we no longer believe in the 
doctrine of unlimited progress. We have seen that the earth and 
its resources cannot last forever. That’s why we have started 
talking about sustainable development these days. Until we 
breakthrough another frontier, say, space, we cannot return to 
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the older idea. Then you may argue that the 
problems of the earth may find a solution in 
another planet. For instance, we have 
overpopulation on earth. So we can take a bunch 
of people and send them off to Mars or wherever. 
But I think these are distant dreams, and, 
moreover, even then, the question which 
Aurobindo raises are still valid. 

It’s very important at this point to understand 
what Sri Aurobindo means by the spiritual ideal. 
He doesn’t mean that we renounce all our 
material comforts and achievements. For him the 
spiritual ideal does not deny the material, but 
exceeds it, it exceeds life, body, and mind, to a 
higher level of realization. In other words, we 
have to remember that India does not deny the 
mind, the intellect, or the importance of 
rationality; only, it is not prepared to give it 
primacy or sovereignty in the conduct of human 
affairs. Aurobindo also makes the point that by 
the standpoint with which the West now judges 
the Indian past as barbaric, much of Europe’s own 
past, including a great deal of Greek culture, 
would be semi-barbaric. What, however, is 
important is not that we were as civilised or more 
civilised than them, but that without denying or 
rejecting reason or science, the Indian mind 
believes that the real truth 'goes beyond them.' 

We face these problems everyday as 
Mirambika parents. Mirambika is a primary 
school run on different lines. When we send our 
children to a free-progress school, we are worried 
about whether they will be able to survive in a 
competitive world, whether they will be able to 
make it to IIT, or Medical College, or into an 
MBA. But, even here, the idea is not to achieve 
integral development at the expense of intellectual 
development. Both should go hand in hand. True, 
if the stress on the intellectual is so great that it 
begins to distort the growth of a child, then we 
shall have to make a choice. 

But, the idea is not to create an escape, an 
alternative, but to include and exceed what is 
available in the world. That is to say, the lower 
levels of human consciousness, the physical, the 
vital, the psychic, and the mental should be 
rejected, that we should accept defeat, and then 
try to grow spiritually. We must meet the 
standards of the ordinary world and then go 
beyond them. Aurobindo ’s yoga is not a refuge 
for the weak; it is meant to make you strong, to 
go beyond your human limitation. That is, first 
you have to become a man (or a woman) and 
then try to become 'divine'. If you can’t achieve 
even humanity, of what use is all this talk of 
spirituality? Becoming 'divine' does not mean 
that you are incapable of becoming human and 
so you want to become something else. You can 
aspire for the 'divine' only if you can exceed the 
normal expectations of human beings. 
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For Aurobindo 
the spiritual ideal 
does not deny the 
material, but 
exceeds it, it 
exceeds life, body, 
and mind, to a 
higher level of 
realization. In 
other words, we 
have to 

remember that 
India does not 
deny the mind, 
the intellect, or 
the importance of 
rationality; only, 
it is not prepared 
to give it primacy 
or sovereignty in 
the conduct of 
human affairs. 


Now, Aurobindo backtracks to the two kinds 
of attacks on Indian civilization. On the one 
hand, there are people who believe that all o r 
Indian civilisation is barbaric. But such people 
are in a minority. Then, there’s a slightly more 
sophisticated version of this argument. Here, they 
say that only ancient India was great, but the 
present is an abomination. So all our greatness is 
located in some golden age in the distant past. 
All the major indologists seemed to subscribe to 
this belief. Even Max Mueller, possibly the 
greatest of them, had a dread of the present India. 
It is interesting to note that he never visited India, 
thought much of his work connected him to our 
country. Similarly, if you read the writings of 
Karl Marx, he often speaks of the 'civilized 
world,' by which he essentially meant Europe 
and North America. India is not a part of this 
civilised world. For Marx, British imperialism 
was the agent of history, which would destroy 
the barbaric despotisms that prevailed in India. 
A lot of Indians themselves subscribe to the idea 
that India was once very glorious, but now we 
need to modernise and westernise. In a way, even 
Nehru believed that. This second kind of attack 
is more insidious. 

For Aurobindo, this is not enough. This is 
like a weak defence. We need to make our 
spirituality the keynote of our lives, not keep it 
as a watered down ideal prevalent only in the 
past. Moreover, argues Aurobindo, for a variety 
of reasons, the gulf between India and Europe 
seems less profound today than it did earlier. One 
reason for this is that Eastern spirituality itself 



has made vital inroads into western culture. 
There has been considerable interest in Indian 
spirituality after the translation of Indian texts 
into English. A whole host of western thinkers 
including Shopenhauer and Emerson have taken 
India seriously. Movements like Theosophy , bom 
out of the West’s internal discontent, have done 
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European poetry and art are also showing a 
greater sensitivity to India. If such trends 
continue, then the cultural and civilisational gap 
between them and us is bound to become 
narrower. 

But, if so, it may be argued, what is the need 
’of an aggressive defence of India or any defence 
at all?' The need persists, according to 
Aurobindo, because of the prevailing dominance 
of European civilisation. Under such 
circumstances, a 'rationalised and Westernised 25 
India, a brown ape of Europe, might emerge out 
of the chaos,' and 'ancient India would have 
perished.' While many will welcome such a 
transformation, it will, result not only in a great 1 
loss for India but for humanity, 

For Aurobindo, India is important because f| 
the highest truths are more real and important j| 
to us than the physical, material reality. While fj 
Europe tends to live 'from below upward and 
from out inward,' India sees the Absolute as the 
reality, while the relative is only an illusion. Even 
if we concede that the physical, vital, and mental 
energy of the West needs to combine with the | 
psychic and spiritual impulse of India in order 
to bring about a perfection and fruition of the in- 
human endeavour, it would still be obvious that ;4 
there is an urgent need to preserve and retain the 
key features of Indian civilization. Hence, the 
renewed need for an aggressive defence. 

But while the need of such a defence may be 
accepted, we may go wrong in the manner in 
which we conduct it. Aurobindo points out that 
a 'stubbornly static defence' would only lead us 
to a kind of Calvinism, a puritannical attempt at 
futile revivalism. There is something not just 
misguided but illogical about such a defence: 'It 
amounts to 
while the 

on her way. . . It is a determination to live only ? 
on our past cultural capital . . . but to live on our 
capital without using it for fresh gains is to end 
in bankruptcy and pauperism.' That, indeed, is m 
never the way in which Indian traditions have l|: 
worked. 

The other option, which Aurobindo has S|| 1 
already discussed and rejected, would be to fly | 
into the arms of Europe, surrendering our unique § 
identity and role. 

As opposed to these two reactions, an 
aggressive defence 'implies a new creation.' This, |p M 
to me is the most significant aspect of this section ^ 

Here, Aurobindo gives the mantra of how to deal 
with our present chaos and confusion. His ideas, 
obviously, are as relevant today as they were 
when this essay was written. Even today we see 
a basic confusion in our values and identities. We 
don’t quite know who we are or what we should 
do. We see an old world breaking down, falling 
apart before our eyes, but don’t know how to 











build a new one. Some of us take refuge in religious 
fanaticism, trying not only to cling to the pieces of 
the past, but to revive it according to ;ome inaccurate 
and romantic notions. Present contingencies result 
in a distorted reading of our past. Histories are being 
rewritten to suit political exigencies. Communalism, 
fundamentalism, casteism and the polarization of 
society into opposing groups is the result. 

Those who are alarmed by the growing 
intolerance in our society call for a greater dosage of 
faded and futile European values. Forgetting that the 
Enlightenment can never be separated from the 
sordid history of European expansionism and 
imperialism, these sections of our society seek pure 
forms of European influence to tide us over our 
present crisis. 

Aurobindo knows that the embrace of the West 
is deadly. He also knows that revivalism is equally 
unproductive and futile. What he advocates instead 
is a new creation. What is the new creation? It 
implies, to begin with, that we can neither rest on 
our past laurels, nor content ourselves with believing 
that we had, in some dim bygone century, attained 
to the highest goals of existence. What it requires is 
a greater boldness, greater courage, greater self- 
confidence. We have to exceed the past, surpass our 
ancestors, however great they were. We have to 
respond to the ever evolving Time Spirit, the 
Universal Sbakti , which is beckoning us to greater 
horizons. 

If we fail to protect ourselves and to exceed our 
past, whatever good there was in our own civilisation 
will only survive as a subsidiary pan of western 
civilisation. For the West is as busy in appropriating 
what it considers the best in our culture. Even the 
conqueror often ends up being conquered by the 
culture of the defeated country. But in this case, apan 
from such a counter-influence, the West is very aware 
of what is useful to it in our culture. So, it is no use, 
complaining about our subjection while enriching 
the West all the time. Aurobindo’s observations are 
valid. If you want to learn about Egypt, you have to 
go to the British Museum in London or the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. There, whole 
pyramids have been shipped and re-assembled. The 
Philadelphia Museum and the Los Angeles Country 
Museums have great collections of Indian sculpture. 
The Art Institute in Chicago, similarly, has vast 
collections of Indian miniatures. What all this means 
is that, eventually, we will end up believing that the 
only good things about ourselves are those which 
have been preserved and accepted by the West. 

Aurobindo says, “What we have to do is to front 
the attack with new and more powerful formations 
which will not only throw it back, but even, where 
that is possibly helpful to the race, carry the war 
into the assailant’s country.” For this, what we need 
is not 'haphazard borrowing' or a 'stark 
appropriation' of the Wests methods and machines, 
but a 'successful assimilation.’ Sri Aurobindo 
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concludes the section by saying, “A mastering 
and helpful assimilation of new stuff into an 
eternal body has always been in the past a peculiar 
power of the genius of India.” In other words, it 
is only natural for us to respond in this 
synthesizing, integral way, for that is the genius 
of India. What needs to be done is not alien to 
us, but it is simply to own up our natural 
tendencies to handle and offset cultural 
colonialism. 

Section 2, thus, at once frees us from the 
burden of the past, encourages us to face the 
future with greater energy and self-confidence, 
and shows us a clear way to achieve these goals. 
To defend our culture, we need not become 
tanatics. Only insecure minds will slip into such 
postures. Nor need we, out of a sense of failure 
and inferiority, rush into the arms of our 
adversaries, surrendering our culture and 
civilisation at their feet. Instead, we need to study, 
m absorb, to assimilate what we find useful both 
m our past and in the adverse present, before we 
Hove on, with greater strength and poise, to a 
brighter future. 
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SCULPTURE OP THE ISSUE 

Mithuna 3 



There is a beautiful relationship between sculpture and 
literature . Sringara was a prominent theme in Indian literature 
and the mithuna is a motif of sringara in sculptural form . The 
portrayal of mithunas gradually acquired an artistic and sensuous 
character. These sensuous themes akin to the nayaka-nayika bhava 
of Sanskrit andPr akrit poetry fulfilled the demands of the discerning. 

There were works especially and exclusively dealing with 
sringara. Of these Hala’s Gathasaptasati in Prakrit, a composition 
circa third century AD and Amaru y s Sataka , circa seventh 
century AD, deserve attention, as they present miniature 
^ P ictures °f the emotional states of the nay aka and nayika 

in 'solitary self standing verse\ These themes could have 
easily caught the fancy and imagination of a sculptor who 
would then translate them into mithuna motifs in 
sculpture. In fact, a couple from Nagarjunakonda 
represents in sculpture a popular poetic image which 
^^Amaru has beautifully rendered in a verse: 

A house parrot overheard the words 
that were murmured at night, in 
confidence, by a young pair of lovers. 

In the morning it began to repeat them 
loudly before the elders. 

Filled with shame, 

the young wife stayed his speech by placing in 
his beak a piece of ruby 
from her earring on the pretext of giving 
him seeds of pomegranate. 
Amarusataka-15 

The sculptural representations of the verse are 
wonderful examples of love in union, sambhoga sringara. In 
the ancient and medieval periods, parrots were commonly 
trained to understand and speak the language of the period. 
The only problem was that this species had no notion of 
propriety and possibly created some very funny and 
occasionally embarrassing real-life situations. This is best 
illustrated in this verse and realistically translated by some 
unknown sculptor into stone. This may suggest that the 
theme had popular acceptance. 

Prabhakar Begde 
Illustration: Indrani Sen 


Mithuna Ikshvaku , 

3rd century AD, Nagarjunakonda 
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The Amalgamate Management - Once a little 
ffoead in the present , the world faced a strange 
Memma, God outpaced everything. All the time. It i 
was frustrating. The Ego, in abundant supply across 
eke planet, was miffed. So the Management offered 
a challenge to God in the form of a seminar. Ttjjfir 
flan was to first somehow extract God's secret fnd 
Aen show Him his rightful place in the Universe. 
Hctwever, even their best laid plans were constijjhtly 


Miss World - From India, was employed by the 
Management to act as a spy and find out Goij§ 
•mrets. She did. It was a special Speed. But since rff 
Management was slow to react when she returned 
md generally missed the whole point, both Mi $. J 
Vgrld and the secret slipped through their fingers 
jwtf disappeared. When they realised their mistake 
m was too late and so a frantic hunt began. 

Nacbiketas - Immortal souls as we know, have 
a free passport into life whenever they want. 
Sachiketas, the young hero of the Kagfia 
Lpanishad, who once earned three boons from 
Tama, the God of Death decided to return to earth. 
Be landed in Calcutta and began life as a newspaper 
wmdor. He read about Miss World's encounter with 
AeGod(s)and was intrigued. He wrote to her. They 
met, became friends. With his help. Miss Wo0 toom 
a trip through the Vedas and UpanMhad ||f 
encountering several ancient and modem seers , 
mmch helped her understand God's speed better. In 
mam she brought Nachiketas upto date with StafffV, 
Internet and the search for the God Parole. 1 
However, since the A malgamate Management was 
MterMiss World, both of them had to be on the run. 

God - Singular or plural. Both or none 
according to demand. Having masterminded alii || i 
events, they watch the play of the world unfold. 71§pl 
act in various ways. They offer effective, though 
^conventional consultancy to Miss World. They 
even arrange things so that Nachiketas can help her 
father. At the same time God makes sure that the 
discontent of the Amalgamate Management is well 
finned with furore, so that they never give up their 
search. Because God has a plan for them too... 
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One day it was discovered that God ran really 

fast, Inspite of their best efforts the mortals were 

i. This left them all 



and louder till its rumblings echoed in the 
corridors of the United Nations headquarters. 

The Security Council decided to take matters 

in a seminar entitled -Who Will win the Ract-} 
However their response to the invitation was 

lukewarm but when they were pressed, they 



■ and 


all that) ! In fact, they were all over the place, in 
Palestine, Disneyworld, and the Rohtang Pass. 

Gods up to! Finally the C. I. A. was 
summoned.They came up with the ingenious 

idea of using Miss World as a spy to get to the 
truth,. i|! |1IS# if ill# 

finally 

next to the 



humans were 
ignorance to perfection. 
They would reach 


error and 



mevri 

\ at the revelation.lt was so simple and to the point! 

The Gods sent a note through, her to the 
Security Council. It read: 

One unmoving that is swifter than Mind, That 

| the Gods reach not, for it progresses ever in front. 



were disgusted -what a senseless note! Everyone 
groaned - they had lost the race. 

In New Delhi, the euphoria settled into 
gloom leaving all the members of parliament 
and the bureaucrats disappointed. But, 
surprisingly, God was reported to be somewhere 
near Delhi playing in a forest once known as 
Brindavan. For some odd reason, New Delhi’s 
request for entry into the Security Council was 
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Episode 2: The Alliance 

Even as Miss World leaves the U.N building, the 
media goes crazy about her . Intrigued by what he 
reads between the lines, Nachiketas writes to her and 
a formal meeting is arranged at the Nachiketas 
Newstand in Calcutta. Despite Miss World's 
fabulous sense of haute couture and Nachiketas's 
severe lack of it, they recognise each other across 
barriers of time and become friends. Hundreds of 
people gather to catch a glimpse of Miss World and 
hear her speak about things of ultimate importance . 
Next morning, however, the papers announce the 
sinister hunt for Miss World. The allies decide to 
escape, incognito. 

iss World shut the door behind her 
softly and took the elevator 
the 

Security Council chambers 
to the lobby downstairs. No one noticed. To be 
honest, no one cared. God had tricked them all 
once again. It was an insult. The management 
did not even bother to thank their spy for her 
efforts in the top-secret assignment. 

Outside the U.N. building Miss World 
hailed a taxi and returned to Broadway. The 
space-shuttle was still safe and unnoticed behind 
the large Kodak sign in blue and yellow neon. 
Miss World opened a hatch, stepped inside the 
craft and blasted off discreetly from Broadway. 

But a young CNN reporter acting on a 
tip-off from a man at McDonald’s, who called 
himself McGod, arrived on the scene just as the 
shuttle started to go up. The reporter raced 
towards the spot, pulled out his video camera 
and filmed the space-shuttle as it rose gracefully 
over the Kodak sign and shot up through the 
high rise forest of New York into the big grey 
sky. He raced back to the studio, barged into 
the chief s room and showed him the tape. It 
was a scoop. Half an hour later the top-secret 
story was out. 

Miss World picked up the news story as 
the shuttle went into orbit. She altered the flight 
plan immediately. Non-stop Orbit Till Further 
Command . She was in no mood to land. There 
would be hordes of reporters everywhere. She 
leaned back and rested her head against the 
cushioned head-rest, reflecting. A few weeks ago 
she had been just another routine beauty queen. 
Then she met God. With sudden anguish she 
realised that life would never be the same again. 
The TV screen was flashing again, it said: “Don’t 
sulk”. And it was signed McGod. Miss World 
sat up grinning. 

Many thousand miles below, a pair of 
immortal eyes detected a silver flash in the sky. 
In a blip it was gone.“Ah there she goes again”, 
he murmured. “Third orbit”. 

When immortals like Nachiketas take up 
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residence on earth, sometimes after several 
thousand years, there are a few jerky jH 
explanations to be made usually for the benefit JjTl 
of inquisitive, though fairly gullible mortals, 

When Nachiketas decided to take a*’ ’ * 
temporary working-vacation on Earth, he IT 
chose, for some unknown reason, the city of\ \ 


chose, for some unknown reason, the city of 
Calcutta. In particular, he chose a little corner 
near the Rashbehari Avenue and Garihat 
Road crossing to set up his newstand 
next to Ghosh Baku's Sweet and Snack ^ 

shop. Naturally the question followed, 

“Where from?” ^ 

This usually implied background, ancestry 
father’s name, marital status, preferred 
football team etc. Nachiketas had the perfect 
reply. 


“N.R.I.” he said with a little flick of his 
head pointed vaguely eastward on 
sometimes westwards, “out there.” 

Non-Resident Indian. This magic 
combination of words seemed to satisfy 
most people’s curiosity. They would then 
buy the day’s paper, discuss the match* 
forecasts and hurry to catch the bus. Only 
Mrs Banerjee’s curiosity increased. Why 
should a loaded NRI want to sell newspapers 
on the Garihat corner? Why did he wear 
dhoti and shirt instead of jeans and 
Reeboks? And why did he wear 
those doughty old bi-focals, and not 
Ray Bans ? Highly suspicious. Still, ’ 
he was tall and healthy, almost handsome. She 
had noticed how her niece Sushmita had looked 



at him the other day. Rathinda said he was a very 
intelligent boy. In that case he could well be a 
catch for Sushmita. But what was he doing at 
that newstand ? She would really have to find 
out a bit more about his wealth and circumstance. 
So the next morning, on her way to the market 
she stopped by. 

Nachiketas was sitting on the little stool 
next to his stand, reading the Indian Times . 
“Nachiketas Babu, nomoshkarl Tell me, what was 
it like ‘out there’?” 

“Immortal” said Nachiketas, without looking up 
from the paper. 

Mrs. Banerjee was a voting communist. She 
secretly denounced this snub as elitist and 
unproletarian and began to buy her regular copy 
of Star-Bust from Gol Park thereafter. 

The media, meanwhile, went crazy over 
Miss World. She stared out of every magazine 
cover in colour, and black and white in 
newspapers. She was seen cutting ribbons at galas, 
speaking at charities, waving out of her car, 
always with that fabulous smile. All around the 
world people now knew her favourite lispstick, 
perfume and designer labels. Her opinion was 


Nachiketas was 
sitting on the little 
stool next to his 
stand, reading the 
Indian limes. 
“Nachiketas babu 9 
nomoshkarl Tell 
me, what was it 
like ‘out there ” 9 ? 
“Immortal 99 said 
Nachiketas, 
without looking up 
from the paper. 
Mrs. Banerjee was 
a voting 
communist. She 
secretly 
denounced this 
snub as elitist and 
unproletarian and 
began to buy her 
regular copy of 
Star-Bust from Gol 
Park thereafter. 
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Everyone 
recognised her. 
Nachiketas had to 
push and elbow 
through the 
crowd to reach 
her. Finally he 
stood before the 
fabulous lady in a 
crimson and white 
sari. There were 
little designer 
lion-heads along 
the crimson boder. 
“Miss World, I 
presume?" 



asked on how to eradicate poverty and raise the 
standard of education. Hardly anyone bothered 
to ask her about God. Everyone had heard the 
unanimous verdict of the management. “The Gods 
must be crazy”, they said. 

Nachiketas began to notice the weariness 
in her eyes. She had been offered modelling 
contracts by Coke and Pepsi and Dabur 
Chyavanpras, which she refused and four offers 
from Hollywood which she also refused. She said 
she had no plans”. It was getting curiouser and 
curipuser. And when a reporter asked her once 
more how she would change the world, she said, 
“organic respiration.” 

Nachiketas laughed till he cried. So the kid 
had learned something after all. He read another 
interview of hers by a feminist group. Miss World 
told them, “to recognise myself as a woman 


Predictibly, Ghosh Babu shrieked with 
excitement when everything finally registered. 
His Sweets and Snacks world suddently opened 
to a wider horizon. He immediately offered his 
own chair from behind the cash desk for Miss 
World. He offered Didima’s room, where Miss 
World could stay for the night. He offered 
rosogollas , tea with cardamon for the lady and 
mishti doi! 

And remember Ghosh Babu, top secret!” 
Tip-top!” Ghosh Babu assured him. 

So arrangements were made were made quietly. 
Ghosh Babu prepared extra quantities of sweets 
and snacks. His entire family was in on this ‘top 
secret*. They went about their chores barely able 
to conceal the shivers of excitment. Finally on 
Saturday morning Nachiketas casually hung a 
banner in front of his news stand. 


only, is to admit a crisis of identity. It 
encourages limitation and all the usual 
problems. To recognise myself as a complete 
human being instead, is the beginning of 
identity.” It seemed that the feminist group 
was outraged by this un-partisan view. They 
attacked her for wearing swimsuits by the 
poolside. 

Nachiketas decided it was time to 
make contact. He wrote to her, 

Dear Madam, 

I am very interested to know more about 
your encounter with the Gods and learn 
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what they told you about speed. Since the media 
has failed to inform us, would you be willing to 
\ Calcutta and tell me and may be a few 

\ oth^^Jx)ut it ? 

| A prompt reply arrived. She thanked Mr 
i Nachiketas for his invitation and would be 
T delighted to come to Calcutta. She sent him her 
f on-lirifc^ddress. Nachiketas hurried to explain 

\ The Saturday evening adda to which she 
Vi;was going to be invited was a spontaneous 
y weekly gathering of regulars and passersby. 
f People gathered around the steps of Ghosh 
Baku’s Sweets and Snacks and the evening ripened 
k with conversation and debate. Poetry and 
\ political manifestos, jokes, songs and the cricket 
/ score. It was an open forum for anything from 
j Neruda to nuclear war, from Brahma to Bill 
"Gates. Nachiketas didn’t say that he was usually 
the referee and the last word on all subjects. In 
fact he outdid all the others in hard-core street 
rap. Instead, he hastened to explain to Miss World 
that there would be no fat cheque for this 
appearance at Garihat. No contract. All she could 
expect was a chair to sit on and possibly some 
rosogollas . 

Miss World was thrilled to bits. Nachiketas 
broke the news to Ghosh Babu with great tact. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT FROM 
GHOSH'S SWEETS AND SNACKS ! 

Ghosh Babu rubbed his hands. He would go 
down in history. When people began to pass by 
for the morning paper, there were many open 
mouths. But mostly a lot of bewilderment and 
disbelief. Nachiketas only said “Come and see”. 

That afternoon he went to pick her up at 
the Howrah station. She came out of the train 
wearing swanky sunglasses. Not a very effective 
disguise. Everyone recognised her. Nachiketas 
had to push and elbow through the crowd to 
reach her. Finally he stood before the fabulous 
lady in a crimson and white sari. There were little 
designer lion-heads along the crimson boder. 
“Miss World, I presume?” 

“Nachiketas?” 

He nodded. She continued to stare at him. 

“ The Nachiketas..?” 

It was flattering. To be recognised after three 
thousand years... He nodded again. 

Her lips moved silently, but he could read what 
she was saying. 

“May we have the strength to kindle the Agnli of 
Nachiketas, for he is the bridge of those who do 
sacrifice. And he is Brahman Supreme and the 
Imperishable and the far shore of security for 
those who cross this Ocean.. ..”* 

Aloud she said, “Must hear about, all that 
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MAPAM, 

POES GOD MU 

A BfAW ? 



“Madam, does God 
have a beard?" 
‘‘Depends on the 
mood". 

66 Is He a woman?" 
66 Also". 

“What did they say 
to you ?" asked 
another. 

“They told me about 
their speed..." 


They smiled at each other like old 
friends. She looked at him critically 
i j i / f a g^ n and shook her head. 

In * You'll have to do better than that 

Nachiketas. This post-Gandhian 
y uniform is ridiculous!” She pointed 

\ to his dull white dhoti and shirt, 

tand took off her sunglases. 
r^fiS^yThe crowd was enchanted. But 
' they glared at Nachiketas who 
was taking up all her attention with 
jjK his terrible clothes. Quickly 
J*yr Nachiketas grabbed her hand and 
yy r rushed her to the waiting taxi. 

/ / “Garihat!” said Nachiketas, as 

y* | they got in. 

The taxi driver spat on the road, 
y\ shut the door and turned on the 
1 ignition. Nachiketas turned to 
r^-jMiss World. 

\ * * * “By the way Miss, do you have 
a name? ” 

^ ; ^“Aditi Singh.” 

“Ah.... he smiled, “Mother Lion ! well this 
is the right town for you then”. 

News spread like fire as they arrived. 
People began arriving by the hundreds. College 
students, housewives, football players, 
businessmen, politburo members, shopkeepers, 
academics, executives, artists, poets, scientists, 
socialities. Cops, nuns and other busybodies. 
Even Ghosh Babu’s Didima. 

Acting on a tip off from a certain Shri 
Godbole Haribole, NDTV sent a small crew to 
cover whatever it was that was supposed to 
happen. There was a tremendous crowd. Later 
Ghosh Babu said it was the historic ‘ adda\ Miss 
World sat on his chair. People at the back shoved 
to get a better view and asked. “Is she really 
beautiful?” “Does she have buck teeth?” “What 
is Nachiketas saying?” etc. 

In fact Nachiketas had raised his hands and was 
saying. 

“Friends!, Miss Aditi Singh, better known as Miss 
World, is with us this evening. She came here 
specially to answer questions no one else thought 
of asking her.” Here he paused for effect, “about 
God, His speed and the cosmos! The city of 
Calcutta will be the first to ask these questions, 
which no one else even thought of asking before”. 
Another pause. “The city of Calcutta breaks 
another record!” he threw in lavishly. 

The crowd roared as though they has scored a 
goal against the rest of the world. 

“Friends, you have one hour”. NDTV swung 
into action. 

A hand went up 

“Madam, does God have a beard?” 

“Depends on the mood”. 

“Is He a woman?” 
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“Also”. 

“What did they say to you ?” asked another. 
“They told me about their speed...” 

“You mean you know the secret then Miss 
World?” Surprised voice. 

“Yes., it is a special speed. Not unlike the velocity 
of our rockets but it is made of a different 
substance, let's say, it's grown from inside.” 
“How? Can you be a little more clear?” 

“The only way I can decribe it for the moment is 
like this. The best way to grow it is by preparing 
a sort of access path inside, by which the Gods 
can enter and generate this speed. You can't access 
them, they access you, do you see...?” 

Not many did. It sounded a bit far out. But 
she looked so wounderful they let her go on. “.... 
this inner path, is like a highway for the Gods. 
Even to build it requires tremendous speed... it is 
like the fire of Nachiketas. When a man has the 
fire of Nachiketas he thrusts away from him the 
meshes of the snare of death”, she quoted steadily. 
“That kind of speed”. 

“So now you know how it works?” Doubtful 
voice. 

“In a first-phase kind of way”. 

“Hummm... where are the papers?” Serious 
voice. 

“There were none. What I had, a small note, 
I gave to the Security Council.” 

Then some one asked the ultimate question. 

“Is God Mohun Bagan or East Bengal?” 

“Pro-Football !” she yelled back. 

People clapped and cheered lustily. The 
NDTV crew rushed back to the studios to get 
this scoop on the late evening news. 

The Amalgamate Management called an 
emergency Panic Session. At the UN 
headquarters, all dustbins were asked to be 
searched at once. The piece of paper had been 
thrown away. Only the Secretary general kept 
calm and said they were pointing their fingers in 
the wrong direction. But the consensus was 
louder. The Secretary General let it pass. He had 
understood much from Miss World's interview. 

Nachiketas was sleeping on the pavement 
as usual when the delivery boys arrived at 4.30 
a.m. with the papers. He glanced at the headlines 
sleepily and sat up startled. The headlines 
screamed, 

MISS WORLD GIVES ILLEGAL INTERVIEW! 
CONCEALS SECRET FROM THE 
MANAGEMENT ! TREASON ! 

WHAT ACCESS PATH, DEMANDS THE 
SCIENTIFIC HIERARCHY - IS THERE A 
HIDDEN MICROFILM IN MISS WORLD? 
MISS WORLD TO APPEAR BEFORE 
GLOBAL TRIBUNAL. UNGRATEFUL, SAYS 
CIA CHIEF! 

SHAME ON THE COUNTRY SAYS 
ACTIVIST! 
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Nachiketas rushed upstairs and hammered ther 
door to Didima’s room where Miss World slept. 
She opened the door groggily. Nachiketas thrust 
the newspapers in her hand. 

“Yikes!” she said first. Then she said, “But God, 
what shall I do?” 

Nachiketas suddenly understood why he had 
taken a working-vacation on Earth. He saw 
God’s plan very clearly. He put an arm around 
her, “We are going to travel”. 

“Huh?’ 


“Incognito !” she 
looked at his face* 
“Nachiketas, those 
old bi-focals you 
have on* They’re 
fake aren’t they?" 
He took them off 
grinning, revealing 
a very different 
pair of eyes. Almost 
another face* She 
winked at 
Nachiketas and put 
them on* 



“We are going to take a working-vacation, and 
disappear till everyone comes to their senses.” 
he said firmly. 

“But I can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“I promised to open Rahul’s gala evening at the 
Hyatt tomorrow evening as a surprise. Besides, 
I don’t have any money to travel with me now, 
neither do you”. She added sarcastically. 

Nachiketas refrained from telling her that 
immortals did not use money to travel. She was 
agitated. He let it pass. Instead he said, "So? We 
go to Delhi. You open the gala. You pick up the 
cheque which will pay for our travels 
comfortably. But, starting right now, we go 
incognito”. 

“ Incognito !” she looked at his face. 
“Nachiketas, those old bi-focals you have on. 
They’re fake aren’t they?” 

He took them off grinning, revealing a 
very different pair of eyes. Almost another face. 
Aditi took the glasses in her hands and mused. 
They were terrible. Thick fake lenses in 
awkward red-brown frames. She winked at 
Nachiketas and put them on. 

The next day headlines ran thus. 

MISS WORLD DISAPPEARS! WORLD 
WIDE HUNT ON! INTERPOL ALERTED! 


and the day after.. 

MISS WORLD OPENS FASHION GALA IN 
NEW DELHI! ESCAPES BEFORE 
INTERPOL ARRIVES! MANAGEMENT TO 
STEP UP OPERATIONS! 

The report said that after mysteriously 
disappearing from Calcutta, Miss World surfaced 
the next evening to open a much publicised 
fashion event in the capital. She even walked 
the ramp with other models but by the time the 
Interpol arrived, she had already left. The 
organisers refused to comment and claimed not 
to know her whereabouts. A witness said she 
was with a well dressed gentleman, probably 
another model, but no one seemed to know him. 
When questioned at his Defence Colony 
residence, her worried father said she had called 
an hour ago to say she was fine but had left no 
forwarding address. The Management has 
expressed its frustration. 

Opinion was divided about all this. Some 
felt Miss World had done wrong. Others found 
the charges ridiculous. Still others couldn’t care 
less. In Calcutta, a procession was taken out in 
support of Miss World, while in the Delhi 
University campus ‘Mother Lion’ badges sold 
briskly. 

Meanwhile it was being asked, where was God? 
They were keeping an eye on two people at the 
foothill of the Himalayas. The sky was clear and 
blue. 

“Where are we going now?” she asked. 

“To Saptarishi”, said Nachiketas consulting the 
road map. 



Are yea searching for essential books 
covering: India - band. People, Arts, 
Culture, Ecology & Environment, 
Sustainable Development Alternatives, 
A.T, Social Action, Self-Help, 
Transfomation S Change etc ? Write for 
a free catalogue listing selected titles. 

Community Services, B-25 
Defence Colony, New Delhi - 110024 




Are you a concerned citizen or 
organisation trying to work against all odds? 
It must be lonely out there in the field . . . 
Share your work with readers of THE EYE in 
our PEOPLES' STRUGGLES column. It may 
help you recruit more national and 
international support. Use us to reach out. 
Good luck with your efforts! 
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movie musings, since the alien ' 
creeps have zinged quite a few ^ 
large cities in the world 
according to America. ^ 
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of the Free World (hail, hail!) _T 

rises to the rescue! He mobilises — Q 

American troops, and gets the 
other world leaders to stop 
laying eggs and send off forces ^ 
top. Well, we don’t see much ^ 
of everyone else once the anti- 
alien war starts, but we do see 
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| guessed it-OJ case! Those two years 
and several million pounds later, that 
slimeball is playing golf on some 
verdant field and t|ie press is back to 
reporting normal American disasters, 
but now and then his spectre creeps 
within the audio, video or written 
media in some evil form or other. 

And then comes Americanese for 
what the Americans fondly yet 
erroneously refer to as 'English.' I'm 
sad to say that Fve had to bow down 
10 the pressure too, otherwise they 
would have locked me up in a padded 
ceil. I'm referring to writing 'colour* 
as color,* 'honour* as 'honor,' 
“programme* as 'program,* and 
pronouncing 'harass* as 'her-ass,' and 
*ioute* as ‘rout.* The list is endless, 

| ha wouldn't fit on this page. I work 
| part-time as an Editorial Assistant in 
^ jAe UCLA Oral History Program, 
Md oh boy, these are the errors you 

j Jways have to watch out for when 
j pmofireading, the kind that common 
jrfirfk might make. In fact, one of the 
| recent issues of Copy Editor magazine 
I was devoted to an argument bet ween 
! ifce merits arid demerits of 
|*fcifillnient* versus ‘fulfilment!’ 
jf I get back from my trip to India in 
jjittdy January 1997, and on my way 
! Awn the LA airport to my apartment, 
Ws just my luck to get saddled with 
m overly garrulous taxi driver. He 
pArows a question at me from the 
A«mi as I am lolling tiredly, “Which 
P^wrnry did you visit?” “India,” I 
NNy- die's obviously pleased. "I 
jlhrepw a lot about India! I have many 
fcSan friends.” I tense, waiting for the 
^evitable ‘exotic country* statements, 
his next question takes me off- 
r ^ard, "Isn't it a lot like Europe?” 
"What do you mean?” I demand. -Oh, 
M you guys drive on the wrong side 
•f the road, and have the steering 
wheels on the wrong side too!” he 
reid. In my sorry state of Jet lag, I was 
are no mood to argue with such wise 
American logic! 

lend here, having proven my point, 
md hope you are rollicking on the 
too. Meanwhile, I shall join the 
reipentine queue outside the local 
Aeater waiting to buy tickets for an 
"exotic, unforgettably oriental and 
fcshly erotic experience,' that of 
witching Mira Nair’s latest 
Emasutra..., 
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T here is a new-found audience for the arts in urban India, 
because this is where fortunes are made, power and beds 
shared, and on the whole, the numbers game is played. 
Artists have never had it so good. If the fifties saw them struggling 
to revive traditional forms, the sixties saw them trying to serve 
the arts. The seventies brought them to professionalism, which 
the eighties put to good use through the sarkari Festivals, Utsavs 
and tamasbas . The nineties is clearly the decade when art has 
become entertainment - a strange (and gross) admixture of artists, 
performers, money-bags and big patrons (read market). 

Government patronage to the arts comes as a package with 
institutional framework, power, connections, 
land and grants. But pause a while and listen 
to that interminable drone... it is artists 
complaining that the government has done 
precious little for them. In a country where 
after fifty years of freedom, clean drinking 
water is still a luxury, let me add (even if it is a 
bit exaggerated) that there are some devotees 
of Saraswati who start their day with 
champagne. Artists are meant to create works 


10 ° 

SQUINT 

ASfflSHKHOKAR 


A column inspired by a school of 
of art - this is their chosen medium, their ancient Greek philosophers founded by 
metier. It is essentially an act of ‘self- Antisthenes, popularly known US the 
indulgence’. It is only in this country that it School of Cynics. THE EYE places , 
takes the form of social work, as if in doing amidst bundles of hope and idealism, one 
that they are, in effect, feeding the millions who such cynic who will bash at ... well 
live below the poverty line. everything. We hope this column appeals 

What relevance do the arts and artists the diehard cynic who woke up in the 

have in this scenario? What is the role and . + i i j i * + 

, , , . , . . morning , stubbed his toe and hated the 

function of the government? what should be , , ° f . , . ✓ » . » 

i u r ^ world . The writer s views (which are 

the responsibility of the corporate world? ' 

Where does all this fit in with our ‘culture’? Is ^pressed in a rather humorous tone) are 

culture a commodity that needs to be feted, own (although we secretly agree with 

wined and dined ? This last Valentine’s Day most of them), 

saw a never-before rush for roses and red wine. 

How has this change happened? Who has 

created the market for it ? Having unleashed 

the package of gross capitalism, can we blame 

a card company like Archies for creating a 

market for adolescent sentimentalism ? Ask 

questions, friends, after all this is your country 

(even if you secretly wish you lived abroad). 

An institutional building is not a mere 
building made of cement, mortar and bricks. 

An ‘institution’ has to have a good reason for 
being. It has to have a purpose, a soul. An institution | 
is an organic process. Today, artists are busy creating 
their own institutions; they don’t need one. This is a 
strange business. An artist can create , to get embroiled in t 
finance and management is a purely different matter. Artists 
who turn enterpreneurs do it at the cost of their own art. Very 
few artists can be their own managers, they need a wife or a lover 
or a godfather or mother for helping run their careers. 

India has too many art institutions today but how many 
have made a mark? How many have produced a Ravi Shankar 
or a Balasaraswati? Rukmini Devi created Kalakshetra - look at 
the mess it is in today. Poet Rabindranath Tagore’s Shantiniketan 
is in shambles. The Kerala Kalamandalam is known more for its 
drunken orgies than Kathakali. Most senior gurus are gone. 

Others are reaching that stage. The stage itself is left to the second 


best, to mediocrity, which has taken over with a vengeance. 

Individuals too, who were named institutions unto 
themselves are fading. Can you count ten greats in any field? By 
greats I mean, inspiring and of world class stature in excellence. 
And who do we actually recognise as great people ? I have been 
asking this question for aeons and sorry, the list is very small. 
Five, maybe ten individuals in any field is difficult to find in a 
country close to being the most populated. But we invite a Bill 
Gates to dine with a humble farmer (read fumble harmer) amidst 
much fanfare. What is Gates offering except opening his own 
pockets wider ? Instead of investing in this poor country, he is 

not investing a single dollar of his 
fabled 300 billion or whatever. And 
Yanni - it is he who needs the Taj, 
not the other way around. He will 
sell the copyrights of his video, 
underwear and overwear to the 
highest bidder and publicise it 
worldwide, preferably on the web. 

Talking of webs, what a web 
Bernardo Bettolucci has created in his 
Little Buddha ! The web would put a 
spider to shame. There are texts and 
sub-texts, plots and sub-plots put 
through a blender. The result is a 
rather spicy chutney, but you can 
only eat a little of it. But at least 
someone has done it and popularised 
the message of the Buddha, however 
naive. It is a surprise that they let 
Richard Attenborough do the film on 
Gandhi. Speaking of which, Ram 
Gopal, the legendary dancer said 
something very interesting: When 
India could kill three Gandhis, what 
of poor me? He was saying this in the 
context of India not having utilized 
his services abroad, where he could 
have been a perfect ambassador for 
India’s arts. At eighty-five, the man 
nay, the legend, still comes to visit 
India, takes delight in small, simple 
pleasures and watches the sun set on 
his life. He is one with the creator. In 
that he is a living Nataraja. That then 
is the moolmantra - in the end during 
the remains of the day, all you need is peace 
and harmony within yourself. For this you 
need to meditate in order to arrive at that point 
where little else matters. You become one with 
nothingness. Sboonya is everything. Aum, Allah, Amen! 
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translation ■ 
i verse form. Indeed, 

. ^ji^ipdE^ 1 '■ ". =S- ':'- u'i? 

-' Each of 
■ five hooks^e ijidppmdeffiy consisting^ Uorywkfrnn inserted 

The large 

Majmiiy :df$e_dx$tir$;dm^ comtant character 

\X 1^ the li&nis sfror^ 

hypocrite. The animal actors present far more vividly and shrewdly undeceived and 
free of all sentimentality, a view, that piercing the humbug of every false ideal, 
reveals with incontp^rdMe wit ■:#$ how it 

happened... .;v--:V,-f. : ■ 


Let central facts be picked and 
firmly fixed 

As swans extract the milk 
with water mixed . 

“Now, there is a Brahmin here 
named Vishnusharman, with a reputation 
for competence in numerous sciences. 
Entrust the princes to him. He will 
certainly make them intelligent in a 
twinkling.” 

When the king had listened to this, 
he summoned Vishnusharman and said, 
“Holy sir, as a favour to me you must 
make these princes incomparable masters 
of the art of practical life. In return, I will 
bestow upon you a hundred land grants.” 

And Vishnusharman made this 
answer to the king, “O King, listen. Here 
is the plain truth. I am not the man to sell 
good learning for a hundred land grants. 
But if I do not, in six months’ time, make 
the boys acquainted with the art of 
intelligent living, I will give up my own 
name. Let us cut the matter short. Listen 
to my lion roar. My boasting arises from 
no greed for cash. Besides, I have no use 


One Vishnusharman shrewdly 
gleaning 

All wordly wisdom's inner meaning. 

In these five books the 
charm compresses 
Of all such books the world 
possesses. 

In the southern country is a city 
called Maiden’s Delight. There lived a 
king named Immortal Power. He was 
familiar with all the works dealing with 
the wise conduct of life. His feet were 
made dazzling by the tangle of rays of 
light from jewels in the diadems of 
mighty kings who knelt before him. He 
had reached the far shore of all the arts 
that embellish life. This king had three 
sons. Their names were Rich-Power, 
Fierce-Power and Endless-Power and 
they were supreme blockheads. 

Now when the king perceived 
that they were hostile to education, he 
summoned his counsellors and said, 
“Gentlemen, it is known to you that these 
sons of mine, being hostile to education, 
are lacking in discernment. So when I 
behold them, my kingdom brings me no 
happiness, though all external thorns are 
drawn. For there is wisdom in the 
proverb: 


Of sons unborn, or dead, or fools. 
Unborn or dead will do: 

They cause a little grief, no doubt; 
But fools, a long life through. 

and again: 

To what good purpose can a cow 
That brings no calf nor 
milk be bent? 

Or why beget a son who proves 
A dunce and disobedient? 

Some means must therefore be 
devised to awaken their intelligence.” 

And they, one after another, replied, 
“O King, first one learns grammar, in 
twelve years. If this subject has somehow 
been mastered, then one masters the books 
on religion and practical life, then the 
intelligence awakens.” 

But one of their number, a 
counsellor named Keen said; “O King, the 
duration of life is limited, and the verbal 
sciences require much time for mastery. 
Therefore let some king of epitome be 
devised to wake their intelligence. There 
is a proverb that says: 

Since verbal sciences 
have no final end. 

Since life is short, and 
obstacles impend. 


for money; I am eighty years old, and all 
the objects of sensual desire have lost their 
charm. But in order that your request may 
be granted, I will show a sporting spirit 
with reference to artistic matters. Make a 
note of the date. If I fail to render your 
sons, in six months’ time, incomparable 
masters of the art of intelligent living, then 
His Majesty is at liberty to show me His 
Majestic bare bottom.” 

When the king, surrounded by his 
counsellors, had listened to the Brahmin’s 
highly unconventional promise, he was 
dumbstruck. He entrusted the princes to 
him, and experienced supreme content. 

Meanwhile, Vishnusharman took 
the boys, went home, and made them 
learn by heart, five books which he 
composed and called 

(i) The Loss of Friends 
( it ) The Winning of Friends 
(i Hi) Crows and Owls 

(iv) Loss of Gains 

(v) Ill-considered Action. 

These the princes learned, and in 
six months’ time they answered the 
prescription. Since that day this work on 
the art of intelligent living, called the 
Panchatantra, or the Five Books, has 
travelled the world, aiming at awakening 
the intelligence in the young. 
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relation to his diet.” So he made a quick spring 
and killed the ram. “And that is why I say: 

The poor are in peculiar need 
Of being secret when they feed y 

and the rest of it.” 

While they were thus conferring. Vishnu’s 
messenger returned and said: “Garuda, Lord 
Vishnu sends orders that you repair at once to 
the celestial city.” On hearing this, Garuda 
proudly said to him: “Messenger, what will the 
master do with so poor a servant as I am?” 
“Garuda,” said the messenger, “it may be that 
the blessed one has spoken to you harshly. But 
why should you display pride toward the blessed 
one?” And Garuda replied: “The ocean, the 
resting-place of the blessed one, has stolen the 
eggs of the plover, who is my servant. If I do not 
chastise him, then I am not the servant of the 
blessed one. Make this report to the master.” 
Now when Vishnu learned from the messenger’s 
lips that Garuda was feigning anger, he thought: 
“Ah, he is dreadfully angry. I will therefore go 
in person, will address him, and bring him back 
with all honour. For the proverb says: 


LION AND 
THE RAM 


I n a part of a forest was a 
ram, separated from his 
Bock. In the armour of his 
igpeat fleece and horns, he 
■tuned the wood, a tough 
osomer. 


Now one day a lion in that 
faest, who had a retinue of all 
Knuds of animals, encountered 
iftui. At this unprecedented 
since the wool so bristled 
at every direction as to conceal 
flfce body, the lion’s heart was 
troubled and invaded by fear. 
""‘Sorely, he is more powerful 
ilkm I am,” thought he. “That 
* why he wanders here so 
farkssly.” And the lion edged 


But on a later day the lion saw 
lir same ram cropping grass on 
tic forest floor, and he thought: 
*What! The fellow nibbles 
pass! His strength must be in 
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Shame np serm&t sk&wing W&rth,- 
r .:- K Loymty, and noble birth; \ 

Pet him ever like a son. 

If you wish yom hi^imss done. 

And Igaim ^ 

P&y by gratifying pride; 

Servdms, for such honpr'spay, 

QUdly throw their lives away. 

jljjf Having he hqgggifcd to 

^ Garuda, who, beholdmghis master a visjfor in 

his own-house, modestly gazed on theground, 
and said: u O blessed orient ne ocean, 

V . made insolent by his service as your resting- j 
place, has stolen— behold! has stolen the eggs oj/ 
|^^^^"sery^^^p^^is brought shame upon me. 

^tejp^riyea. But if nothing is aotiefl myselJ^^^IS! 
^^^ti| ; ^^Cj^uce him to dry land. For 

;*> r J ri ^fPs - ^ ^ ^ 

A /gw servant dies, but shrinks 
doing deeds of such a kind 
bring contempt from 
low^0im 

To thirtfeWessedpne replied: 

jfeg^rour 

^i^btes'j^'tndster shpsdd'^ . 
fWOde t& suffer, say tbegood, k* - 
as be di^rntwase 
Fromserpfee, cruel folk and base. 


-stone, ^tb,Kmbl . related. If todaj^ tail is 
drawn if his fou?^^^ are 

w ^u^^^^H^^^^^^pcked up, and if* is 

watchi|^^^ou^^^^^)u are still far off^fcn 

he has tre^^^pin 

* 4 i||l * - " ; j ft j ;§P ^ ' 

s? ' s ^^^^^l f ^cto r visite^^^Sr^o asked. 
“What have you 

“I have already s ^^M|Hf I 6dc^^^^^^^^B*. 
^^^^^^8^o ne ..^|^^heek. And 

|g¥ietor answered: 

is not surp^^^^^^ 

f* A welldevised estrangingscheme 

Thefirmest prudmceshvck^ — 

As constantfloods of water split 
^^W^lluntains* clase-piled rocks. ” . r 

w Then v^t^^rontinued: “Havtn y w^ou^ht;^^ 

s own 

5i The man who Judies every book 

And Undmtatt^,yet does not look 
To his advantage, learns in min; 

His books are merely mental strain , * 

SJWrmtne nnalknaiysis,*" said Cheek, “there is 
no such thing as persons advantage. For 

Since worms and filth and ashes cling. 

The body i$ a loathsome thing; 

What statecraft therefore may there be 

it vicariously?^ .,_ 


, then, so that we may recover, the eggs , 
Ifem ocean, may satisfy the plover, andtfaeifc 
proceed to the 
business.” To this 

one reproached the o^^^S^nStted the fire- 
arrow to his bow an<^^®^Villain, give the 
e S8 s * ® se > reduce yqu^^gfalhY 

; ; : ^V^d:hearing th^®Le oce^p^MFUrTOf^^J 
^^Kk withfi^^felffemblingly took the eggs and 
restored them to the plover, as the blessecj. one 
directed, “And that is why I say: 

He loses fights who fightsbefore . . 

His foemen y f0Wirts reckon^^ff 

^andfthbirest of it.” - . 

^Wow when Livily ^diemoodthe matter, he 
asked Victor: ^eJV jne, com+ade. What is ht$ 
fighting technique?” And Victor answered: ; 
“Formerly he would lie carelessly on a slab of 


“.^^^^eplied Victor, “you have no 
^comprehension of the devious ways of 
^tates^adiihip, the basic support of. the 

^pi^^^^^l^piftsellor. O^^^pqjnt tfrii|^ 

averse: 

, .Let your speech like sugar be, 

Steel your heart remorselessly: 

Never draw a doubtful b^^^ 

with0^^ : 

jJyid ahMnff thing. This Livel^^||^when 
killed, wi^provide us with nourishment. For 


The another, 
Pursuing selfish good. 

Should keep his plans a secret, 

^ As Smart did in the wood. ” 

"How y^as that?” asked Cheek. And Victor told 
the story of 
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SMART, THE JACKAL 

I n a part of a forest lived a lion named Thunder-Fang, in company 
with three counsellors, a wolf, a jackal and a camel, whose names 
were Meat-Face, Smart, and Spike-Ear. One day he fought with a 
Ifenous elephant whose sharp-pointed tusk so tore his body that he 
withdrew from the world. 

Then, suffering from a seven-day fast, his body lean with hunger, he 
«id to his famished advisers: “Round up some creature in the forest, so 
tbat, even in my present condition. I may provide needed nourishment 
lor you.” The moment he issued his orders, they roamed the wood, 
i ra found nothing. 

Thereupon Smart reflected: “If Spike-Ear here were killed, then we 
Aould all be nourished for a few days. However, the master is kept 
in>m killing him by friendly feeling. In spite of that, my wit will put 
rite master in a frame of mind to kill him. For, indeed, 

All understanding may be won, 

All things be slain, arid all be done. 

If mortals have sufficient wit; 

For me, I make good use of it.” 




fter these reflections, he said to Spike-Ear: “Friend Spike-Ear, the master 
lacks wholesome food, and is starving. If the master goes, our death is also 
a certain thing. So I have a suggestion for your benefit and the master’s. 
Please pay attention.” “My good fellow,” said Spike-Ear. “make haste to 
inform me, so that I may unhesitatingly do as you say. Besides, one earns 
credit for a hundred good deeds by serving his master.” 

And Smart said: “My good fellow, give your own body at 100 per cent 
interest, so that you may receive a double body, .and the master may prolong 
his life.” On hearing this proposal, Spike-Ear said: “If that is possible, my 
friend, my body shall be so devoted. Tell the master that this thing should 
be done. I stipulate only that the Death-God be requested to guarantee the 
bargain.” 

Having made their decision, they all went to visit the lion, and Smart 
said: “O King we did not find a thing today, and the blessed sun is already 
near his setting.” On hearing this, the lion fell into deep despondency. 
Then Smart continued: “O King, our friend Spike-Ear makes this proposal: 
'If you call upon the Death-God to guarantee the bargain, and if you render 
it back with 100 per cent of interest, then I will give my body'.” “My good 
fellow,” answered the lion, “yours is a beautiful act. Let it be as you say.” 
On the basis of this pact, Spike-Ear was struck down by the lion’s paw, his 
body was torn by the wolf and the jackal, and he died. 

Then Smart reflected: “How can I get him all to myself to eat?” With 
this thought in his mind, he noticed that the lion’s body was smeared with 
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blood, and he said: “Master, you must go to the thousand fold for his camel. He has immense , 
river to bathe and worship the gods, while I iffigMaam Tnakft^ 

here with Meat-Face to guard the food-supplv^M^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^pr 

On hearing this, the lion went to the river. isjttllll^rtM^I 

When the lion was gone. Smart said to MeafeiV 
Face: “Friend Meat-Face, you are starving. You l‘ 

might eat some of this camel before the ^ ^ 4 4 & 

master returns. I will make your apologies #1ti ^ 0 , _ 
the master.” So Meat-Face took the hint, but hafiR i|^ay ; 
only taken a taste when Smart cried: “Drop 
Meat-Face. The master is coming.” 

Presently the lion returned, saw that the camel 4 > ' j J Rr || r ■ ■ S0lfis$ 




iSgrest^bf it 5 | 


ity comes M 
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was minus a heart, and wrathfully roared: “Look / 
here! Who turned this camel into leavings? I wish * y 
to kill him, too.” Then Meat-Face peered intpf 
Smart’s visage, as much as to say: “Come, now! 

Say something, so that he may calm down.” But y ^i^'^a/#i 
Smart laughed and said: “Come, come! You ate ft|ffcu% if is not r 
the camel’s heart all by yourself. Why do you pfpVef'b sscy^ 
look at me?” And Meat-Face, hearing this, fled 
for his life, making for another country. But 
when the lion had pursued him a short distanc^ 
he turned back, thinking: “He, too, i§ 
unguipugnacious. I must not kill him.” , -or.; v 

At this moment, as fate would have it, .ftt: 

came that way a great camel caravan, heavily n 
laden, making a tremendous jingling with the ? . s ; 

bells tied to the camels’ necks. And when the inj|j 

lion heard the jingle of the bells, loud even ip spijit; 

the distance, he said to the jackal: “My -/ 

fellow, find out what this horrible noise may^<i'VW^^^i5|ank 
be.” 

On receiving this commission. Smart advanced % 

a little in the forest, then darted back, and 

in great excitement: “Run, master! Run, if you 1 ilMm , appaltM \ 

can run!” \ ' 

“My good fellow,” said the lion “why terrify.;} } Crocodil*, "T‘ 
me so? Tell me what it is.” And Smart cried: }} ; }f (: Spot Wmaking rogueMefyee Jr 
Master, the Death-God is coming, and he is iri'’ ' ~T 5 ^ / Tf 
a rage against you because you brought untimely yyj:f}|y 
death upon his camel, and had him guarantee ^ 

the bargain. He intends to make you pay y v \ -vHv 


r /4 



tom by sharp daws- as formidable -as 


;V ,, ^ 0n ^6 
g|f|*r^iii|Fdj^ f , thus^roving^ottf %ngranceoff|| 
: " :nie hitfuiESfof s^t^craftv^ " ‘ 

§pV;jf ! .} Ai composing tedtleisjje Jj 
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"Now in the treatises on the subject 
v \; 'Sip J ; statesmanship is subsumed under five heads, to 
// e? W " P ro P er inception; resources, human and 

: ^ j^^'^atcrial; determination of place and time; 
^ . sM ?- ^countermeasures for mischance; and successful 

i : ^ y ^accomplishment . At the present moment, the 

hi mse lf in serious peril. So, if you 
?■ ^ iave an y suc h capacity, devise countermeasures 
^° r ^ IS m i sc hance. For the wisdom of a counsellor 
_ JLl-® f m< ^ its test m the patching of friendship. Ah, 

5}_Vv ^ f°°H That you cannot do, because you have 
fev>m mA* r perverted mind. As the saying goes: 

No scamp can further others' work. 

But can deprave it: 

The mole uproots the mulberry. 

But cannot save it 

“After all, the fault is not yours, but rather the 


master’s, who trusts your words, dull-witted as 
you are. And the proverb says: 

Educating sluggish wit 
Kills no pride but fosters it: 

In the sunlight others find 
Aid to vision; owls go blind. 

Education thrusts aside 
Man's fatuity and pride: 

If it foster them, who can 
Cure the educated man ? 

Remedies are useless when 
Heaven's nectar poisons men. " 

vy And Cheek, beholding his master in pitiful 
Jplight, sank into deep dejection. “Dreadful,” he 
v^;#^:ried, “dreadful is the penalty the master pays 
Iff' taking evil counsel! Indeed, there is wisdom 

^ iXiiin the verse: 

Monarchs who adopt a plan 
From the mean and vicious man. 

Who refuse to tread the way 
That the prudent counsel— they 
Enter misadventure's cage 
Where the adversaries rage; 

Thence deliverance's gate 
Crowns an issue rugged, strait 

“Fool! Fool! All the world seeks the service of 
Eft master whose retinue is righteous. How, then, 

, v ...#i:an such an evil counsellor as you, who, like a 

understand nothing but destruction— how 
»i , can such a one enrich the master with righteous 

companions? For the proverb says: 

i \V : 


r-rm-s' 

-V : 


SPil " V 


Monarchs, ill-advised, repel 
Even though they purpose well: 

Sweet and placid waters smile, 

» - s r But beware the crocodile. 

j isbutstmimng 

K -s - -eorawme, wd hever%dning -KU ^ “ Yet y° u > 1 suppose, seeking your own 
Fameorpeactofsoul? ^ advantage desire to have the king quite solitary. 

1 Ah, tool! Are you ignorant of the verse? 
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Kingsshine as social beings, not gg;, . 

yg 5 fppgg gl ig i 

ggggfi '■. i ^^^Wt’^fiB§h^Jd fig *k : 

fgg gg gg£ ggggr W^-e0versMjps.Tff ' iff gg 

And aga|S| gg g- gfiggggf ggg'' gig ip ffl g' 

: fill Jplgfifi |i 

.g|gg||l \ No poison, this: : ; gg ggg || 

i» flattery see treason , not 
True nectar's bliss. 

; ggA^y ; ^^^»are seeingothers happy and prosperous, 

^^,Af,|l|pricl^c^jli||lpx)r^^> proceed thus friends have 
fuifiSIed their nature. For 

Those who seek, through treason, friends; 

Seek , through humbug, righteous ends: 

I lip' Property by wronging neighbors; ||||U||^| 
figlJIU learning's wealth by easy 4*£>o«rs; 
fgggfg: Woman ’s love by cruel pride— 

1 gfgggf f These are fools, self-. stultified. 


For petty cause the fickle change md pass; 


rsuitof virtue, 
t one life you— 




Likewise: 


The happiness of subjects makes 
The monarch gay and brave. 

I Nay, what would be the dancing sea : g 

With no gem-flashing wave} 

“Furthermore, for one who has enjoyed the master’s favour, 
modesty is peculiarly proper. As the verse puts it: 

According to his favoured state, g 

A servant's modest, humble gait J 

gfigfili /s notably appropriate. gf flit g ff" 

“Your character, however, is marked by levity. And the proverb 

says: ;f 811581 ’iff . 8 f Sf iggl! 8gi98 . If |g 

: si ffijThe great are firm, though battered, as before; ■ 

; Great ocean is not fouled by caving shore: 


'mm 


Then kingly glory goes. 

Embracing manlier foes. 

“Indeed there is much seme in the story which is 
the familiar verse: £g fg 8; gfppg' gf %>ff 

The counsellor whose name was Strong 
Attained his dearest heart’s desire; g|J 

He won the favour of bis king; 


.... . .■■■ 
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SCULPTURE OF THE ISSUE 

Mithuna 4 





ifiSteiif 
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The portrayal of mitbunas had begun to get 
v more and more sophisticated . In Badami art , mitbunas , 

>L salabbanjikas and yakshis interchanged positions on the 
f > ayaka (platform or pillar attached to a stupa in Andhra 
X art). The extra sensuous tendencies reflected in sculptures 
| p of aristocratic couples at Aihole , Badami and Pattadakal 
U were a result of the acceptance of sringara by society. This 
J also established a playful relationship between sculpture 
and literature. 

The mango tree is loved all over the Indian subcontinent. 
Mango blossoms signify the advent of vasanta, springy which 
was celebrated with great fanfare. Vasanta has been poetically 
described by several classical writers . Kama's arrow of mango 
flowers was most dreaded since it bred delusion , doubt and 
dismay in the heart of lovers who reach a certain state of 
sweet love-sickness that takes away all peace of mind. So 
the representation of the mango tree is significant . . 
\ Jayadeva describes the appeal of two lovers to Kama 
\ \ in the Gitagovinda thus: 

7 \ 

/ / Don 't lift your mango blossom arrow! 

' / Don't aim your bow. 

f Our game proves your triumphy Love. 

Striking weak victims is empty valour. 

Gitagovinda Ilf 12 

^ | Mitbunas evoke not just the erotic rasa , 

but sentiment in its infinitely varigated forms. 

Nothing evokes it so poignantly as in sculpture. 

~ — Prabhakar Begde 

) Illustration: Indrani Sen. 


Mithuna on a bracket , 

Eastern Chalukya , 6th Century AD 
Cave Ilf Badami 
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ENVIRONMENT, 

DEVELOPMENT 
AND THE GENDER 
GAP 

Sandhya Venkateswaran, 

Sage Publications, Rs 250/- 

Dipankar Das 

D evelopment is an omnibus 
term. While post- 
structuralists may discern a 
liberal grand narrative of progress in 
the discourse of development; in the Third World, however, it 
is the practise of development on which hinges the nation’s 
quality of life. Environment , Development and the Gender Gap , 
qualifies this blanket phenomenon of development by restricting 
the focus on environment and the gender gap therein. 

The book is monographic in its provision for detail and 
its focus is as wide as a text book’s, as necessarily such a book 
dealing with such a topic has to be. Sandhya Venkateswaran 
talks about a rapidly degrading environment and its fallout on 
the poor as seen through the prism of gender. The import of 
gender on development cannot be over-emphasised. If the poor 
are being made to pay the price of development, women pay 



but the Raja of Jodhpur’s men did not spare her 
nor another 375 Bishnois who had dared to do 
likewise. 

Venkateswaran pertinently points out how 
governmental efforts in this direction have also 
been woefully inadequate. Often, as in the 
Integrated Rural Development Programme 
(IRDP), the focus is on the achievement of 
physical targets and not a gender sensitive mode 
of achieving it. Governmental measures such as 
setting up of Village Forest ^Communities have 
emphasised the existing iniquities rather than 
address them. 

Notwithstanding the inadequacy of databases 
on this theme (since rarely do programmes have 
an assessment of gender impact), Venkateswaran’s 
is a precise and clear articulation of an urgent 
problem. Some direct interviews and case studies 
may have succeeded in conveying a first-hand feel 
of the prevalent state of mind. This book, 
however, is an eye-opener for policy makers, 
specialists and interested laymen alike. 

Dipankar Das is a Research Scholar with the 
Centre for Historical Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, New Delhi. 


double the price because the impact of environmental destruction 
and policies of environmental management do not stop at 
increased workloads and reduced status for women, but goes 
further to affect women’s health and access to education; which 
in turn sets off a vicious circle of long-term denial. 

Often, environmental degradation has impacted upon 
gender in the most unexpected of ways. For example, a study 
conducted in Himachal Pradesh showed that as a result of the 
reduced availability of biomass, girls were the first to be pulled 
out of school to scrounge for the same, whereas in Kerala, girls 
were able to attend school due to the relatively easy availability 
of biomass. 


SUBVERSIVE WOMEN: 
WOMEN’S 
MOVEMENTS IN 
AFRICA, ASIA, LATIN 
AMERICA AND THE 
CARIBBEAN 

Saskia Wieringa, Ed. and Intro. 
Kali For Women; London and 
New Jersey: Zed Books, 1995 
Price Rs. 300 A 


The Eight Plan had begun with the laudable objective of 
involving more of community participation rather then carry Kavita Shatma 


on with top heavy development process, which has been the 



practice hitherto. But in a situation where laws are gender biased 
and land titles are made in the name of males even in matriarchal 
communities, where extension services rarely reach out to 
women and when centuries old taboos against women touching 
the plow operate, it is easier said than done. 

It is here that Venkateswaran does a fine job to show 
where women stand in the process of environment related 
developmental issues. She touches a wide spectrum of issues such 
as the gender division of labour in agriculture, the impact on 
women of the gradual erosion of community land and common 
pastures, the enormous hardships caused by deforestation and 
in retailing minor forest products such as basket weaving, lac 
cultivation, rearing tassar or even generating domestic energy 
using a wide array of previous studies, often compiled in neat 


A thought provoking , well-researched book, Subversive 
Women spans both a wide range of geographical space 
and issues. It has brought together researchers from 
several countries - Peru, Trinidad and Tobago, Jamaica, Sudan, 
Somalia, India and Indonesia. A fine introduction by Saskia 
Wieringa outlines the important issues involved. The 
'Subversive' in the title resonates. As Wieringa points out, 
women’s acts of resistance, of self-affirmation in various social 
and political context are in themselves subversive. Women too, 
behave subversively as they circumvent, uncode, and deny social 
mores, replacing them by their own. Further, women’s 
movements constantly get subverted as they get defeated by or 
assimilated into what are percieved as larger and more important 
issues. ‘Feminism’, too has become controversial. This is because 


tabular form. Yet, this welter of data and perspectives do not 
make it an arid tome, interspersed as it is with interesting nuggets 
such as the historical fact that about 200 years ago Amritdevi, a 
Bishnoi woman was the first to hug a tree to preempt its felling, 


it cannot be seen as a monolithic movement. Perceptions of the 
needs of women are bound to be multilayered and even 
contradictory depending on the politoical, economic and social 
milieu in which these women are operating. The working 
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| Afinition agreed upon by the researchers of this book was a 
| fcrfy uncomplicated one; ‘an awareness of women’s oppression 
mm domestic, social, economic and political levels, accompanied 
if a willingness to struggle against such oppression/ 

Wieringa also analyses the wedge that was driven between 
dbe feminists of the Third World and Western feminists of the 
developed world towards the end of the nineteenth century. 
There is the notion that the first wave of Western feminism 
was primarily concerned with equal rights and the vote. Third 
World feminism on the other hand, was mainly devoted to anti- 
colonial struggles. This was followed by the Third World 
primary concern with issues of food and labour while western 
fe mini sm concentrates on body politics. However, as Wieringa 
paints out, the movement for the right to vote had much wider 
omifications. It was linked to issues like the abolition of slavery 
; improvement of the working condition for women; and the 
mat of education and political rights as a tool for fuller social life 
few women in society. The repurcussions of the divisions can be 
fek till today. Socialist women are reluctant to enter feminist 
consciousness raising groups while others feel guilty setting up 
'mpe crises centres rather than libraries for women as if the two 
were mutually exclusive. This is not to suggest that women’s 
movement in the west and in the Third World are alike but 
lilac there are several parallel concerns. 

Certain common themes emerge through the 
particularities of issues in different countries. Women are denied 
ifceir rights inspite of their participation in the colonial struggles. 
Tkey get naturally actively involved in the worker’s movement’s 
: ha. somewhere along the way issues pertaining to them get 
sabsumed in what are considered larger concerns. There is an 
! iweresting history of the use literary activity and folk genres to 
| waace issues. And, women’s issues often get appropriated by 
; men. There is a growing realisation that colonisation has tended 
! an worsen women’s position and to subjugate them even further 
® fceyond their indigenous subservience. This idea is evident in 
mays in Recasting Women edited by K. Sangari and S. Vaid and 
l/lfeinalini Sinha’s Colonial Masculinity. It suited the coloniser’s 
I m proj ect their Third World subjects as childlike, emotional 
| ■■reasonable and instinctive. It was the white man's burden to 
| m bring in culture to these benighted people and to improve 
; ihe degraded status of their women. Consequently measures 
i mere propagated which improvbed the condition of women in 
| certain spheres but simultaneously eroded their political , 
economic and social rights. Victorian ideals of motherhood and 
Annesticity pushed women even further into the four walls of 
die house in sexually subservient positions. This is true even of 
matriarchal societies (Saskia Wieringa, Matrlinearity and 
Women’s Interests: The Minangkabau of Western Sumatra ). 

Maritza Villavicencio in her essay Women’s movement in 
feru: The Early Years , shows how the veladas literarias or literary 
evenings epitomised the advances achieved by a whole generation 
®f women intellectuals. These women who had educated 
themselves and produced written word with great effort despite 
finally and social opposition, contested the Catholic and colonial 
■feology that regarded women’s intellectual capacities as inferior. 
The veladas allowed women to address the public directly. 
Similarly, Honour Ford-Smith discusses the use of the popular 
theatre of Jamaica, Jonkonnu, to voice women’s issues. And in 
Somalia, women have expressed their grievances in poetry. 
* Somalia : Poetry as Resistance against Colonialism and Patriarchy’ 
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have developed their own poetic expressions. Through their work 
songs, they not only break their monotony and drudgery but 
also convey messages to express their daily problems, desires 
and aspirations, grieveances and protests against forms of 
subjugation. 

Several articles deal with women’s participation in social 
movements. The anti-price rise movement in 1972 begun in 
Bombay being a case in point. The unionising of the tobacco 
workers of Nipani, a place on the border of Karnataka and 
Maharashtra offers fascinating insights into the complexity of 
women’s quest for independence and its simultaneous retardation 
because of internecine competition among them accentuated by 
strife between different castes and religious communities that 
prevents unity. 

Women and Colonial Policy in Jamaica after the 1938 
Uprising’ makes an interesting point about how a seemingly 
benevolent reform can work to the detriment of women. It 
analyses the transition from slavery to emancipation during 
which the European ideology of the male breadwinner and 
propert owner and the dependent, non-earning housewife 
gradually became entrenched in the social system. While the 
West African culture to which the slaves belonged, not only 
supported women’s access to land, but also allowed family lands 
and goods to be passed from one generation to another through 
female members who had the main responsibility for growing 
and preparing the family’s food. This allowed more equitable 
relations to develop both sexes. British ideology thrived in the 
post-emancipation period, a gradual weakening of women’s 
control over their land took place. This got aggravated in various 
ways. Married slaves, for example, were given preference in estate 
housing. The land settlement schemes established the concept 
of ‘farm family’ with a male head by using such a family unit as 
the basis for allocating land. The consequence was that while 
women constituted two-thirds of the field labour force, their 
position with regard to men changed. Men came to be seen as 
the ‘real’ labour force and women only ‘supplementary/ It 
became more widely accepted that a woman’s place was in the 
home, the missionaries saw this as a way of removing women 
from the brutality hardships of field labour. The past experience 
of ex-slaves lent credence to the argument but in practical terms 
it deprived women of direct control over their main asset, land, 
placing them in a subordinate position to men. 

The essays on Sudanese Women’s Movement reveal how 
participation in the struggle for democracy does not ensure an 
equitable position in society. Gender issues because they were 
considered of secondary importance at that time were never raised 

Subversive Women is a stimulating analysis of the 
challenges faced by women’s movements. Well written, 
eminently readable in spite of the complex issues dealt with, it 
is a must for women in search of answers both as leaders and 
participants in movements pertaining to women’s issues. 

Kavita Sharma is a reviewer, translator, critic and educationist 
She teaches at the Hindu College, Delhi University. 
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THE ORGANIC FARMING SOURCE 
BOOK 

Edited by Claude Alvares 

The Other India Press and Third World Network 
Price: Rs.250/- 

Kishore Sant 



I f you were to ask me what India's most precious possessions 
have been or are, I would not point to the gold in the vaults 
of the Nizam of Hyderabad nor to the bank balances of the 
millionaires... nor to the palaces of princes and mansions of the 
rich, but to the sun and the land and the rivers and the rains and 
the mountains of our great country and, above all, to those crores 

.upon crores of men, women 
1 and children who live on it’. 

I begin this review 
with the above quotation from 
Minoo Masani’s Our India 
; (published in 1940 and sold for 
one rupee!) to recall the 
priorities we cherished in the 
years leading up to our 
independence. We have come 
a long way from giving the 
highest value to our land, our 
rivers, our mountains and our 
people. On the contrary, we 
have heaped devastation on our 
forests, polluted our rivers, 
poisoned our soils, desecrated 
our hills and mountains and 
impoverished and debilitated 
the majority of our people. The latest phase in this onward march 
of new civilisation (or globalisation as it is known today) is 
marked by the so-called economic reforms. For the bulk of the 
established elite these are the necessary and inevitable means by 
which the enterprise and energies of our people can be unleashed 
so that they can take their rightful place alongside the Asian 
tigers and giants. For others they are the harbingers of doom 
and destruction for all this ancient land and civilisation stand 
for in their own right. 

The publishers of The Organic Farming Source Book belong 
to the latter category. As they say ‘their intention is nothing 
short of michievous.’ They would ‘dethrone synthetic chemicals 
and pesticides.... demolish Macaulay’s system of education 
...restore the country to its tradition.... return destiny to the 
hands of ordinary folks ... eliminate multinationals... turn the 
world upside down’. This publication is the first in their series 
of alternative source books and manuals on health, education, 
consumer affairs, democratic practice and agriculture, towards 
the carrying out of these intentions. 

This book is much more than a source book, i.e., it is a 
source book in a deeper sense. It is essentially about the sources, 
the ‘srots’ or springs of our creativity in making our land, our 
soils, our waters, our seeds, our flora and our fauna more 
productive. It is also about sharing and giving to others and to 
Mother Nature who provisioned us in the first place. Its key 
concern, organic farming, is not conceived in the narrow 


technical sense. It is seen more as a generic concept, as an approach 
and as an attitude to agriculture. As such it includes alternative 
agriculture, no till or natural farming, permaculture, biodynamic 
and indigenous agriculture, and low external input sustainable 
agriculture ( leisa ). Beyond these the Source Book initiates us into 
large epochal themes and issues around growing and distribution 
of food over the ages. 

In the evocative phrases of S. Kappen, ‘Our ancestors saw 
cultivation as a cult - an act of worship. They sowed and reaped 
in the spirit of reverance. Labour did not render the earth sterile. 
Nor did it bring ruin upon her. Rather, it helped earth to become 
fecund and bear fruit. In this process humans became even more 
human. To relate thus to nature meant adhering to rta , the cycle 
of seasons, the rising and setting of the sun, the birth, growth 
and decay of plants and living beings. In and through human 
beings, the cosmic rta became ethical behaviour. All labour not 
in harmony with rta was an act of sheer violence done to mother 
earth.’ ({Tradition Modernity Counter-Culture) 

In the opening essay Annam Baku Kurvita , based on their 
book with the same title, JitendraBajaj andM.N. Srinivas remind 
us about the sacred obligations of growing and giving food in 
ancient India. It is contained, among various sources, in Bhisma’s 
teachings conveyed to Yudhistra by Krishna in the Mahabharata 
culminating in the injunction 

dadasvanam dadasvanam dadasvanam Yudhistra). (O 
Yudhistra! Give food! Give food! and keep giving!) This giving 
to others is to precade, even supercede, eating. In fact, eating 
alone one becomes a partaker of sin. This culture and conduct of 
growing and giving food generously continues to be lived by 
some even today in the remote rural and forest areas. As a 
preferred and predominant mode it was destroyed during the 
British times when plunder for greed came to reign pupreine. 
The articles by Dharampal and extracts of the writings of Dr. 
M.S. Randhawa provide us the historical evidence of the high 
and abiding productivity of Indian agriculture in the pre-colonial 
period. Winin Pereira’s work with the Warlis in Maharastra 
documents the living traditions that sustain their livelihood based 
on land and forests. Claude Alvares reviews the studies of several 
authors, notably Nirmal Sengupta and Anupam Mishra, on 
traditional water harvesting and management systems in different 
parts of the country. A penetrating interview with the late Dr. 
R.H. Richharia brings out the larger than life stature of this great 
scientist who was humble and open in learning from the 
Chhatisgarh tribal practitioners of hybrid rice techniques. 

These insights from the Smritis , Shrutis and historical 
sources are followed by a hard look at the seamier side of the 
‘Green Revolution’. The late Sir Albert Howard, an eminent 
soil scientist of his time, tells us about the flawed scientific 
reasoning of Justus von Liebig’s NPK Theory in 1840 that led to 
large scale use of chemical fertilizers in European agriculture. In 
his classic The Agricultural Testament Sir Howard lauds the 
sophisticated soil fertility enhancing and health promoting 
practices in Indian agriculture. He repeatedly advocates a better 
understanding of these by scientists as an essential basis for future 
progress in agricultural research and productivity. All this was 
ignored by the post-independence increasingly U.S. influenced 
administrative and scientific establishment in agriculture. As is 
well-known now, the country was forced to go for the ‘Green 
Revolution’ package involving massive import of chemical 
fertilizers, High Input Varieties (H I V) of maize and wheat and 
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I US. aid. A series of scathing critiques by Jitendra Bajaj, Sailen 

* ®aosh, Winin Pereira, Korah Mathen, Yandana Shiva and Jose 
Imzenberger uncover the machinations of the chemical industry 
mad its agents in foisting the ‘Green Revolution’ at policy/ 
academic level, and the resultant poisoning of soils and waters, 
paetic erosion and concentration of control in the hands of 
agrobusiness. Belatedly, there is recognition of the enormous 
misadventure we have been launched on, and of the 
•■sustainability of this course. Now, some of the ‘Green 
levolutionaries’ are turning to organic farming modes. 

Principles of Organic Farming, the subject of Chapter Four, 
* perhaps that most substantive and valuable part of the Source 
Stock. It contains scholarly and well-researched contributions 
tom Sailen Ghosh, Albert Howard, Claude Bourguignon, 
Masanobu Fukuoka and Bhasker Save. These explain the 
«®entials of the different variants of organic farming evolved 
trough living practice, experiments and careful study. All of 
: : iicm draw upon the ways of nature and the wisdom of farmers 
| ilfcroughout the world and in different ages, to give us the 
g- Mowing general principles of organic farming: 

I- Nature is the best role model and the best techniques are 
|itftaase which are based on an intimate understanding of nature’s 
ii-WWrs. 


~ Soil is to be considered as a living system. Soil’s living 
• r population of microbes and other organisms contributes 
igsifaificantly to its fertility on a sustainable basis, 
p 3. Soil’s total environemnt from its structure to its cover has 
considered for healthy agriculture. 

I The major portion of the Source Book is devoted to the 
I mtark of organic farmers and promoters of organic farming in 
It is a ‘directory’ format with state-wise surveys of the 
j*ate-of-the-art in farming, case studies, brief descriptions, 
itterviews and bare register listings. Addresses of suppliers of 
(■puts and outlet for produce related to organic farming are also 
Iprovided. The only serious omission in this otherwise 


i iiDmprehensive and attractive compilation is that it does not have 
fm index. Hopefully, this can be rectified in a future edition. 

In commending the Source Book , let me conclude with a 
flotation from Ken Hunt’s introduction to Legacy , the recently 
nseieased album of 16th to 18th century Indian classical music 
j jjlayed on the sarod by Ustad Ali Akbar Khan and sung by Asha 
i Bionsle. 


‘The clamorous tongues of modern times grow bigger and 
better. Our “Information Age” thrives on the louder and faster. 
The honeyed buzz of the newest as the best fills our ears and 
swamps the senses. Fortunately, however, some things reveal 
ike fictions of promotion and the eyesore of space-filler 
panegyrics for the puff pieces they are. Everything cannot be 
classical, sensational or extraordinary - whatever the style pundits 
mt. But sometimes, in William Tyndale’s perfect phrase, the 
■ales really do fall from our eyes. We can see that we are in the 
presence of something special.’ 

Like Legacy in music, the evocation of the traditional/ 
abiding in agriculture in the pages of the Source Book is also 
"something special’. It deserves study and engagement by all who 
are concerned about the present and future of our land, our sun, 
our mountains, our rivers, our forests and, above all, crores and 
cores of our people. 


BAD DREAMS GOOD DREAMS 
A Vajrayanti Writes While 
Learning English 
Anadish Pal 

Yisheng Information, 1996 , Delhi 

Kasturi Kanthan 

T his book of poems begins by 
confessing in an apologetic 
tone that ‘The Muse took hold 
of me,’ and that he had this irresistible 
urge to write. He admits quite candidly, 

‘I want to write about so many things 

And I don’t have a central idea.’ (Wait Till I am Dead , p. 55). 
Obviously, the poet decides to tell all - honesty is his 
watchword as he continues, 

‘I write a poem once in a while 
And still I want to become a poet 
Knowing well that it is impossible 
To earn one’s bread this way.’ (Lonely Man, p. 15 2). 
Anadish Pal treats his art of writing and his reader with 
great deference and respect. He worries about the effect of poetry 
on the reader. Acknowledging the ‘sacred reader’ as his God 
(The Poor Girl's Face, p.67) he feels that poetry should impact the 
reader in some way or the other, not just leave the ‘men ah-ing 
and women ooh-ing,’ (Harangue and the Beautiful, p.95) He is 
constantly agitated about the role of the poet which is obvious 

when he questions, ‘Do we contribute anything \ \ Do we 

really add nothing?’ (Reading and Writing, p 40) . He is anxious, 
‘Is my reality reality at all?.... 

Is my imagery imagery at all? 

Is my reality a part of the reality 
Of which I am a reality?’ (Making You Unhappy, p. 86). 
He wonders whether ‘Reading from the written word,’ makes 
the reader ‘Remain ignorant of your footprints/ On your own 
heartbeat.’ (Reading and Writing, p. 40). 

The poet’s mind is stocked like a ‘departmental store* with 
‘so many many things’ (In Lockup, p. 50-51). He writes like the 
84-year old man who ‘wrote as if by habit/Words would travel 
to the tips/Of his fingers and stop*(7^e Programme, p. 68) 
regardless of the fact that ‘no buyer’s going to come’ (In Lockup, 
p.50). The poet has to write perforce, because he has ‘no way, no 
other way,’ (In Lockup, p.50) and he has to stream out the 
crowding thoughts in his mind, 

‘People and images populated his inside 
And somehow found ways to come down, 

To write strange lines in normal daylight.’ 

(The Programme, p. 70). 

He emphatically tells us that poetry is 
‘not just cudgelling around 
With unending, doomed ideas- 
Always searching....’ (Poems, p. 111). 

Anadish Pal assures ‘I would write for the five year old 
I would sing for the eighteen year old 
I would write not wonderment 
I would write with no comment’ 

(A Song Not In a Song p. 160-161) 

He reiterates that poems should enchant the reader, excite 
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and satisfy him like ‘excellent wine or a fresh rose’ 

(Poems, p. 111). 

He believes the poet should discard old hackneyed themes 
and write ‘about everyday life’ like children, lovers, mother, 
women, old men (Poems, p . 1 10) and about the ‘scaling epithelium' 
of a girl’s elbows or the young Jat's beard. (Mock, p. 125). 

Whatever his subject matter, almost all of Anadish Pal's 
poems are marked by strong feeling and conviction. They are 
further enriched by a certain sincerity and sensitivity. Many of 
his poems deal with certain familiar and important issues and 
ideas which are obvious in their titles like, ‘Reason and Truth’, 
‘Beauty and Respectability', ‘Time and Existence’, ‘Ever 
Transcendental', ‘Eternity’, ‘Desire and Hate', ‘Births and 
Deaths', ‘Wait Till I am Dead', ‘Finally Settling for Death', 
‘Ballad of Winter in Hell’ and ‘A Visit to a Citadel of Torture'. 
Through these poems he tries to seek a meaning and then realises, 
that, 

‘Similes, metaphors and symbols 
Are hollow.’ 

(Reason and Truth, p. 12). 

There is a slight disillusionment in his awareness, ‘So much 
for the magic of words,' (Dissatisfied Partners, p. 132). He says 
somewhat tiredly that dictionaries have blank pages and ‘Words 
play around’ (The Words Playing, p. 28). Even as the poet quests 
after high f aimin' notions like Beauty, Truth and Happiness he 
accepts that ‘language is a lie,' (Meaning,p. 73). Through different 
poems he depicts the meaninglessness, a sense of loss, dejection 
and incomprehension. He moans, 

‘I just cry 

Like a man in a dream 

Dreaming an impossibility. (8th Evening, p. 20). 

Clearly he reiterates, ‘I don’t find happiness, I seek it,' ( A 
Story, p. 130), only to find that 

‘Happiness is a mood, a view - 
A biochemistry, perhaps.’ (Depression, p. 36). 

Even as he delves for truth he exults in the fact that ‘Truth is 
a mad lie' (Beauty, p.91) and that ‘Truth is far beyondX The tiniest 
star\ Of the world of dreams'. (The Words Playing, p. 29). Like T. 
S. Eliot, this poet also deals with Time, past, present and future 
when he declares that, ‘All the time is here once, always and now,’ 
(Ever Transcendental, p-25) and then he graphically describes, 
‘Eternity gnaws at you\ Like a slut glances’ (Rhyme in Time, p. 
56) * 

Anandish Pal does not divide his poems into any categories 
or sections but there are a few themes and images which keep 
recurring in his poetry. The first poem in this collection talks 
about his ‘heady childhood days’. (Playing Marbles, p.4). This is 
echoed in other poems where childhood is blended with 
charming innocence and a certain down-to-earth practicality, and 
a sense of ordinariness, when ‘gold’s just a yellow metal,' and 
where ‘death loses its evil \ Life becomes a dream again,' (Pm a 
Child Again, p. 46). At the same time he demonstrates an uncanny 
knack of keeping intact the child’s sense of wonder in a lovely 
poem where children are shown treasuring ordinary cowrie 
shells, 

‘Just because they were something. 

We used to preserve those cowries, 

Just because they were quite useless' 

(Cowrie Shells, p. 107). 

He also uses the stone, time and again in his poems. The 
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stone becomes a metaphor for indifference, and a sombre gravity, 

‘ T urning into stone is the ultimate, '(The Statement, p. 138) . Their 
violence is quietly and effectively heightened when the poet tells 
us that stones, 

‘were the epitome of stability, 

And yet they could do whatever they wanted, 

Nothing moVed and yet when moved 
They crushed you against their heart.’ 

(The Story of My Telling of a Poem fora Stone in English, p. 62). 
The stones and rocks stand not just for stability but also for 
the immutability of an indifferent time. ‘The dead rocks.. .dull 
and lifeless, ’(The Giant Lizard, p. 126), were an integral part of a 
moving, darting world with the poet’s camera following it. (The 
Path of Stone, p. 98). The most startling use of this metaphor is in 
that exciting poem telling the story of Barnaclez. He is to be 
stoned to death but he refuses to die. On the face of a relentless 
onslaught, he takes years to succumb, but only after, 

‘Many a time he would grab a stone in his mouth, 

And would spit it so violently 
That a few people got hurt and died, 

Before fhe finally gave in.' (Stoning to Death , p. 87). 

A predominant emotion of the poems in this collection seems 
to be anger - sometimes stark indignation, and sometimes a muted 
anger or an implicit vexation. There is a seething sense of 
hopelessness when he says that we, 

‘Helpless and stupefied, 

Just have to wait patiently 

For it to heal.’ ( Patience , p. 123). 

There is a whole poem expressing his resentment when he 
complains about almost everything. He is dissatisfied with his 
body, with his life, with what he is doing and with his ineffectual 
endeavour. He says with an almost childish petulance, 

‘I want to kick it like an empty bucket, 

I want to crush it like a paper cup, 

I want to stamp it down like a dry leaf. (Anger, p. 124). 
Vexed and confused he asks in a child-like manner why the 
day cannot become night ‘And night a morning,' He bemoans 
the fact that, 

‘You don’t know nothing 

I don't tell you anything.’ (Dissatisfied Partners, p. 132). 
In another poem he is equally incensed by his achievement 
which in no wiy is commensurate with his efforts. He claims 
he works ‘day and night' but he does not find fulfilment in the 
coins, papers, notes that he gets or the success, popularity, respect 
and power that he commands. Frustrated he asks, ‘I work with 
all theseX And get what?’ (Futility, p. 30). 

These emotions are best expressed in a simple and touching 
poem which emphasizes’ the futility of our endeavours, the 
sterility in our lives and the incapability of our prowess. He 
likens us to the little snail which carries all its burdens, 
possessions and emotions patiently and doggedly, with a softness 
and flexibility. Ultimately, however the snail is, 

‘Incapable of accomplishing much 
And can never change the world 
Perhaps what one can do 
Is directly related to 

What one can never get.' (Ye Little Snail, p. 114) 

He roundly rebukes himself while he stands bewildered in a 
confusing maze, ‘I must be a fool X Trying to find the meaning 
of words.' (What to Understand, p. 114). 
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| visions. ‘Only this dreamtime \ Could take me along/ 
f learning Darjeeling Tea,p. 14: 9), he realizes and he looks beyond 
Ifcs soft formless hope \ For which there are no words \ Only 
arft formless shadows/ and these ‘moments of dreaming \ Gave 
a scheme of life’, {Dreams, p.34 ). 

Anadish Pal’s poetry reads very well. He seems to write 
effortlessly and has a good, terse and incisive style. There is no 
*amby-pambiness in him. The poet, however, seems to have a 
penchant for playing with words, e.g. ‘ whoa, boa, baobab, wail, 
wailing, wall/ (No Edit , p. 10). He uses words piled on each other 
with good effect, e.g. ‘paisa, pfenig, \Peso, penny/ {No Edit , p. 
■10) or ‘Eskimos, Europeans, Falashas and Fijians/ (Just Sitting , 
47), or ‘onions, lilies, davenports... \ So set spuares, cocoa, 
asms and pencils are stacked, \..A So, Macintoshes, microscopes 
and boxes, {In Lockup , p. 50). This reiteration works very well 
m this poem, 

‘I tend the calculator 
I mend the ghetto blaster 
I live in a housing cluster, 

I have my efficiency 

I have no deficiency.’ (Odd-Jobman, p. 58). 

! Of course, too much of this begins to pall and the 
- tepetitiveness is tedious, e.g. 

‘Stare dumb and sneeze 
^ Freeze and thaw and freeze 

I All with all and all.’ {Rhyme in Time , p. 56 ), 

| or as in, 
f ‘Kill, kill, kill, 
f Laugh, laugh, laugh 

Sniff, sniff, sniff.’ (fLi-Fi,p. 96-97). 

He uses English in a very conversational manner - 
jwnetimes trying to literally render the common man’s way of 
[i^eaking. Sometimes the lines, then, jar on an otherwise 
|kmnonious whole and become unidiomatic, e.g. ‘In the present, 
pm the pitched road 

f Which leads to what may will be next/ 

{Reflections on the Road, p. 73/or, 

‘For whom to write? \ For what to write?’ 

{Time and Existence, p. 74) or, 

‘For what this life?’ (Confusion, p. 81). 

These examples read very awkwardly and I hope they prove 
my point. 

What is important, of course, are not these minor 
technical details of versification, vocabulary, and idiom. 
Importantly enough the poet’s expression has a sincerity which 
shines through his work. Sometimes playful, sometimes 
irreverent, sometimes trifling - whatever the mood he writes in, 
we must appreciate the fact that his concerns are genuine, his 
confusion is natural and normal, and if his cries are anguished 
then his remarks are sardonic and his guffaws are full-throated. 
He makes no tall claims, in fact he candidly confesses, 

‘I promise to take you nowhere 
I promise to give you nothing.’ (Limitation, p.88). 

All he does is to write his impressions, his ideas and his 
dreams. Even as he says, 

‘Life will always go on around it - 
So full and so empty/ (Mainstay, p.80 ), 
he also agrees that, ‘Life’s worth living’ (Harangue and the 
Beautiful, p. 95). 

He adheres to his own maxim, ‘You whisper in the soft 
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listening ears \ any nonsense with absolute honesy,’ (Man,p. 6). 
He gives vent to his confusion about life, 

‘I don’t want to live it 
And I don’t want to die.’ (Confusion, p.81 ). 

He avers, I shall go on \ With tears of my dream in my 
eyes, (A Story, p. 131) and wonders, ‘Maybe death is the great 
eye-opener \ Which closes one’s eyes forever \ To 
understanding,’ (One,p.l66). 

Anadish Pal describes the Vajrayan as an inhabitant of the 
village Vajrayogini who is a ‘strange admixture of confidence 
and confusion, curiosity and vanity/ (Prologue). This could in 
many ways describe his poetry but this would then be a very 
modest estimate. His writing is powerful, his images are haunting 
and there is blood and sinew in his lines. Adapting from his 
own lines in the poem ‘Somnambulism’, I am tempted to say 
that when the poet leaves us on the shores of comprehension, 
we feel that definitely there is both hope and promise in his 
work. We hope his next collection of poetry will fulfil the 
promise. 

Kasturi Kanthan is a Senior Lecturer in the Department of 
English at Lady Shri Ram College, New Delhi. 

REHABILITATION OF THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

By Lakshman Prasad, Konark Publishers Pvt. 

Price: 300/- 

Vandana Bed! and 
Manavi Jalan 

T oday at the end of 20th 
century we can at least 
claim an increasing 
awareness about the issues related 
to disability and a world over shift 
in attitude towards disability - a 
shift from charity and sympathy 
to rights and opportunities; a shift 
from rehabilitation of persons 
with disability to their 
development along with their 
community and society at large. 

This book by Sh. Lakshman Prasad focuses attention on 
the importance of vocational training and rehabilitation of 
persons with physical disability in India. It throws light on their 
selective placement, job identification and reservation, 
concessions and financial assistance, administrative and 
legislative measures and other related issues. 

The author has been actively associated for the last forty 
years with many national and international organisations 
working with persons with physical disability. His book is one 
of the very few books presenting a factual picture of the role of 
Industrial Training Institutes (iTls) and Vocational 
Rehabilitation Centres (VRCs) for persons with disability. The 
appendices contain extensive information regarding special 
employment exchanges, VRCs, lists of jobs identified for persons 
with physical disability existng in ‘C’ and ‘D’ categories and 
now also for ‘A* and ‘B’ categories and International labour 

standards on Vocational rehabilitation of the disabled. 
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Despite the fact that the book was written as recently as 
1994, the book uses outdated terminology. The most striking 
one is use of the word ‘handicapped' while all over the world 
the term being used is ‘persons with disability'. Strangely enough 
the book does not reflect any recognition of the concept of 
community based rehabilitation (CBR). The author seems to 
only recommend specialised institutional approach which is 
increasingly being viewed as less practical and non-cost effective. 

The foreward by Ranganath Mishra is full of ‘sympathy 
and welfarism' towards the disabled in contrast to contemprary 
efforts by persons with disability to establish disability as a 
development issue and convert the attitude of welfarism to equal 
rights. 

What's also striking is that the author places the entire 
onus of fitting or not fitting into a listed job, on the person with 
disability. He does not mention or suggest anything about 
building a congenial environment to enable persons with 
disability to avail of training opportunities and fulfil the job 
requirements. It is boldly pointed out that there are 852 
government ITIs and 1035 private ones with 3 % reservation for 
disabled, most of which goes unutilized, without making an 
attempt to understand the causes for the same. 

Though there is just a brief reference to the need for 
adaptations in public buildings, it is a very critical need to provide 
the necessary access to persons with disability. 

The chapter on legislation gives very comprehensive 
information about the legislation in developed countries for 
persons with disability. Legislation in India, in the form of an 
Act on Persons with Disability was formulated and passed only 
in 1995, hence it does not figure in the chapter. The ‘conclusions 
and suggestions' chapter has certain useful suggestions. People 
looking for information regarding government policies and 
facilities for employment of persons with disability would find 
this book useful. 

Both Vandana Bedi and Manavi Jalan have been working with 
Spastics Society of Northern India for more than ten years . 

THE DIVINE AND DEMONIAC 
MAHISA’S HEROIC STRUGGLE WITH DURGA. 
Carmel Berkson, Oxford University Press,Delhi 1996. 
Price Rs. 475/- 

Subhashini Aryan 

f late, some American scholars have been devoting 
themselves to an analytic study of Hindu myths and 
legends, among them notable being Carmel Berkson 
and Wendy O'Flaherty. The knowledge Sanskrit stands them 
in good stead in their task of interpreting original texts. This 
book then is not merely an analysis of the Durga legend - her 
conquest over Mahisha, the buffalo-demon, but an 
interdisciplinary study. Since Indian art is basically religious, 
religion forms an essential backdrop to the history of Indian art. 
As also other disciplines, such as psychology, philosophy, 
anthropology and comparative insights underline the study of 
similar myths in other civilisations such as Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
Greece and Europe. 

The contents of this book resolve themselves into ten 
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long and exhaustive chapters, including the introductory and 
the concluding ones. Appended at the end are five sections 
focusing attention on the underlying theme ‘congruent motifs 
in myth'. All the chapters, whether the first entitled Family and 
Society in Contemporary India , or right through the entire text, 
reflect an outsider’s viewpoint, that is, a foreigner viewing Indian 
society, family life and its diverse cultural aspects from outside. 

I won’t say Berkson's understanding is prejudiced, but it is 
certainly not skin-deep. Her interpretation though, is typically 
alien; she regards, rather projects, Mahisha as a hero, a young 
son asserting independence before a domineering mother. At 
the same time, the demon is presented as the Great Mother's 
lover and husband which he never became. The Durga Saptashati 
clearly narrates that this mighty warrior got enamoured of the 
Great Goddess’s indescribable divine beauty, and expressed his 
desire to marry her. His proposal brought about his downfall 
and final death after a long and fierce battle, which proved the 
Mother Goddess was mightier than the demon. 

To assert that in the Kushan images Durga puts her arm 
around Mahisha in an embrace is absolutely incorrect. A major 
flaw in American scholarship is that they tend to view 
everything in the light of incest, love and sex and the ( misguiding) 
Freudian psychology revolving around the Oedipus complex. 
The myth of Durga's conquest of Mahisha is devoid of sexual 
overtones. Berkson's book is a glorification of Mahisha, whereas 
our actual story is a glorification of the Mother Goddess, the 
Female Principle, occupying the pivotal position in the 
matrilineal society of the Agama followers. The same myth is 
traceable in the ancient civilisations of West Asia, Egypt, Greece 
and the rest of Europe under different names. It is not known to 
the world at large, (especially the conceited western academia) , 
that the Hindus migrated to West Asia through Iran, where they 
established their own colonies and kingdoms and ruled for several 
centuries. They were in close contact with Egypt and the rest of 
the Mediterranean countries, and this interaction led to the 
introduction of their culture and religion in Egypt, Greece and 
Europe. 

I think, the ninth chapter dealing with the artistic 
depiction of the Durga- Mahishamardini theme in Indian 
sculptures is the most interesting. Berkson's penetrating insight 
into the artistic development of sculpture is matchless, as it was 
in her earlier books such as Elephanta. But her interpretation of 
the present phase of Indian society, plagued by the ‘male 
syndrome', is incorrect. Two images of Nandi the sacred bull of 
Shiva have been wrongly mentioned as representing Mhasobha 
in Maharashtra. There is a need to interpret each aspect of Indian 
culture from the Indian viewpoint, not as it appears to alien 
eyes. 
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|A COMPLETE GUIDE TO HOYSALA 
TEMPLES 
Gerard Foekema. 

Abhinav Publications, New Delhi. 1996. 
fkiceRs.450/ f 
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version to serve as a 


Snbhashini Aryan 

S outh India is a rich 
treasure house for any 
lover of Indian art, 
architecture and culture. 

Numerous foreign scholars are 
engaged in research on diverse 
wpects of South Indian temple 
architecture, prominent among 
them being, George Michell. 
foekema, a Dutch art historian, 

Ipls already studied Hoysala 
fiemple architecture 

ohaustively. The present book is a shor 
tourist guide, his aim being to make known to the discerning 
traveller, all the big and small temples constructed by the Hoysala 
dynasty. The purpose is good, as all the temples included in the 
^study are not listed by ASI or tourism guide books. Written in a 
{ maple manner, the book is informative about the history and 
I ifcackground of temple builders, inscriptions left by them, plans, 
r architectural features and sculptural embellishments. 

Two sections comprising general information about the 
Hoysala dynasty and its historical background prepares the reader 
far a view of how these architectural marvels were ordered by 
i , : ’*he kings to immortalise their names. Both the sections are 
written in such a manner so as not to keep the tourist guessing 
j about things. It includes short, but densely-packed notes on fifteen 
temples. 

So far, only four major temples are known to art historians 
and the lay visitor - those of Belur, Halebid, Somnathpur and 
Shravanabelagola. To this short list, Foekema has added eleven 
more shrines, hitherto unknown or less known, for the benefit 
of the tourists. Each temple is dealt with properly, in all its details 
- sculptural and decorativ£ arrangements, plans, architectural 
features, and all the paraphernalia that goes into the raison d'etre 
of a Hindu temple. 

Foekema has successfully achieved his aim of taking these 
temples out of the narrow realm of the specialists, i.e. archaeologists 
and art historians, and making them known to the ordinary 
visitors, both Indian' and foreign. Plainly speaking, his sole 
intention is to reach out to a wider readership. The sharp, high 
density black and white illustrations of the temples show the 
morphology of each Hoysala shrine. These temples datable to 
12th and 13th AD are maiked by sculptural relief? which are 
highly ornate, rather over ornate; for this reason, some western 
scholars have used the term rococco for them. This term, according 
to the history of western art, means the period when artists work 
rather mechanically, their creations appear to be devoid of 
inspiration, aest he tic vision and the sublime that makes a work of 
art ‘classical*. It is true that the sculptural reliefs decorating the 
Hoysala shrines convey the impression of being profusely ornate, 
but the spark of genius does not seem to have evaporated into 
thin air. It is very much there, if one has eyes to see. 
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Since Foekema is a professional art historian, it would 
have been better to highlight the architectural features and 
decorative devices these temples share with other South Indian 
temples as well as with those of North India. This would have 
added a new dimension to this book. 

The publishers deserve a word of praise for competent 
printing of the book. It is a well produced book, with good 
layouts and excellent illustrations. This book should be a 
welcome addition to the study of South Indian temple 
architecture. 

Dr, Subhashini Aryan is a noted art historian and author. She is 
an authority on Himalayan art and architecture. 

MASSAGE FOR HEALTH AND HEALING 

S.V. Govindan. 

Abhinav Publications,! 

New Delhi. 1996. 

Price: Rs. 450/- 

Anuradha A.Joneja 

M assage has always 
played a vital role 
in an Indian’s life, 
and somehow or the other, 
it has continued in practice 
both at family and 
professional levels. It 
formed an integral part of 
the Indian system of 
medicine since times 
immemorial, and Ayurveda 
prescribes a baffling variety 
of massages for diverse 
ailments, physical and psychosomatic. Consequent upon the two- 
centuries old British rule in India, our thousands of years old 
culture and its values suffered a devastating setback, a rude jolt, 
and the western medicinal system of allopathy was so popularised 
that Indians lost faith in Ayurvedic medicine, in vaidyas. In spite 
of all these discouraging factors, ayurvedic medicine is Still 
prescribed by its practitioners found in all corners of our vast 
sub-continent, and Indians’ general disenchantment with 
allopathy is slowly helping the ayurvedic medicinal system to 
emerge out of its obscurity and take a prominent place. 
Increasingly, not only Indians, but westerners are beginning to 
realise that permanent cure lies in Yoga and Ayurveda and 
meditation. Sabaja-yoga and hatha-yoga are very popular in the 
West. Massage with medicated oils is an integral part of 
Ayurveda, and it is known that our rishis practised kayakalpa . 
Kerala households, even today, have preserved the tradition of 
medicated oil massages not only for rejuvenation, but for all 
maladies. 

The massage techniques mentioned in the book under 
review, such as kneading, stroking, slapping, pressing, are, by 
and large, known to even illiterate women and wrestlers. The 
women restore patients to health in their post-natal treatment, 
and the wrestlers are well known bone-setters. But there is much 
more to massage than just what I have mentioned so far. 

Thanks to a handful of medical practitioners in the West, 
as well as a few enterprising doctors from Kerala in our own 
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country, traditional Indian techniques of massage and its 
extremely beneficial healing effects have fast come into the 
limelight. The publication of the book under review is very 
appropriate from this viewpoint, since it contains all the 
information one needs about massage. The treatment of the 
subject is really exhaustive, discussed in four chapters. 

The first chapter informs the reader about the history of 
massage, human physiology and the science of marma (vital 
areas). It is well known that when our rishis were engaged in 
unravelling the mysteries of the universe, they needed to stay 
healthy and live long, so as to carry on their work. This led 
them to discover herbs that could be used to retain youthfulness 
and health and longevity. Ayurveda that was born as a 
consequence was a marvellous gift of these rishis to us. This topic 
is expanded comprehensively in Chapter Two to inform the 
reader about an amazing variety of massages. Healing through 
massage, the theme of the next chapter, throws light on 
Ayurvedic herbs and dietary chans, for the sound basis of good 
health is good food. Besides this, Govindan gives us significant 
information as to how to heal oneself through massage and these 
techniques are accompanyed by illustrations. Spirituality forms 
the essential woof and the warp of the fabric of Hinduism; 
without the knowledge of the chakras in the subtle body, it is 
difficult to activate spiritual energy, massage being a means to 
that end. In the appendices, Govindan discusses acupressure, 
reflexology, yoga nidra and kayakalpa y besides listing Ayurvedic 
medicine centres. 

This book has immense use, living as we do in an age of 
stress and strain which gives rise to countless diseases. With the 
help of illustrations and detailed descriptions of massage 
techniques, one can practise massage on oneself and others. The 
publication of this book is very timely. 

Anuradha AJoneja is a historian and educationist. 

THE ARYAS : FACTS V 
AND FICTION 

Malati J. Shendge. 

Abhinav Publications, New 
Delhi. 1996. 

Price: Rs. 180/- 

Anuradha A. Joneja 

I n the course of the past two 
decades, there has been a spurt 
in the publications of bqoks on 
the Aryans. It is not untrue to say 
that the theory of an Aryan invasion 
of India was systematically 
propagated with a view to divide 
India into the ‘Aryan foreign j 

conquerors and Dravidian indigenous populations*, so as to make 
Indians feel we are a nation of barbarians and slaves who were 
civilised by foreigners from time to time. Swami Dayan anda 
and Sri Aurobindo took up cudgels against this false propaganda 
by vehemently denouncing it in their works. Numerous 
nationalist scholars and historians have asserted the same view. 
Now the scale has tilted heavily in favour of the view that the 
Aryans were the indigenous inhabitants of India. 
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Malati Shendge who claims to have carefully researched 
this topic without bias, has named her slim book, Aryas Facts 
Without Fancy and Fiction . Sounds very impressive, indeed. In 
the densely packed fourteen chapters, she argues that the original 
homeland of the Aryans is in Iran from where they migrated to 
the Indus valley. This argument does not sound all that weighty. 
The author seems to be a Sanskritist, has read the Rigveda, and is 
familiar with the contents of the Avesta . Even then she has made 
misleading statements. In fact, the entire book is full of misleading 
assertions such as the arrival of the Sumerians to the Indus 
valley, who destroyed the Harappan culture flourishing there (p. 
64). This is just one example, there being several more. If Shendge 
does not accept that the Aryan clans moved out of India riding 
in their spoked-ydieel horse-driven chariots and established 
kingdoms all over West Asia and even beyond, she is free not to. 
The Asuras, Pishachas, Rakshasas, Gandhrvas, etc., are names 
of tribes and by no means connote demons. This connotation is 
modern. Ravana in the Ramayana was a member of the Rakshasa 
clan. The tendency in this book is to cite quotations and opinions 
from western historians and archaeologists, such as the Allchins, 

1 without sifting through the western bias of cultural superiority. 

It is true that Malati Shendge has taken much pains to 
write this book, but her conclusions are not acceptable nor 
convincing. To say that Akkadian and Sumerian words abound 
in Sanskrit and not vice versa is a mistake on her part. Nor is it 
understandable why the Aryans invaded only the Indus Valley 
and not any other part in north-western India. She may have 
examined the archaeological specimens discovered in diverse 
Harappan sites; still her conclusions are misguiding and 
misguided. Much of what S.R. Rao, the archeologist writes in 
his several books is correct; he has even tried to show how the 
Brahmi script evolved from the Mohenjodaro pictographs; he 
has taken into account the Hittites, Kassites, and other kingdoms 
established by the Aryans in West Asia. 

This book makes confusing reading and does not enlighten 
readers. A discerning reader is compelled to think but it is difficult 
to accept the views expressed by Malati Shendge. 

UNIVERSALISATION 
OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Malgavkar PD 

Konark Publishers Private Limited, 

New Delhi. (1995) 

Avik Ghosh 

T he decade of the nineties began with the Jomtien 
declaration of Education for All by 2000 AD. This gave 
a sense of urgency to the unfinished task of 
Universalisation of Primary Education (UPE) and 
Universalisation of Elementary Education (UEE). The inability 
to accomplish the goal of providing free education to all children 
between the age of six to fourteen years as had been guaranteed 
in the Indian Constitution, has been a matter of considerable 
discomfort and embarrassment to our planners and decision 
makers. 

International pressure has been mounting on the 
Government of India to ensure that highest priority is accorded 
to UPE/UEE and, for the first time since Independence, external 
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aid from the W jyU Mmi. rod other bilateral donors started 
•owing into thbrnl nr. Ai the same time, India has been 
wigled out as the Iregpre nwrrlmior to the worlds illiterates 
and it has been aqped. Are me* adopting effective legislation to 
aake primary flhcMM^pdnry, on the ground that children 
from poor famih fAf >p family earnings, is only avoiding 
the issue of pruviA^greboeb in adequate number and ensuring 
basic education tkre m a aSa maw to the local milieu. 

In this owc fJI cam ext, a study conducted by 
PD.Malgavkarwi nr li n wq i i i n j of Centre for Policy Research, 
New Delhi is expend an provide new insight into the several 
issues of high *w p— f cat (only 54 % of children enrolled in 
Class I complete dhrol%aeadaer absenteeism, access to socially 
disadvantaged gpvnpa fpfrli and SC/ST) and pedagogic aspects 
of curriculum l a larirh i ^ ■ 1 1 l i . dology. The published volume 
which is the rendt ad dk e wady belies such expectation and 
disappoints thescadne.*IkmKlftor has perhaps been handicapped 
fry limited acotrerolim linina in n ion. For a study completed 
* 1994, it is sua^dhtf ihr Eighth Plan (1992-97) is hardly 
mentioned. Mtiilijdji^|ro^”ss pertains to 1981 Census, Events 
Ike the 1995 IX&SlMroa: Meeting of Nine Most Populous 
Countries in sharpened the focus on quality, 

(ender - based dBnSaunjcion and access, go unnoticed. 
Government strategy of District Primary 

Education Prbproliro f)PEP5 for overhauling the primary 
education systcropftjjferororotry is not mentioned. 

It is sad that WUgmrkar's suggestion that by "knitting 
together policy^ dfrnfaase management expertise and 
organisational scnaTOro* and ‘generating public enthusiasm and 
community tmUmwamf the goal of UPE be achieved is only a 
pious generalisuro Afltbcit repeated. Policy recommendations 
frave to be moanj^oroni and based on in-depth analysis and 
best information. 

Compidbosy tkamary Education is one of the items in 
ihe Common Mi n ium m Programme (CMP) of the UF 
government. A BKrorolroid day meal was launched in 1995 as a 
populist measure bn i is being continued in the Ninth Plan. 

^ ^ uc h experience h» bin pined from the several innovative 
g projects and approaches that have been tried. The effort is to 
I consolidate the c^pcurooe and push forward. Mr. Malgavkar 
j writes with U|c poqpeaxwe of a goal to be achieved at a distance, 

| basing himself nil ^benatoon already a few years old. By the 
: time of pubhqpianfitbebook in 1995 events have rendered his 
recommend itioni j—fcraat. 

In passing krone be mentioned that the editing is shoddy 
with paragraphs boro one chapter repeated in another, texts 
obviously lifted from other publications without 
acknowledgement and onch else. Centre for Policy Research 
should not nea on os reparation as a ‘think tank’ for national 
policy formulation he should remain alert to the changing times 
and ensure thre a publication meets the minimum quality 
standard expected front CPR. 

Avik Ghosh wmbm* Senior Fellow at the National Institute of 
Adult Educataaaa^tbm Delhi 
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VEDIC COSMOLOGY: CREATION 
IDEAS IN THE ANCIENT VEDIC 
RELIGION 
(A HERMENEUTIC 
STUDY) 

Rajendra Verma 
New Age International 
Publishers, New Delhi, 1996 
Price: Rs.600/- 

Prabhakar V. Begde 

T he creation of the universe 
and the evolution of man 
have fascinated mankind 
for ages. The oldest thoughts on 
these subjects are to be found in the 
Vedas. During the last century and a half, many scholars, Indian 
and European, have critically examined the cosmogony and 
cosmology of the Vedas. The Story of Creation (an English 
translation of the Hindi original) is an important study which 
focuses on the material formation of the earth, the sun etc. Verma 
highlights the embedded philosophical and symbolical meaning 
of the hymns of creation found in the Rigveda and the 
Atbarvaveda. 

The study of the Vedas from a cosmological angle is the 
study of the order of creation and its underlying philosophy. 
The cosmology of Vedic samhitas is not based on the interplay 
of different cosmic phases of the Being in relation to their 
temporal situation. Rather, creation is injected into a primordial, 
anarchic condition which prevails when one kalpa of creation 
ends, leading to chaos in the intervening period, by enforcing 
on it ‘order* through Rta. 

India*$ most pervasive creation myth deals with space that 
is the first and foremost phenomenon of creation. Indian 
cosmogony as primeval architecture has the creation of space as 
its theme. 

Cosmogony tells us of the creation of the world and of 
the state prior to creation. One homogenous substance of fluid 
density was assumed to exist and this enveloped everything which 
was formless and indescribable. In the continuous flood, billows 
after billows collide and a golden egg, the mystic Hiranyagarbha 
is said to have come into existence. Lord Indra divided it by 
propping up its upper half. It became the firmament while its 
lower half, the earth, floated on the water. Lord Indra himself 
was part of his cosmic architecture. 

In this Rigvedic myth, God is the architect and the 
supporter of the cosmos. It is filled with the space, antariksha , 
which lies between heaven and earth. 

The book deals with eighteen suktas or hymns from the 
Rigveda and the Atbarvaveda. The sukta, Asya Vdmasya (The 
Riddle of the Universe) has been handled at great length. 
Existence is ‘ Sat * according to vedic terminology. The Asya 
Vamasya and Nasadiya Sukta of the Rigveda are vitally concerned 
with existence .In the Vedas, ‘existence* has been interpreted as a 
manifestation of TatEkam - the indefinable ‘absolute*. A study 
of the hymns of ‘creation’ shows that man is not created out of 
any material, in fact God as Brahman , does not create. It is only 
his potential manifestations as Hiranyagarbha and Viswakarma 

that create. The Purusa sukta of the Rigveda describes material 
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creation as a product of evolution. 

Purusa sukta is a vividly graphic and deeply integrated 
part of the Vedic Cosmology embracing the metaphysical, the 
social and the theological thought in the Vedas. An interesting 
sukta of Rigveda X-90, repeated in the Atharvaveda XIX-6, 
describes a cosmic sacrifice in which the primieval seed-man - 
the Purusa, is engaged in performing a yagna in which the Purusa 
himself is the sacrificial object. 

Cosmology is inherent in the hymn X-7 of Atharvaveda 
which deals with the underlying theosophy integrating the Sat 
(existent) and the Asat (non-existence). Rta , the principle of 
cosmic harmony is also the spiritual fervour which resides in 
the Skambha. The Cosmic Pillar - the Axis-mundi , is the 
fundamental support of all. It not only supports the heaven on 
the earth but also acts as the inter-penetrating support of the 
three Lokas - the earth, the heaven and the nether world. 

The book also incorporates thirteen plates figuring 
divinities like Vishnu , Surya, Trivikrama , Agni , Indra, Varuna , 
Saraswati etc. to indicate the iconigraphic transformations that 
Vedic deities have undergone in the post -Vedic period. The book 
seeks to satisfy the quest of the curious student as well as the lay 
reader who wants to know about Vedic concepts such as 
Hiranyagarbha , Purusa , Virat, Skambha, Brahman etc. The book 
is a scholarly work by an author who has written extensively on 
Indian philosophy and culture. He has attempted a transcreation 
of the hymns to facilitate an easy understanding, without 
deviating from the original philosophical contents. The language 
is simple and avoids the complex terminology usually associated 
with such a subject. 

One drawback of the book is poor copy-editing. Many of 
the Sanskrit hymns that are rendered in Roman script are full of 
errors e.g.hymn-16 of the Purusa sukta. Inspite of such errors 
this book is a valuable contribution. 
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